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It rema.ned for tte Columbia Phonograph Company to 
convince the one greatest pianist in the world—Josef Hofmann— 
that he could positively be given adequate artistic representation 
through the medium of sound records, and though he had persistently 
refused for years to listen to proposals of this nature from any source, he 
has at length been won over by the merits of the perfected Columbia process of 

recording that most difficult of ail instruments, the pianoforte, and has signed a con- 
tract by which owners of Graphophones and “‘talking machines” the w orld over may 
have the benefit of his absolutely perfect-and incomparable art. 

An extraordinary reflection of Hofmann’s ‘dominant personality is found in his first two Columbia recordings now issued 
as one Columbia Double-Disc. His playing of Rachmaninoff's celebrated Prelude in C Sharp Minor is marked by a grandeur of 
style and depth of poetic ima: lat none who have ever heard his interpretation can forget, and in Schubert's superb 


Military March, as transcribe ssig, is found certainly the mostly marvelous crescendo ever recorded, commencing as 
it does with a barely audible pianissimo. The tone of the piano as recorded is one more signal triumph for the Columbia. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’ * Tibuns, Building, New, York 
\ °9 London: Earlsfield, 8S. W. 

Creators of the Ta!king-machine industry. Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 

manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 


The new catalog of Columbia Double-Disc Records—just out! Also complete catalog of Columbia Graphophones 
and Grafonolas. At Columbia dealers or direct by mail 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, PURE FOOD EXPERT 


Dr. Wiley, as expert chemist in the Department of Agriculture at Washington, not 
only drafted much of the pure-food legislation that has gone on the federal statute- 
books during the past decade, but has been charged, under the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the enforcement of most of the provisions thus enacted. He has fought every 
form of food adulteration with courage and vigor and his persistent efforts have resulted 
in the punishment of hundreds of violators of the food laws throughout the country. 
Dr. Wiley has served continuously in the Department for twenty-eight years, and long 
before he became famous as a prosecutor of impure food manufacturers he had a record 
for substantial achievement as a chemist. Years ago he made important investigations 
in the chemistry of soils and materially aided in the establishment of the beet-sugar 
industry in this country. His “ poison-squad"’ experiments have contributed much to 
the stock of popular knowledge regarding diet. Dr. Wiley is big of frame and large of 
heart. He is a hard worker and has come to be regarded as one of the most efficient 
of our national public servants. (See page 138) 
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What win AS this magazine reaches its 
the Democrats readers, at the opening of August, 
? it is probable that Congress will 
be nearing the end of the special session. 
Adjournment, however, may take the form 
of a recess of two or three months. It is hard 
to believe that in the year preceding a national 
election the Democrats in control of Congress 
would be so amiable as to pass the one great 
political measure demanded by the Repub- 
lican administration, without proceeding to 
do many things that would at once benefit the 
country and enhance the prestige of the rising 
and hopeful Democracy. 


A Mistake Upon the whole, the Democrats 
of have done well. They have, how- 

Policy ever, made one serious mistake of 
tactics and of practical policy which even yet 
it may not be too late to remedy. What the 


country expected and demanded of the Demo- 


crats was a revision of the tariff. If they had 
been permitted to proceed in the normal 
and constitutional way they would have been 
ready with a general tariff revision bill at the 
opening of the regular session of Congress 
next December. They were embarrassed by 
being called into special session before they 
could possibly prepare a general tariff bill. 
They were fully justified in offering separate 
bills making a reduction of rates as respects 
several different schedules. The serious mis- 
take to which we refer was their failure to 
bring in a bill dealing with the paper and 
pulp schedule. This subject was ripe and 
ready for action. President Roosevelt, in his 
message of December, 1907, recommended 
the passage by Congress of, a special bill 
dealing with this wood-pulp schedule. The 
only reason given by Republican leaders in 
Congress for not taking up that question in 
the long session of 1908 was the practical one 
wnich led to the deferring of all tariff revision 


matters until after the Presidential election. 
Mr. Taft was a member of the Roosevelt 
cabinet and was in accord with the proposals 
in favor of the free admission of wood pulp for 
print paper. Furthermore, the first and only 
schedule upon which Mr. Taft’s tariff board 
has been able to complete its work and make 
its report has been this very one. 


Why Nota Hus it is hard to see how there 
roe and could be any excuse whatever for 
the failure of the Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee to report a bill 
removing the high tariff restrictions upon the 
import of wood pulp and certain kinds of 
paper,— provided, of course, countries ex- 
porting such products to us should levy no 
export duty upon them and should otherwise 
conform with usual requirements. Such a 
bill, promptly passed bythe House, could not 
have failed of passage in the Senate; and it 
is not easy to conceive of any ground upon 
which President Taft could have failed to 
approve of it. The pending reciprocity meas- 
ure has been practically meaningless, except 
as a rather clumsy and roundabout way to 
secure this very object. No one dreams for a 
moment that this special session would have 
been called if it had not been for the urgency 
of the newspapers in their demand for free 
paper and pulp. Eut the passage of the 
Canadian reciprocity measure at Washing- 
ton does not meet the case. There will still 
be a determined fight in Canada against 
reciprocity on many grounds. We do not 
know whether the Canadians will or will not 
enact a reciprocity law. What we do know 
is that the paper and pulp schedule of the tar- 
iff ought to be dealt with directly and openly 
upon its merits, and that the Democrats of 
the House have fallen short of a clear percep- 
tion of their opportunity, in their failure to 
act swiftly upon this particular schedule. 
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The reciprocity measure would 
still have remained to be dealt 
with both at Washington and 
at Ottawa as might be thought best. But 
the paper and pulp revision,—as so ear- 
nestly demanded by the newspapers of the 
country in 1907 and as advocated by the 
Roosevelt administration,— ought to be 
met in a direct bill overhauling the ap- 
propriate schedule of the Payne- Aldrich 
tariff. As regards Canada, it might be nec- 
essary to secure some sort of an agreement 
regarding provincial regulations before ad- 
mitting Canadian pulp. The pulp and paper 
of Newfoundland would, however, be at once 
available; and there are some other regions 
where paper-making fibers are produced, from 
which a moderate supply would probably 
enter the United States if tariff restrictions 
were removed. There is not the slightest need 
of awaiting the dubious processes of getting 
a reciprocity treaty with Canada into opera- 
tion before giving the newspapers and other 
paper consumers of this country the benefits 
of the kind of tariff reform that even the 
Republicans had promised them nearly four 
years ago, and that the Democrats were 
supposed to favor with practical unanimity. 
Perhaps the failure to bring forward this 
paper and pulp bill was due to some curious 
confusion of mind. Somebody may have 
supposed that because these articles arc men- 
tioned in the Canadian bill they must per- 
force be left undisturbed as they stand in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. This is not only a mis- 
take but a rather ridiculous one. The reform 
of that particular schedule in our tariff ought 
not in any manner to be made subject to the 
exigencies of a proposed reciprocity arrange- 
ment affecting our trade with Canada alone. 


A Confusion 
of 


/deas 


The Senate Lhe passage of the reciprocity 
,, Approves measure in the Senate on Satur- 

Reciprocity” day the 22d of July was of 
course fully anticipated. Almost the exact 
number of votes the measure would receive 
had been ascertained many weeks in advance. 
It was the extraordinary case of a strong ma- 
jority of Senators voting for a measure when 
hardly one of them regarded it as either 
timely or of satisfactory character in detail. 
The Democrats were voting for it merely be- 
cause it seemed an incidental step in the 
process of wrecking the Payne- Aldrich law. 
Those Republicans who voted for it were for 
the most part constrained to do so by their 
relations with the administration, or by rea- 
sons of a general sort that were quite apart 
from the measure itself. Most of the group 
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of Senators opposing the bill were the pro- 
gressive Republicans of the central West. 
They were the only Senators who discussed 
the measure upon its merits. The interested 
press treated them with studied injustice. 


Thus Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
who made an extended and un- 
answered argument against this 
particular measure in its nature and its de- 
tails, was twitted and reproached because, 
forsooth, he now opposed “reciprocity,” 
whereas he had years ago strongly favored 
“it.” This instance is worth citing; because 
it so aptly illustrates the nature of most of the 
support of the measure. It is precisely as if, 
—having at some time committed himself 
to the doctrine of protection,—a member of 
Congress should be reproached because on its 
passage he had made a speech against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. ‘The obvious answer is 
that each lawmaker has a right to say what 
seems to him just and right when it comes to 
the concrete application of the principle. It 
is still true that Senator Cummins has been 
consistently a supporter of “reciprocity,” and 
he is not fairly to be reproached because he 
has not been a supporter of that particular 
measure which at Washington they call “‘it,”’ 
and which, apparently, very few of our mid- 
summer statesmen have taken the trouble to 
read. Senator Cummins has the habit of 
studying measures that he debates; and he has 
not failed to give ample reason why he is 
opposed at the present time to this particular 
Canadian reciprocity bill as introduced. 


Senator 
Cummins’ 
Position 


Naturally, also, he took the safe 
Responsi- and solid ground that Congress 
oity is responsible for all tariff and 
revenue legislation, and that this particular 
tariff bill should have been as much subject 
to discussion and amendment as any other 
bill. The doctrine upon which the endeavor 
was made to force the bill through without 
amendment was an unsound and dangerous 
one. The only reason, of course, why so false 
a doctrine seemed to have any weight lay 
in the purely contemptuous attitude of the 
Democrats, who had decided for reasons of 
their own to put the bill through both Houses 
exactly as it stood. In our opinion, these 
were not reasons of high statesmanship, nor 
were they reasons of the shrewdest. party 
management. But they were fairly plausible 
reasons; and since they were accepted with 
practical unanimity by the Democrats of both 
Houses they must be regarded as serving 
their temporary purpose. Under these cir- 


Law-making 
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cumstances, of course, the great speeches 
nade by Senators Cummins, Nelson, Borah, 
La Follette, and other conscientious op- 
ponents of the bill, were without any im- 
mediate effect. That is to say, they did not 
change any votes in the Senate. Mr. Cum- 
mins offered many amendments which would 
have added to the free list various manufac- 
tured articles to compensate the farmers for 
the opening of our markets to the farm prod- 
ucts of Canada. Generally speaking, those 
Republican Senators who had agreed to vote 
for the bill made no attempt to advocate or 
defend it in debate. Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
offered the most effective of the Republican 
apologies for the proposal to force the meas- 
ure, unamended, to a favorable vote made 
possible only by the exigencies of the Democ- 
racy. The weakness of the Reciprocity bill, 
in the sense of statesmanship, lies in the fact 
that it presupposes the permanence of the 
Payne-Aldrich law at the very moment when 
the Payne-Aldrich law is being torn to pieces. 
The pulp and paper question could be much 
better dealt with by direct revision of the 
proper schedule. In like manner the ques- 
tions affecting farm products should also be 
met in the direct process of tariff revision. 
The only true argument in favor of this 
Canadian measure is that it looks like some 
approach toward closer relations with our 
neighbor on the north. But the Canadians 
themselves repudiate such an idea, and insist 
upon ever closer relations with the mother 
country beyond seas. 


The main truth is that the people 
of the United States are deter- 
mined to revise the tariff. The 
more swiftly the process proceeds the better 
it will be for all interests concerned. Tariff 
boards can be useful in their modest statis- 
tical way, but they are of only slight conse- 
quence in an emergency like that which now 
exists. As these pages have more than once 
set forth, the tariff-commission method is a 
Republican proposal rather than a Demo- 
cratic, and it presupposes a gradual, scientific 
reduction of duties from the standpoint of the 
Republican protectionist policy. The Re- 
publicans held out this olive branch to the 
voters of the country last fall, and the voters 
rejected it with an emphasis that could 
hardly be mistaken except by those of dull 
wit. The people of the country believe that 
there is quite enough information about the 
production and cost of wool and woolen goods 
to justify tariff action. There are very few 
people who believe that as matters now stand 


Tariff 
Revision 
Inevitable 

















SENATOR BURTON, OF OHIO 


the tariff board,—with its statistical tables 
which are to be held in reserve until next 
December,—could affect the course of prac- 
tical legislation or divert the current of 
public opinion, as respects the wool tariff. 





It happens that two great facts 
have coincided. First, the coun- 
try elected a Democratic Con- 
gress expressly to revise the tariff; and second, 
President Taft, for reasons of his own, called 
a special session of the new Congress to deal 
with a particular tariff measure relating prin- 
cipally to the demand of the newspapers for 
free paper and pulp. The coincidence of 
these two facts naturally led to general tariff 
activity. The Democrats passed through the 
House their so-called farmers’ free list, 
passed their bill revising the wool schedule, 
and gave notice of the early appearance of 
a bill revising the cotton schedule. In the 
Senate, a coalition of Democrats and pro- 
gressive Republicans made it certain that 
several at least of these bills should be voted 
upon before adjournment. Except for heat 
and fatigue, Congress might well enough pro- 


The Work 
is well 
Begun 
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ceed with one schedule after another, taking 
recesses from time to time, and thus getting 
the tariff work far advanced before the open- 
ing of the regular session in December. 


Pigin  BOth Houses of Congress, indeed, 
Sailing for ought to face without dodging 
Congress or flinching the righteous de- 

mand of the country for a practical reduction 
and simplification of tariff schedules. It is 
not to be supposed that the Senate could 
adopt House bills without ample debate and 
some amendment; but there is no reason why 
there should be hopeless deadlock. Espe- 
cially it ought to be possible for House and 
Senate to agree upon bills giving the country 
needed reforms in the textile schedules, the 
paper and pulp schedule, and several others. 
These bills cannot be ideal, nor can they be 
final as one looks ahead a number of years. 
The thing that the country expects is a very 
decided overhauling of the tariff in order to 
get from the high level of the Payne-Aldrich 
law down to a very much more timely and 
defensible basis. From this new level of 
tariff reform it should be possible to proceed 
very carefully, and without any haste, along 
the line of a proper kind of tariff-commission 
work, such as they have done in Germany and 
elsewhere, with a view to a future perfection 
of our national revenue system. There is no 
need to wait until the Democrats are in full 
majority in the Senate in order to accomplish 
this preliminary work of tariff reduction. 
The progressive Republicans are even better- 
informed and better-known tariff reformers 
than are most of the Democrats. It would 
hardly be reasonable just now to expect any 
larger measure of tariff reduction than the 
progressive Senators could be induced to sup- 
port. But they should be really progressive. 


Would He question then arises, whether 

the President Or not President Taft would 
Approve? think it good policy to veto tariff 
reduction bills as presented to him. It has 
been said that he would interpose vetoes on 
the ground that he preferred to wait until the 
Tariff Board had reported upon the subject 
matter of one schedule after another. It 
should be remembered that this Tariff Board 
has never been charged by law with the duty 
of investigating these matters. Congress 
distinctly refused to give it such authority, 
and struck out of the clause that creates 
the board those phrases which were intended 
to permit it to make general tariff inquiries. 
Under the law, the purpose of the board is to 
advise the President regarding the applica- 


tion of maximum and minimum rates to 
foreign countries. The fact that Congress has 
continued te appropriate money for the sup- 
port of the board, in full knowledge that its 
legal functions were being exceeded, does 
indeed imply sanction and acquiescence. It 
does not follow, however, that the country 
can be expected to wait for reports from this 
board, which serves the convenience of the 
President rather than of Congress, before de- 
manding a general tariff revision. During 
the pendency of the Payne-Aldrich bill Presi- 
dent Taft was known to be in favor of a very 
considerable reduction of the textile schedules. 
He did not then ask to have such revision 
deferred until a tariff board could make 
reports. If now the two Houses of Congress 
could agree upon bills revising the woolen 
schedule and the cotton schedule, it is hard 
to see upon what ground President Taft could 
justify the interposition of an executive veto, 
and the continued maintenance by his own 
personal act of the Payne-Aldrich schedules, 
in defiance of public sentiment and in ob- 
struction of the inevitable trend of reform 
legislation. Of course we do not for a mo- 
ment believe that anyone has been authorized 
to declare that Mr. Taft would assume such 
an attitude. If Congress can agree upon tariff- 
reform bills, it would seem in line with Mr. 
Taft’s natural impulse and bent of mind to 
accept rather than to reject such measures as 
they are sent to him. 


Elsewhere this month we publisha 
brief but well-informed article by 
Mr. Scott Bone (See page 209), a 
prominent Washington journalist, who holds 
that the Democrats in Congress have justified 
themselves thus far, and who seems to believe 
that the great Democratic wave that swept 
the country last fall is to be followed by an- 
other and perhaps a greater one in 1912. The 
stupendous Republican victory of 1908 gave 
the dominant party an unequalled oppor- 
tunity. Leadership and conviction would 
have produced a fairly satisfactory revision 
of the tariff two years ago; and a broad, un- 
selfish policy, free from the taint of politics 
and greed, would have led to another Repub- 
lican victory in the Congressional elections 
of 1910. The Republican defeat of last year 
was deserved; and it would seem impossible 
at the present stage for the party to save 
itself next year. The leaders of the Repub- 
lican party at the present moment do not 
trust each other and do not respect each 
other. The machine forces throughout the 
whole land have been brought into line, 
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through patronage and the use of ‘“‘steam- 
roller” politics; but their mood is one of 
extreme cynicism, and there is no loyalty in 
their hearts. The Democrats at Washington 
are making a superior record; although in 
some cases of local control, as for instance in 
the State of New York, they are not entitled 
to so much praise. Under Governor Wilson 
in New Jersey their record has been not only 
good but brilliant. Many things may happen 
in the course of the coming year, and political 
prophecy is merely a summer pastime. 


Ps __ Democratic strength and capac- 

emocratic , fe 

Leaders in ity for leadership has not been 
the Senate confined alone to the new House 

of Representatives, nor yet to State situations 


dominated by such men as Governor Wilson, 


of New Jersey; Governor Harmon, of Ohio, 
and Governor Marshall, of Indiana. The 
Democrats of the United States Senate, with 
new men and fresh incentives, are showing a 
greater power to plan and work along har- 
monious lines than had been generally ex- 
pected. It is true that they are not wholly 
unanimous. Senator Bailey, of Texas, with 
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SENATOR GORE OF OKLAHOMA 


one or two associates, pulls against the new, 
strong forces of his party; but this was ex- 
pected by those who are well acquainted with 
his record. Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, took 
personal lead in the brilliant coup that re- 
sulted in the certainty of tariff action at this 
session. It had been everywhere declared 
that the Senate would pass the Reciprocity 
bill but would vote upon no other tariff meas- 
ure. The progressive Republicans, though 
not having the Democratic viewpoint upon 
tariff policy in general, had been forced into 
such a position that it was not only their 
obvious right but also for their political ad- 
vantage to see that the session did not end 
without action upon tariff measures sent from 
the other House. Senator Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Mr. Aldrich’s successor as 
Republican manager, quickly accepted a 
situation that Democratic superiority in 
maneuvering had rendered inevitable. Sena- 
tor Gore’s motion, on June 21, to refer the 
Underwood Wool bill to the Finance Com- 
mittee with instruction to report it on or be- 
fore July 10, came as a complete surprise to 
most people; but it secured the support of 
sixteen Republicansand wascarried decisively. 
The Finance Committee, in a somewhat 
petulant spirit, yielded obedience to the new 
dominant forces of the Senate by reporting 
the bill at once, though adversely, giving no 
time at all for hearings. 
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Since nothing could change the 
essential facts, the Senate was 
induced by such practical con- 
siderations as heat and fatigue to reach 
unanimous agreement of dates upon which 
various votes should be taken. Thus on 
July 14 it was agreed to vote on Canadian 
reciprocity on Saturday, July 22. The vote 
on the Wool bill was fixed for Thursday, 
July 27. The Farmers’ Free List bill was to 
be finally disposed of on August 1. Con- 
gressional reapportionment was to be settled 
on August 3. Pending questions regarding 
statehood for Arizona and New Mexico were 
to be voted upon August 7. For this prac- 
tical arrangement the Democrats deserve 
high credit, although the progressive Repub- 
licans held the key to the situation. Even if 
nothing more should be done and Congress 
should adjourn by the middle of August, the 
results would have been very favorable for 
the Democratic party. It would seem reason- 
able to suppose, however, that the Senate 
might be induced to vote upon the Cotton 
bill. In these conferences which have been 
handled so well from the Democratic stand- 
point the new Senator from Mississippi, 
John Sharp Williams, has been taking a posi- 
tion of rapidly increasing prominence. Mr. 


Fixing the 
Senate 
Program 
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Williams was fairly exempt from those un- 
written rules that require a new Senator to 
be silent and unobtrusive. He had recently 
been the Democratic floor leader of the other 
House; and his Congressional spurs had 
already been well earned. 


- ap pe Another Democrat of national 

oke Smith as, 

Governor and importance was elected to the 
enator United States Senate on July 12 

under circumstances of exceptional interest to 

his State and to the country. The Hon. 


Hoke Smith was inaugurated as Governor of. 


Georgia on July 1, and the Legislature, by an 
overwhelming majority, on July 12 elected 
him to the United States Senate. This was 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Senator Clay, four years of whose term 
yetremain. The Hon. Joseph M. Terrell had 

















HON. HOKE SMITH, OF GEORGIA 


been temporarily appointed to fill the va- 
cancy, the rule being that such appointments 
terminate when the Legislature comes into 
session and makes a choice. As soon, there- 
fore, as Governor Hoke Smith was elected to 
the Senate Mr. Terrell resigned. It was 
Governor Smith’s intention to serve as head 
of the State government during the present 
session of the Legislature, and he wished Ter- 
rell to continue at Washington, in order that 
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Georgia might have her two Democratic 
votes. But Terrell vigorously refused to 
serve Smith’s convenience in any such fash- 
ion. It’is not for us to take up the conten- 
tions of the political friends and enemies of 
Hoke Smith. He is a powerful personality 
and will presumably serve as Governor during 
the present summer session, with the plan of 
vacating that office in time to take his seat 
as United States Senator when the regular 
session begins next December. Since the 
existing special session is almost at an end 
it would have seemed a better plan for Mr. 
Terrell to have kept his seat until adjourn- 
ment. The Georgia Legislature sits for fifty 
days, and Governor Smith has a so-called 
“reform” program that he desires to carry 
out in conjunction with the law-making body. 
There were several active contestants for the 
seat in the Senate, but Hoke Smith received 
155 votes against 60 for his several opponents. 
He will make a notable figure among the new 
Democratic leaders at the national capital. 
He was a member of President Cleveland’s 
cabinet as Secretary of the Interior from 1893 
to 1896. His campaigns for the Governorship 
of Georgia have been familiar to all who are 
interested in political news. 


alii While the Senators at Washington 

Choice for have been discussing the pro- 

the Senate riety of allowing the voters to 
elect Senators by direct vote, the tendency in 
many States to find ways to deprive the Legis- 
lature of all discretion in this important mat- 
ter has been manifest to an extent that shows 
the impossibility of a return to the: spirit of 
the constitutional method. The people will 
select their own Senators henceforth, whether 
the Constitution is amended or not. In 
Kentucky, as in most of the Southern States, 
the question is settled in Democratic pri- 
maries. The results of the primary of July 1 
show that the new Senator from Kentucky 
will be the Hon. Ollie M. James. Mr. James 
is at present a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and one of 
the most active leaders of the Democratic 
majority. He is forty years old and has 
served in Congress for nearly ten years. He 
grew up in Kentucky politics, was admitted 
to the bar at twenty, and for many years past 
has been the undisputed leader of Kentucky 
delegations in national Democratic conven- 
tions. His oratory has helped to enliven the 
Bryan campaigns. His translation from the 
House to the Senate adds another to the 
aggressive and capable group of new men 
who are so rapidly changing the tone and 
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HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, OF KENTUCKY 


the methods of.a chamber once filled and 
dominated by “elder statesmen” jealous of 
their traditions. 


One of the greatest dangers to 
which the people of the country 
are subjected is the possible abuse 
of power under the amazing growth of govern- 
ment machinery for the regulation of busi- 
ness affairs. The initiative that is given by 
the laws to administrative departments may 
be, and sometimes is, used for political or 
personal motives to an extent that in this 
free country men are only now beginning 
faintly to realize. Hordes of inspectors of 
slight experience and ability, and of char- 
acter not always well attested, are used in 
various departments in a way fraught with 
grave danger. Only the most constant 
vigilance on the part of Congress and the 
general public can check a tendency that may 
lead to the wicked persecution of innocent 
citizens in the first instance,—though sure to 
lead in the end to the exposure and disgrace 
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DR. WILEY AND SOME OF HIS ASSOCIATES IN THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 


(From left to right: L. F. Kebler, Chief of the Division of Drugs; Dr. Wiley; Prof. H. H. Rusby, expert assistant; 
and W. D. Bigelow. Assist nt Chief of the Bureau) 


of officials who are weak enough or reckless 
enough to misuse new and almost untried 
powers. The recent troubles in the Interior 
Department have been due to the belief that 
vast private interests were at work behind 
the scenes to secure their own enrichment. 
The attempt, last month, to depose Dr. 
Wiley from his position at the head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Agricultural De- 
partment may or may not have been at the 
instance of certain aggrieved business inter- 
ests, and no discussion of that question can 
be made in these pages until the controversy 
has been more thoroughly sifted. Our point 
simply is that the relationships of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to business enter- 
prises of various sorts have become so many- 
sided and so highly charged with power 
either to do harm or to grant favor, that 
they must be kept under constant vigilance. 
The investigations already undertaken by 
Congress are necessary, but they must go 
much deeper before they are ended. Next 
to reforming the tariff, the chief duty of the 
Democratic Congress is to investigate the use 
of power by a growing bureaucracy. 
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““THIS OLD MEDICINE IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME” 
From the Evening Union (Springfield, Mass.) 
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The Canadian L4€ Dominion Parliament as- 
anadian ° 
Parliament sembled at Ottawa on the eight- 
Meets eenth of last month, and pro- 
ceeded at once to renew the struggle over 
reciprocity with the United States. When 
the members came together the deadlock on 
this measure was practically unchanged from 
what it had been at the time of the coronation 
adjournment in the middle of May. It was 
expected that more than a fortnight would be 
consumed in preliminary tactics. The gov- 
ernment, however, stood committed to keep 
reciprocity as the first order of its business 
until the agreement was brought to a final 
vote. In view of the declared opposition on 
the part of the opponents of the Laurier pol- 
icy of freer trade with the United States, 
the present session may be a long one, since 
there is, in addition to reciprocity, a long 
program of Parliamentary business to be put 
through. Early last month the premier 
returned from his coronation trip to England, 
and was received with an enthusiasm un- 
equaled even in his long history of favor with 
the Canadian people. It is reported that 
Lord Strathcona, at present Canadian High 
Commissioner at London, will resign in the 
early autumn. It is understood that the 
new Governor-General, the Duke of Con- 
naught, who takes office succeeding Earl 
Grey next. month, favors the selection of Sir 
Frederick William Borden, the veteran Min- 
ister of Militia and Defense in the Laurier 
cabinet, to succeed Lord Strathcona. 


The Arbitration L& WaS announced simultaneous- 
Treaty with ly, on June 28, by the State De- 
England artment at Washington and 
the British Foreign Office, that the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty had been agreed 
upon in every important provision, and that 
it would certainly be submitted to the Senate 
in the early days of the regular session in 
December, with a possibility of being ready 
before the present extra session closes. In 
these pages, in June, we summarized the pro- 
visions of this treaty, and pointed out the 
respects in which it will be different from 
other treaties, and advance the cause of inter- 
national peace. In the main, it may be said, 
it supplements existing arbitration treaties 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
by adding to the list of arbitratable contro- 
versies those usually referred to as “involving 
vital interests and national honor.” It pro- 


vides that negotiations under this treaty shall 
be direct, the Senate to retain only the right of 
passing upon the protocol or statement of the 
question at issue. 


The negotiations were 


begun between Secretary Knox and Ambassa- 
dor Bryce on May 17. At the same time 
that it was submitted to the British Foreign 
Office, a copy of the tentative proposal was 
also handed to the French Ambassador, Dr. 
Jusserand. President Taft hopes to secure 
such a treaty with France, and with other 
nations. It is intimated that the German 
Foreign Office will also, before long, take up 
with the United States the matter of unlim- 
ited arbitration on the basis of this treaty. 


Our Interest in’ TeVised Anglo-Japanese treaty 
the New Anglo-to replace the present treaty of 
Japanese Pact a Niance, which expires next year, 
was signed in London on July 14. The 
principal change in the new agreement is that 
which states that if either party concludes a 
treaty of general arbitration with a third 
power, the alliance shall not entail an obliga- 
tion to go to war with that power. It is 
understood that Japan readily agreed to this 
proposition, which, in the opinion of the Jap- 
anese, as well as the British press, precludes 
forever the possibility of war between Japan 
and the United States. Under the old agree- 
ment Britain was bound to lend aid to Japan 
in case of war with any other nation. Under 
the new, taken together with the general arbi- 
tration treaty about to be concluded with the 
United States, Great Britain virtually an- 
nounces that she would never support Japan 
in a conflict with the United States. The new 
treaty is to run for ten years. Some of the 
London journals characterize the situation as 
amounting to almost a triple alliance between 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, 
and compliment President Taft on his efforts 
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THE HOME-COMING OF SIR WILFRID 
: From the Herald (Montreal) 
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in bringing it about. Japan’s enlightened 
attitude in this matter should go far toward 
strengthening her position as a member of the 
family of modern nations. Meanwhile, on the 
seventeenth of last month, the new treaty of 
commerce and navigation between the United 
States and Japan went into operation. As 
we have already pointed out in these pages, 
the important point of difference between the 
present and the former treaty lies in the omis- 
sion from the new convention of that para- 
graph which, in the old, set forth the immi- 
gration restrictions objectionable to the Jap- 
anese. In the diplomatic note prefacing the 
treaty, Japan agreed to carry out the spirit of 
existing conditions with regard to Japanese 
coolies coming to America. A very gratify- 
ing opportunity to show our cordiality of feel- 
ing toward the Japanese people is afforded 
by the visit of Admiral Togo, who this month 
is to be the guest of the nation. On page 169 
we present an intimate character sketch of 
Japan’s famous sea fighter. 


The controversy over the seal 
fisheries .in the North Pacific 
Ocean, between Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan and the United States, which 


Agreeing to 
Stop Ocean 
Sealing 


has dragged on for nearly half a century, was 
settled, last month, by an agreement reached 
ly the representatives of the four nations con- 
cerned, under the terms of which pelagic, or 
ocean, sealing in the North Pacific Ocean will 
be prohibited for fifteen years. It is ex- 
pected that the treaty will be ratified at an 
early date by all the four powers. Russia 
and the United States own great land rooker- 
ies where seals can be killed, and they would 
not lose by the prohibition of deep-sea fishing 
to anything like the extent that Great Britain 
(Canada) and Japan would suffer. There- 
fore it has been agreed that, during the fif- 
teen years’ suspension of seal catching in the 
open sea, Great Britain and Japan shall re- 
ceive a thirty per cent. share (which may be 
commuted to a cash payment) in the land 
catches of Russia and the United States. A 
patrol will be established to prevent illegal 
sealing in violation of the agreement. This 
agreement was necessary, if the seal trade was 
to be saved for any nation. Regular ocean 
sealing began in 1882. At that date the herd 
was estimated to number more than 2,000,- 
ooo. To-day, because of the reckless slaugh- 
ter, there are not more than 185,000 living 
seals. An important provision of the agree- 
ment arranges for combined efforts on the 
part of the four nations, not only to protect 
the seals, but, if possible, to conduce toward 
their increase. Secretary Nagel, who signed 
the convention on behalf of the United States, 
is reported to favor the conclusion of another 
international agreement for the conservation 
of other valuable game, fish and birds which 
are threatened with extinction. 


Madero’s Luhere have been many contra- 
adero’s 


Progressive dictory reports as to the general - 


Polici ate 
oucles condition of business and the 


progress of political and social changes to- 
ward a satisfactory status in Mexico. A num- 
ber of small sporadic riots and encounters 
between disbanded soldiers and citizens have 
occurred during the past few weeks, but these 
have undoubtedly been more an evidence 
that the reconstruction is actually proceed- 
ing than that the country is permanently 
unsettled. Indication of the sincerity and 
vigor with which Francisco Madero, the tri- 
umphant revolutionary leader, is exerting 
himself to bring about better economic con- 
ditions, is furnished by two manifestos issued 
by him during the first part of last month. 
One set forth a new plan for equalizing taxa- 
tion, which is to be embodied in a bill to be 
presented at the next session of the Mexican 
Congress. The other came in the form of a 
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long telegram to all the governors of the states 
asking them to codperate with the central 
government in a plan for national irrigation, 
“so that dams and canals may be constructed, 
waste lands reclaimed, the crops already un- 
der cultivation safely garnered, and a repe- 
tition of the crop shortages, which during 
the past few years have made necessary the 
importation of cereals, may be avoided 
in the future.” , 


How They Madero has already shown him- 

Are Being self a man of action. He has 

Carried Out himself gone among the revolu- 
tionary soldiers, adjuring them to treat the 
defeated Federals as brothers. He has asked 
the press to deal with him and his followers 
with ‘rigid honesty and sincerity,” and has 
announced that, as a candidate for President, 
it is his duty to show the people where he 
stands. “The leader of a triumphant revo- 
lution, I must work diligently to see that the 
people receive all the benefits.”” He has be- 
gun the prosecutions of grafters, big and little. 
He has begun war on the group of politicians 
who, under the Diaz régime, were known as 
Cientificos, and who are charged with. having 
dominated the business of the country in their 
own interest. The control of the Mexican 
national railways, representing hundreds of 
millions of dollars, has been heretofore in the 
hands of these Cientificos. The board of 
directors may be changed by order of the 
President, and Madero has declared that if 
the present Provisional President, Sefior de 
la Barra, cannot be induced to change the 
personnel of this board, he himself will do 
it, upon his election as chief magistrate of the 
nation. The regular general elections will be 
held on October 1, and it now appears that 
Madero will be the chief candidate, with a 
practical certainty of election. It is expected, 
however, that General Bernardo Reyes, the 
favorite of the military element, and Sefior 
Ricardo F. Magon, a radical of socialistic 
tendencies, will also be candidates. On July 
9 the Minister of Finance, Ernesto Madero, 
in an official announcement to the represen- 
tatives of all the foreign powers in Mexico 
City, made the following announcement 
which he desired them to give to the public 
in their countries: 


Mexico is now excellently situated as respects 
its economic condition. As an example of this 
may be cited the fact that when Sefior de la Barra 
became President the reserve fund in the Treasury 
was 62,000,000 pesos. It is now 63,C00,000 pesos, 
although but little time has elapsed. Industrial 
conditions and the labor question are no longer 
vexatious. 


Last month Sefior Zamacona was succeeded 
as Mexican Ambassador at Washington by 
Sefior Gilberto Crespo y Martinez, who for- 
merly represented his country at Vienna. 
Sefior Crespo declares that he represents 
neither Diaz nor Madero, but the Mexican 
people regardless of party... 


Secretary Stimson, whose vigor- 
ous grasp of the duties of his new 
position as head of the War De- 
partment is becoming apparent, last month 
made a visit to the canal zone, to observe how 
our great work at Panama is progressing. He 
also paid a visit to Porto Rico, made a short 
stop at Santo Domingo, to look into the work 
of rehabilitation of the finances of that coun- 
try under the guidance of the United States, 
and then made a short stay at Havana. 
Naturally the Secretary desired to observe 
the progress made in the raising of the battle- 
ship Maine, and to pay his respects to the 
friendly government of Cuba. His visit, 
however, coming so soon after the reports cir- 
culated concerning the restless condition in 
Cuban politics that always precede a con- 
gressional election in that republic, caused 
some rumors to be spread by irresponsible 
persons, that the United States contemplated 
another intervention. Secretary Knox took 
occasion, in a message sent to the American 
Legation at Havana on July 18, to categori- 
cally deny that there was any political sig- 
nificance in Secretary Stimson’s visit. He 


Our 
Attitude 
Toward Cuba 


‘asserted that official duties concerning mat- 


ters connected with the Panama Canal were 
the sole reason for the visit of the Secretary 
of War to the Canal zone. Referring to the 
brief stay at Havana made by Mr. Stimson, 
Secretary Knox said, and desired to have the 
consul make his words public: 


The work of raising the Maine, which has been 
carried on by army engineers, was something which 
the Secretary of War naturally desired to inspect, 
and it was deemed, moreover, convenient that the 
Secretary of War and his party should, in returning 
from Panama, take advantage of the occasion to 
pay a friendly visit to the republic of Cuba, the 
best interests of which the United States has so 
deeply at heart, and to-exchange courtesies with 
the Cuban Government. The Government of the 
United States has thought it not worth while to 
deny the false stories of possible intervention which 
have been circulated in certain sections of the press, 
the fact being that no such question has been the 
subject of consideration by that Government, whose 
sole concern in relation to Cuban affairs in recent 
years has been that in the rapid development of the 
splendid resources of Cuba, which will be viewed 
in the United States with so much pleasure, the 
process of exploitation should be ever safeguarded 
by that wise and deliberate economic policy so 
essential to financial and political stability. 
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WHAT THE BATTLESHIP “ 


Uncovering Lhe work of exposing the wreck of 
‘ne the old battleship Maine, sunk in 
Havana Harbor thirteen yearsago, 

has proceeded steadily for several months. 
Late last month the water had been 
pumped out of the cofferdam to a depth of 
over eighteen feet, and the entire upper sec- 
tion of the vessel, much encrusted, and with 
its confused mass of jagged wreckage, was 
at last in plain view. The cofferdam itself, 
about which there was criticism and uncer- 
tainty at first, proved entirely satisfactory, 


MAINE” LOOKS LIKE NOW 


resisting successfully the enormous pressure 
from the outside. Very little water remained 
around the wreck, which was embedded in 
mud to a depth of many feet. This will still 
require months of excavation. When the 
hulk has been fully uncovered, it will be 
carefully inspected and then probably taken 
out to sea and sunk. The remains of some 
of the crew and many interesting relics have 
been recovered. Whether any new and con- 
clusive evidence will be found bearing on the 
question of the explosion, remains to be seen. 
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The Report. O July 1 there appeared the re- 

on the Steel port of Herbert Knox Smith, 

Corporation Commissioner of Corporations, 
on the United Steel Corporation. This work 
of investigating the greatest of American in- 
dustrial companies was begun under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Commissioner Smith pub- 
lishes the results, now, after the first ten years 
of the corporation’s life, in narrative form, 
and with no recommendations. It cannot 
be said that new or startling facts are uncov- 
ered in the document, which seems able, con- 
scientious and dispassionate, but it is of inter- 
est in giving the stamp of authority to many 
matters that have been much talked of, and in 
bringing them together in a highly impressive 
way. According to the Commissioners’ com- 
putation, a salient feature of these first ten 
years of the corporation’s life is that it has 
reduced the “water” in its capitalization, 
chiefly by reinvesting earnings, from $721,- 
000,000 in 1901, to $281,000,000 at the end of 
1910. The report says, “The entire issue of 
approximately $508,000,000 of common stock 
of the Steel Corporation in 1901 had no physi- 
cal property back of it, and also a consider- 
able fraction, say from one-fifth to two-fifths 
of the preferred stock, was likewise unpro- 
tected by physical property.” This gap be- 
tween property owned and securities issued 
has been almost two-thirds filled up, as shown 
above, by the additional investment in the 
business, during ten years, of $505,000,000, 
of which $435,000,000 was from the profits of 
the corporation. Commissioner Smith’s fig- 
ures of the total investment of the Steel Cor- 
poration, as of December 31, 1910, are $1,- 
186,982,038. The corporation’s own esti- 
mate of the present value of its investments 
is $1,651,665,142. 


The Value of LIS great discrepancy between 
Unmined Commissioner Smith’s estimate 
Ore of the corporation’s resources 

and its own estimate comes chiefly in the 
item of unmined ore. Here the valuation 
of the corporation is, roughly, $641,000,000, 
whereas the investment as determined by the 
bureau is only $120,000,000. The report 
goes into this matter of a proper valuation of 
unmined ore at some length, quoting various 
transactions and opinions to show that the 
figures used for ore value by the corporation, 
which alone have enabled it to make a show- 
ing of physical property commensurate with 
its capitalization, are much too high. The 
ore reserves of the gréat company are ac- 
cepted by the bureau as being about 1,182,- 
000,000 tons. The corporation values this at 


about 51 cents a ton. Commissioner Smith 
says that it is probably worth less than 10 
cents a ton. Commenting on the lease of the 
Great Northern ore fields, at a royalty of 85 
cents a ton, with annual increases of 3.4 
cents, Mr. Smith says, “the high royalty 
named in the lease instead of being indicative 
of a marked enhancement in ore values, is 
rather evidence of the extent to which the 
Steel Corporation was willing to go in order 
to prevent this ore from falling into the hands 
of rival interests.” 


The Question Yt is chiefly in the matter of ore 
of supplies that this report intimates 
Monovoly a tendency toward monopoly on 
the part of the corporation. As to its finished 
product, the corporation began in 1901 with 
a volume equivalent to about 60 per cent. of 
the country’s aggregate production, and 
by rg11 had fallen to a little over 50 per cent. 
But it has increased very largely, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, its hold on the ore re- 
serves of America, and now controls about 
75 per cent. of the mines of the lake region, 
chiefly by lease, and controls altogether more 
than 2,500,000,000 tons of iron ore. . Mr. 
Smith points out that the leasehold system of 
controlling iron mines which ‘“‘lends itself to 
such marked concentration of ore property 
for many years.in advance (a common term 
of lease being fifty years) at a comparatively 
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small cost, involves questions of the highest 
public importance.” This opportunity to 
“corner’”’ the ore supplies on virtually a mar- 
gin basis, is heightened, according to this re- 
port, by the corporation’s control of the trans- 
portation of ore in the lake districts. Its two 
ore railroads operate for 30 per cent. of gross 
earnings, as compared with an average for 
American railroads of 66 per cent. Their 
rate is one cent per ton mile, as against a rate 
about two-fifths as high for the lowest grade 
of traffic on many other roads. ‘This has 
the practical effect of reducing the Steel Cor- 
poration’s net cost of ore to itself at up- 
per lake ports, and, on the other hand, of 
increasing that cost to such of its com- 
petitors as are dependent upon the cor- 
poration’s railroads for transportation.” 
The answer may be made to this objection 
to high rates and phenomenal earnings of 
these corporation ore roads, that owing to 
the nature of this traffic, and the transporta- 
tion lines being practically entirely depen- 
dent upon the mines, the lines must earn 
at a high rate while the ore lasts, as fifty 
years hence they may well find themselves, 
not with a large increment of earning 
power, as would be the case with other 
roads, but practically worthless. 


Ste Mr. Smith expressly disclaims 
Syndicate any responsibility for deciding 
rojits 


what the true capitalization of 
the Steel Corporation should have been, 
when it was formed ten years ago, contenting 
himself with showing what actual property 
there was behind the securities. But his 
report decidedly criticizes the amount of com- 
mission paid to the promoters. He finds that 
in tgo1t the bankers pledged themselves to 
produce $25,000,000 working capital for the 
new giant business, that they expended 
$3,000,000 more for it, and that the syndicate 
had a “‘nominal”’ liability of $200,000,000, 
though “it was generally understood at the 
time that only $25,000,000 would be called 
from syndicate members.” For this service 
the syndicate received 1,300,000 shares of 
stock in the new venture, on which about 
$90,500,000 was realized. Of this profit of 
$62,500,000, one-fifth went to the syndicate 
managers, and $50,000,000 was distributed 
among the syndicate members. The report 
says “there can be no question that this large 
compensation to the syndicate was greatly in 
excess of a reasonable payment.” Without 
opposing Mr. Smith’s opinion as to the un- 
reasonableness of the great profit, it may be 
pointed out that-these Wall Street syndicate 
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ventures are sometimes very profitable and 
sometimes very unprofitable, and that this 
particular venture looks much safer from a 
vantage ground of ten years after, than it 
looked at the time. In fact there were, in 
1901, many more people in the financial dis- 
trict who predicted dire failure for the steel 
combination than those who foresaw its 
gigantic success. As to the yearly earnings 
of the Steel “Trust,” the bureau’s report, after 
a careful revision of the corporation’s own 
figures of its investments and earnings, finds 
that it has averaged for the ten years 12 per 
cent. on its investment, and that it has earned 
in that period, in the aggregate, the enormous 
sum of $1,100,000,000. 


Interpretation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law again played an 
important part last month in the 
making of financial history. Upon another 
big industrial combination—the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company, which 
in one form or another had been in existence 
since 1802—the heavy hand of the courts was 
laid with the result that, like the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco companies, it will 
have to dissolve its present organization and 
reconstruct itself so as to be “in harmony 
with the law.” Within a week of that de- 
cision came another which gave to one of the 
chief railroad “mergers,” that of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific companies, a 
“clean bill of health.” Both decrees issued 
from lower tribunals, and it is possible that the 
cases may yet have to be reviewed by the 
United States Supreme Court. Still, it is 
pretty generally accepted that the “rule of 
reason” upon which the final judgments in 
the two earlier cases were based, has been 
pretty closely followed in the more recent 
decisions. It does not yet appear certain 
that the losing parties to the suits—the 
Powder Company in the one case, the Govern- 
ment in the other—will appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In its essential details the Powder 
Trust suit did not differ materially from those 
of the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
suits. In the judgment of the circuit court it 
was sufficiently well proven that the company 
had illegally gained a monopoly in the manu-’ 
facture of various kinds of powder and that 
this monopoly constituted undue and unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade and commerce 
within the meaning of the Sherman law. 
The court’s decision; which provided for the 
dissolution of the company, was tempered by 
a regard for the interests of investors in the 
company’s securities. Judge Lanning very 
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significantly pointed out that “to stop the 
business of the combination immediately 
might be attended with very disastrous con- 
sequences.” The company is granted the 
opportunity of presenting on October 16 next 
further testimony for use in the framing of the 
final decree. The reorganization problem of 
the Powder Company has many factors in 
common with that of the Tobacco Company. 
Chief among these is the one relating to its 
41% per cent. “debenture” bonds, of which 
nearly $15,000,000 are outstanding in the 
hands of investors out of a total authorized 
issue of $16,000,000. It is.not improbable 
that the company may be guided in its treat- 
ment of the bonds by the action which the 
Tobacco Company takes on its $101,000,000 
of “debentures.” On the other hand, the 
Powder bonds situation is somewhat more 
simplified by reason of the fact that the 
“indenture”? under which the securities are 
issued provides for their retirement at the 
company’s option at 110 per cent. and inter- 
est on any interest date. 


' That the Government should 
Victory for the : S 
Harriman have lost on every oné of its con- 
Roads 


tentions in the suit by which it 
sought to have declared illegal the combina- 
tion of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroad companies has been held to 
be a victory for the policy which Mr. Harri- 
man pursued in building up the wonderful 
system of roads bearinghisname. The motive 
which actuated Mr. Harriman in bringing 
about the combination in 1901 was to obtain 
for the Union Pacific, which was “bottled 
‘ up” on its western terminus at Ogden, Utah, 
a line to the Pacific coast. The Central 
Pacific formed the natural connection for it, 
but this road was owned by the Southern 
Pacific and could not be secured separately. 
The only alternative was to get control of 
the ‘parent company” itself. This was ac- 
complished by the purchase of the majority 
of Southern Pacific stock. In the Govern- 
ment’s suit, which was filed in February, 
1908, the main contention was that prior to 
tgo1, Union Pacific, extending from Omaha 
and Kansas City on the east to Ogden on 
the west, was a competitor of the Southern 
Pacific, extending from New York on the 
east over the sea to New Orleans and thence 
by rail to San Francisco and Portland on the 
west. It was argued that after the purchase 
by the Union Pacific of Southern Pacific 
control, the competition before existing was 
restrained to the detriment of public interest; 
therefore, that the combination was repug- 
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nant to the Anti-Trust law and should be 
dissolved. The court’s conclusion is that 
considering all the facts “in their natural, 
reasonable and practical aspect,” the exist- 
ence of substantial competition between the 
two companies prior to the combination can- 
not be established. It is this conclusion, 
together with the manner in which the 
court accepts the proof that there has been 
no discrimination in rates, that the rail- 
road properties have been abundantly 
maintained, and that there are no grounds 
for complaint on the part of shippers of 
inferior or inadequate service on either of 
the lines, that the Harriman policy seems 
to have been vindicated. 


After fearful heat and continuing 
drought in late June and early 
July, there came more favorable 
weather for the crops, and in the latter part 
of the midsummer month it was possible to 
predict with some security what the harvests 
of 1911 will bring. The largest cotton yield 
in the history of the country, a good corn 
crop, though not so large as last year’s, 
nearly an average crop of wheat, a poor crop 
of barley and very bad failures in oats and 
hay, seem certain. The Wall Street Journal 
of July 19 computes the aggregate value for 
1911 Of the six leading crops at $4,318,000,000 
as against $4,509,000,000 actually produced 
in 1910. This falling off of 4.24 per cent. 
cannot be called a “crop failure.” The dig- 
nity of such a term is supposed to be earned 
by a decrease of 15 to 20 per cent. from the 
average of several preceding years, so that, 
as far as the crops are concerned, there is no 
reason to expect business depression during 
the coming year. The South, with her enor- 
mous cotton crop, and a world demand for 
it, should continue its splendid industrial 
progress; the Northwest, with the exception 
of South Dakota, has a good wheat crop. 
The Middle West and the Southwestern 
States are in fair condition to stand a year of 
“spotty” agricultural returns. To the north 
of us, Canada is harvesting the largest wheat 
crop in her history. The three great wheat 
growing provinces expect to show a total 
return of 200,000,000 bushels. 


Average 
Crops 
Assured 


The renewed outbreak of Asiatic 
cholera in Italy during the spring 
months has caused the entire 
public health machinery of the United States 
Government to be put in motion to prevent 
the entrance of the disease at our ports. The 
cities of Palermo, Naples, and Venice are in- 
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of the vessels which have re- 
cently come from Italy have 
either brought actual cases of 
cholera, or have furnished 
evidence of its having oc- 
curred in passage. Every 
possible precaution has been 
taken both by Dr. Doty and 
the public health experts at 
Washington, and these pre- 
cautions have been made still 
more effective by the en- 
forcement of a five days’ de- 
tention period at all Italian 
ports of embarkation. In 
spite of the occurrence of 
deaths from the disease with- 
in the borders of New York 
State, there has been no in- 
dication of anything ap- 
proaching a panic, such as 
took place on former occa- 
sions when there was even 
less ground for alarm. Public 
confidence in the health off- 
cers who are controlling the 
situation at the port of New 
York has manifested itself 
in many ways. On July 19 
Mayor Gaynor spent an af- 
ternoon inspecting the quar- 
antine stations, in company 
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with Dr. Doty and other 


MAYOR GAYNOR AND DR. A. H. DOTY ON THEIR WAY To HorF- health authorities. The 
MAN ISLAND, ONE OF THE NEW YORK QUARANTINE STATIONS cholera patients detained at 


fected, as well as many districts of Sicily and 
continental Italy. Isolated cases have been 
reported at Marseilles. Although vessels 
arriving from Italy have been carefully in- 
spected in New York Harbor, the disease, in 
several instances, broke through quarantine, 
and several deaths have already occurred in 
New York State. Health Officer Doty, of 
the port of New York, states that a majority 


the stations were reported 
as doing well. Dr. Doty has held for many 
years his present post as health sentinel for 
the whole country and retains to a remark- 
able degree the confidence of the medical pro- 
fession. The United States Marine Hospital 
Service is codperating with the New York au- 
thorities, believing that the situation is one 
that demands special vigilance. Two of the ex- 
perts of the service are stationed with Dr. Doty. 
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QUARANTINE STATION AT HOFFMAN ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR 
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The New Dt. P. P. Claxton, of the Univer- 
Commissioner sity of Tennessee, has been ap- 
of Education 1inted United States Commis- 

sioner of Education to succeed Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, who recently resigned to become 
chancellor of New York University. The 
appointment of Dr. Claxton is a peculiarly 
appropriate one. He comes from a part of the 
country where great efforts are being made to 
developand energize the public school system, 
and he himself has had a most important part 
in these efforts. A graduate of the Univer- 


sity of Tennessee and of Johns Hopkins, Dr. , 


Claxton studied: education in Germany and 
Sweden and visited the schools of other Euro- 
pean countries before returning to the United 
States to take a position of leadership in the 
movement for public education in the South. 
His work at first was in North Carolina, but 
for the past nine years he has been closely 
associated with the school system of Tennes- 
see, exerting marked influence as head of the 
Summer School of the South at Knoxville and 
as a member of the Southern Education 
Board. During the past two years he has 
been chairman of the Southern Board’s cam- 
paign committee,and so great was his success, 
in former years, in “promotional” work for 
the schools of his State that his services have 
been much in demand in recent educational 
campaigns conducted in the Middle West and 
the East. Already he is one of the great 
educational leaders of the United States; and 
his exceptional career thus far promises much 
for the future. 


Building LHe comparatively barren record 
g r . ° 

Better of the New York Legislature in a 

Roads session prolonged into midsum- 
mer was in striking contrast with the activi- 
ties of other lawmaking bodies that have met 
during the year. The State administration 
(Democratic for the first time in seventeen 
years) has been entrusted with the control of 
large appropriations for public works. The 
barge canal is nearing completion at a cost of 
$102,000,000, while the State’s $50,000,000 
road-building project, under the direction of 
a Superintendent of Highways, the Hon. 
William H. Catlin, is by far the greatest en- 
terprise of the kind in which any State gov- 
ernment is engaged. Governor Dix is com- 
mitted to the general policy of building mar- 
ket roads and feeders to bring farm produce 
closer to the consumer, rather than the con- 
struction of boulevards for mere pleasure- 
seekers. An apparent exception in favor of 
the motor-car tourist was made when the leg- 
islature passed, and the Governor approved, 
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a bill providing for the construction of an 
international highway as far as Rouse’s Point 
on the Canadian border, while the Dominion 
Parliament at once appropriated funds for the 
extension of the road from that point to Mon- 
treal. The pervasiveness of the “Good 
Roads” movement in this country is well il- 
lustrated by Miss Laut’s article on ‘New 
Scenic Highways in the Southwest,” on page 
193 of this Review. The motor-car has 
become quite as familiar an object in Colo- 
rado as on the streets of New York City. 


iets The Wisconsin Legislature closed 
few 8 six-months session early in 
July with a noteworthy record 

for progressive law-making. Besides .a rigid 
corrupt practices act requiring publication 
of campaign expense statements, both before 
and after elections, and a new provision for 
primary elections, by which voters may 
register their second choice for a given office 
in order that there may be a majority nomi- 
nation, the Legislature committed itself to 
the primary, the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall, and to woman suffrage. These 
constitutional changes are, of course, sub- 
ject to ratification by the people. Among 
the new enactments, none has attracted more 
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attention, outside the State, than the income- 
tax law, in which Wisconsin is the pioneer, 
pending the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment which will permit the federal 
taxation of income. The Wisconsin law re- 
quires all persons who receive incomes of 
over $500 a year to make returns to the tax 
assessor. A tax of at least 1 per cent. is 
placed upon all incomes above $800, in the 
case of unmarried persons, and above $1200, 
in the case of married persons. This tax is 
increased one-fourth of 1 per cent. on each 
additional $1000 of income until $12,000 is 
reached, when the tax is 514 per cent. Above 
$12,000 the tax is 6 per cent. There is an 
additional exemption of $200 for each de- 
pendent person. Corporations will be al- 
lowed exemptions on sums paid for salaries 
and wages, if they will return to the assessor 
the amounts of such salaries and the names 
of those receiving them. United States offi- 
cials are exempt, so far as their salaries are 
concerned, as are pensioners and members of 
the State Legislature. Other important re- 
sults of the session are a workmen’s com- 
pensation act and a law limiting the working 


hours of women to ten in the daytime and 
eight at night. This is a distinct advance. 


The so-called Cunningham coal 
claims in Alaska, the patenting 
of which was so_ strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Pinchot, on the ground that 
such action would open the way for monopol- 
ization of the valuable Alaskan coal fields as 
against the public interest, have now been 
declared invalid and ordered canceled. This 
decision was reached by Commissioner Den- 
nett, of the General Land Office, and was 
approved by Secretary of the Interior Fisher. 
The ultimate effect of the decision must be to 
stimulate the development of the Territory. 
Now that those who planned to appropriate 
Alaska’s natural resources have been driven 
out of court, Congress should be prompt to 
enact such laws as will keep the title to those 
resources in the possession of the people, but 
will permit private persons and corporations 
to begin mining operations. Alaska is greatly 
in need of such changes in Territorial organiza- 
tion and in statute law as will permit a freer 
exploitation of her resources. 


Alaska’s 
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UNION VETERANS RECALLING BULL RUN BATTLE SCENES ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 
JULY 21, 1911 


(Photograph taken on the battlefield during the reunion of Blue and Gray) 
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Photograph by the International News Service, New York 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE 
OF WALES, WHO WAS “INVESTED” AT CAR- 
NARVON LAST MONTH 





, The impressive ceremonies at- 
tending the coronation of King 
George and Queen Mary in 

Westminster Abbey on June 22, which we 

described in these pages last month, were 

followed by other spectacular events in the 


* Investing 
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coronation season. The two sovereigns were 
present at a naval review at Portsmouth, in 
which a larger number of warships partic- 
ipated than ever gathered together in time 
of peace in any one harbor in the history of 
the world. Other exercises of much popular 
appeal were followed by a trip by their 
majesties to Ireland and Scotland, in both of 
which sections of the United Kingdom they 
were received with loyalty and enthusiasm. 
On July 13 there occurred, perhaps, the most 
picturesque ceremony connected with the 
whole coronation celebration. This was the 
investiture of the Prince of Wales at Car- 
narvon, the ancient historic capital of Wales. 
In Carnarvon Castle, built by the early Plan- 
tagenet kings, Edward Albert, Duke of 
Cornwall, heir apparent to the throne, a 
wholesome, popular lad of seventeen, took the 
oath of fealty to his father, and was formally 
created Prince of Wales. There is a tradition 
that the first Prince of Wales, Edward, the 
son of King Edward I, was born in Car- 
narvon. There is also the interesting modern 
fact that this district is represented in Parlia- 
ment by that doughty and immensely popular 
Welshman, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
David Lloyd-George. Englishmen like these 
ceremonies, even though they have no modern 
significance. On this occasion, the present 
head of the British Treasury is reported to 
have remarked,—although not for publica- 
tion,—that it was a very pretty sight, and 
could do no possible harm. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIAL PREMIERS AND OTHER DELEGATES TO THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


ae 


(Seated, from left to right: Sir Edward Morris, Newfoundland; Sir Joseph Ward, New Zealand; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada; 
Hon. Lewis Vernon Harcourt, Secretary for the Colonies; Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, Premier of 
Great Britain; Hon. Andrew Fisher, Australia: Hon. Louis Botha, South Africa) 
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The truce tacitly agreed upon 
between the government of Mr. 
Asquith and the leaders of the 
House of Lords, in the matter of the veto bill, 
came to an end in the middle of last month, 
at the close of the coronation festivities. 
After a good deal of debate, most of which 
was not made public, the Peers rejected all 
the proposed amendments to the Parliamen- 
tary measure proposed by the members who 
advocated compromise, and the bill was re- 
ported from committee on July 13. It was 
passed at its second reading, and then 
amended in accordance with the views of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Cromer, supported by a 
four-to-one majority of the Peers, to this gen- 
eral effect: When any bill—financial or other 
—is declared by a joint committee of fourteen 
persons, nominated in equal proportions by 
the Speaker of the House and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to contain any provisions which bring 
it within the category of general legislation, 
it is to be taken out of the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and referred to the voters of the entire 
country for decision. 


The Veto 
Bill and 
the Lords 


ie As was expected, the bill, thus 
Government amended, was passed by the 
firm Peers, without division, on July 
20, and the measure at once sent back 
to the Commons. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Lower House would reject 
the Lords’ amendments and repass the 
original bill. The Peers would then have 
one more chance to accept the government 
measure. If not, Mr. Asquith announced 
that he expected to advise the King to create 
a sufficient number of new Peers to render 
certain the passage, in the Upper House, of 
the government measure for the reform of 
the Lords. The uncompromising attitude of 
the ministry is set forth succinctly in the 
words of Dr. MacNamara, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who very often speaks for the 
government. Speaking to a London audience, 
on July 18, he said of the parliamentary 
situation at that time: 


It is quite true that their noble lordships have 
been graciously pleased to fall upon the bill. A 
little wild prancing need not be denied them, and 
it need not disturb us. We view the situation 
with the utmost equanimity. The chart has been 
clearly and definitely marked and doubly under- 
lined by two elections last year. We shall hold the 
ship resolutely on her course until she is, as she 
soon will be, safe at her harbor moorings. What 
will happen then? Nothing very terrible or revo- 
lutionary: simply the course of natural, healthy, 
democratic development will have moved forward 
wisely and cautiously, and with steps instinct with 
the British genius for hastening slowly, 


France Hag France has had four ministerial 
Another New Crises in nine months. The lat- 
Ministrd est one took place on June 23. 
Premier Monis found it impossible to direct 
the ministry from the bed upon which he lay 
as the result of the aeroplane accident, which, 
on May 21, killed War Minister Berteaux, 
and seriously injured the Premier. The real 
reason for the fall of the Monis ministry was 
the impossibility of securing a Republican 
majority among the deputies. Out of the 
total number of 594 members of the Chamber, 
341 are firmly committed to a change in the 
French electoral system. These 341, how- 
ever, represent all possible shades of politi- 
cal opinion: Clericals, Royalists, Imperialist 
Reactionaries, Republicans, Radicals and So- 
cialists. Furthermore, there has been wide 
popular dissatisfaction with the way the 
Monis government has handled the cham- 
pagne riots in Provence, and with its military 
operations in Morocco. Just before his offi- 
cial visit to Holland (the first made by the 
head of the French nation for nearly a hun- 
dred years), President Falliéres accepted the 
resignation of the Monis cabinet, and sum- 
moned M. Joseph Caillaux, former Minister 
of Finance, to arrange a new cabinet. 
M. Caillaux finally accepted, himself taking 
the portfolio of the interior, as well as the 
premiership. The only important change in 
the new cabinet is the choice of Justin de 
Selves as Minister of Foreign Affairs. De. 
Selves is a comparatively unknown man.. 


His conciliatory attitude toward Germany is, 
taken to indicate that he was chosen as a. 
check upon M. Delcassé, who, though Minis-. 
ter of Marine, had already proven himself the- 
dominating force of the Monis cabinet, par-. 
It is believed! 


ticularly in foreign affairs. 
that M. Caillaux, who is an ambitious man, 


will endeavor to win popular approval by se-. 
curing the final passage of his much-discussed' 
income tax bill, which has been held up by- 


the Senate for nearly two years. The new 
premier promises electoral reform, increased! 
state control of railroads, the suppression 
of sabotage, and the extension of the state 
pension system. 


Germany UpsetsLH€ agreement reached by the 
the Algeciras great powers Of Europe at the 
Convention Conference of Algeciras in 1906 

for the settlement of all disputed matters in 

Morocco was. to continue for five years. 

That period expires on the last day of 1911. 

It was the protest of Germany against the 

Anglo-French Convention of 1904 regarding 

Morocco, which brought about the Algeciras 
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Photograph by Sir Benjamin Stone 
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JOSEPH CAILLAUX, THE WELL-DRESSED PREMIER 
OF FRANCE 


(This character sketch by L. Sabattier, artist of the Jllus- 
trated London News, made with no intent to caricature, is 
claimed to be an excellent portrait of the new Premier of 
France, who boasts that he can set the fashion for Paris and 
at the same time handle the Moroccan situation. He has 
been called the Lloyd-George of France on account of his 
efforts toward financial reform) 


Conference. Again it is Germany, which, by 
a bold move, proclaims to the world her dis- 
satisfaction with the workings of the present 
agreement, and indicates her intention of 
having a better share in any understanding 
that may be reached to supplement the Al- 
geciras convention. On the first day of last 
month, the German Foreign Office made an 
announcement that startled the world. On 
account of the fear of German merchants in 
southern Morocco, said the statement, that 
the present disorders among the tribesmen 
would spread, the German warship Panther 
had been ordered to Agadir, a port on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco. The principal 
powers which agreed at Algeciras (France, 
Great Britain, Spain and Russia) as well as 
Morocco, were informed that the appearance 
of the warship had no unfriendly significance. 
Its presence at Agadir, moreover, was to be 
only temporary. 


France and “8 Was to be expected, this move 
England On the part of Germany aroused 
French sensibilities to a high 

pitch, and caused-a good deal of popular 
discussion in Great Britain as well. The 


continental stock markets became excited 
and war was freely discussed. President 
Falliéres, at the time the announcement was 
made, was on an official visit to the Nether- 
lands. Premier Caillaux, who had only a few 
days before succeeded M. Monis, at once 
opened diplomatic correspondence with Herr 
von Schoen, the German Ambassador at Paris, 
and M. de Selves, the new French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, instructed M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin, to declare to 
the German Government that France could 
not conceal her surprise and regret at the 
action of Germany. Without exaggerating 
the gravity of affairs, the Foreign Minister 
instructed Ambassador Cambon to point out 
that the manner chosen by the imperial Ger- 
man Government to manifest its anxiety for 
German interests in Morocco was likely to 
seem very strange to French opinion. Par- 
ticularly, in view of the fact that a new 
ministry was then taking office in France, and 
the President had departed on a foreign tour, 
this action by Germany, “while certainly not 
of a nature to create a grave situation, is, 
nevertheless, hardly in conformity with the 
intention of the two powers [France and Ger- 
many] as enunciated in the agreement of 
1909, to treat each other with mutual cordial- 
ity.” The French press remained calm, but, 
without exception, urged the government to 
hold the situation with a firm hand. Intense 
public interest was manifested in England. 
Replying to a question by Mr. Balfour, in the 
House of Commons, in regard to Morocco and 
the attitude the British Government intended 
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BREAKING THROUGH THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 
WALL 
(If France and Spain can plunge through the flimsy screen set 
up between Europe and Morocco by the Algeciras Con- 
ference, why may not Germany and Britain ?) 
From Mucha (Warsaw) 
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MOROCCO, SHOWING HOW ITS PARTITION BY EUROPE HAS ALREADY BEGUN 


to take in view of the Anglo-French under- 
standing, Premier Asquith said, on July 6: 


I can say little at this stage, but wish it to be 
clearly understood that the government considers 
that a new situation has arisen in Morocco in 
which it is possible that future developments may 
affect British interests more directly than has 
hitherto been the case. We are confident that the 
diplomatic discussion will find a solution, and in 
the part which we will take in it we shall have due 
regard for the protection of those interests and the 
fulfilment of our treaty obligations to France. 


niacin oe statement of Mr. Asquith was 
land us. Spain taken to indicate that, in view of 
and Germany ber interests in Morocco, Britain 
intended to stand by France. In Madrid, on 
the other hand, the news of Germany’s action 
has apparently been favorably received, if we 
may judge by the general tone of the editorials 
in the Spanish press. Spain, says the semi- 
official Diario Universel of Madrid, views 
Germany’s action with satisfaction, “not be- 
cause the entrance of a third party into the 
question will lighten Spain’s diplomatic 
horizon, but because the German demonstra- 
tion emphasizes the duty of the powers to do 





something at once in defense of their inter- 
ests and subjects in Morocco.” Official pour- 
parlers were at once begun between the 
French and German governments, and were 
being conducted in secret last month, with no 
official statement other than that everything 
was proceeding on a friendly footing. It is 
intimated that France has been asking Ger- 
many to say what she wants, and Germany 
has been replying that she is open to receive 
any French offer. By the middle of last 
month, the German gunboat Panther, at Aga- 
dir, had been replaced by a first-class cruiser. 
Later a French warship was also ordered to 
that port. It is further intimated, in the 
dispatches, that neither in Paris nor Berlin is 
there any desire or intention to bring about 
another Algeciras conference, but that “very 
soon” France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Spain and Russia will begin a series of “con- 
versations”’ with a view to “settling definitely 
the status of the Arab empire, which, stand- 
ing at the gateway of Europe, has been con- 
stantly regarded as a possible cause of inter- 
national difficulties.” Morocco has long 
been a thorn in the flesh to Europe. 
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agit © order to understand the com- 
of plicated Moroccan situation, it is 
History 

necessary to go back a few years 
and recall a little history. In April, 1904, the 
governments of France and Great Britain 
came to a general agreement with regard to 
their possessions and spheres of influence in 
Africa. By this agreement, later to be known 
as the Anglo-French Entente Cordiale, the 
two countries divided their colonial empires 
on the dark continent by well-defined lines. 
France agreed that Egypt was of purely 
British concern. England announced that, 
as far as she was concerned, Morocco was 
henceforth French. To France was con- 
ceded the right to “assist,” to any extent she 
saw fit, in the administrative, economic, finan- 
cial and military reforms in Morocco. It 
was expected that the republic would come 
to an understanding with Morocco and Spain 
in the carrying out of these reforms. This 
she did, and the situation was accepted by the 
government at Madrid in a Franco-Spanish 
convention made a few months later. Almost 
immediately afterwards, it ‘will be remem- 
bered, the German Government expressed 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement, the 
Kaiser made a sensational visit to Tangiers, 
and France and Germany were on the brink 
of war. Then German pressure having been 
brought to bear on the French ministry, 
M. Delcassé, then foreign minister, was 
forced to resign, and Europe decided to have 
a general conference over Morocco. 


~~ The nations came together a few 
Algeciras months later (in January, 1906) 
Conference i a conference of 13 delegates, 
representing Morocco, the European powers 
interested, and the United States, at Algeciras, 
a small town in southeastern Spain, for the 
settlement of all the matters in dispute. The 
United States participated in this conference 
only with the understanding that it had no 
concern in Morocco as a political problem, 
but was solely desirous of conserving Amer- 
ican commercial interests in that country. 
The British representatives at Algeciras took 
the point of view, that Morocco was a 
French problem, and steadily maintained it. 
They supported French interests consis- 
tently. On April 7 an agreement embodying 
a settlement of the entire question was signed 
by all the delegates, approved by the Sultan 
of Morocco on June 18, and the ratifications 
by all the other powers deposited at Madrid 
on December 31, 1906. This agreement, 
which was to last for five years, provided for 
a Moorish police force, commanded by Moors, 
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assisted by French and Spanish instructors 
and officers, and inspected by a Swiss Inspec- 
tor-General. A state bank was established, 
with censors appointed by the German, 
British, Spanish and French “State” banks, 
and the general question of taxes was settled. 
The situation was further clarified by a sepa- 
rate agreement defining their respective in- 
terests, made public by the governments of 
France and Germany, on February 9, 1909, 
each promising that “they will neither pursue 
nor encourage any measure of a nature to 
create, in their favor, or in the favor of any 
other power, an exclusive economic privilege.” 


Later Water in the same year, an attack 
Develop- upon railroad workers near Tan- 
ments gier resulted in the death of five 
Spanish subjects. The government at Madrid 
sent a large force into Morocco, and severe 
fighting ensued. In the end the Spanish were 
victorious, and occupied a considerable tract 
of land south of Tangier. After protracted 
negotiations a convention was signed in No- 
vember, 1909, in accordance with the terms of 
which a Spanish and a Moorish high commis- 
sioner were invested with power to govern the 
district acquired by Spain, assisted by the 
Moorish police force under Spanish officers. 
Spain further agreed to aid in developing the 
country, and the Sultan promised not to 
erect any fortifications near Ceuta, and to 
pay a large war indemnity. This Spanish 
expedition was very unpopular at home, and 
resulted in riots throughout the country, 
terminating, it will be remembered, in the 
disturbed state of affairs which culminated in 
the execution of the alleged anarchist, Fran- 
cisco Ferrer, on October 13, 1909. Mean- 
while, there had been civil war in Morocco, 
and Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid had revolted against 
his brother, Mulai-Abd-el Aziz, and had been 
proclaimed Sultan in 1907. Two years later 
he was recognized by the powers upon his 
undertaking to recognize the convention of 
Algeciras and to abide by all the treaties and 
engagements made by his predecessors. 


tae This, with frequent but unimpor- 
French tant incursions into the European 
Enter Fez >one at the coast, was the situation 

in Morocco until the first of April, when Sultan 
Mulai Hafid, who had a large rebellion on his 
hands, asked the French Government to 
rescue him at Fez, his capital, where he was 
besieged by the rebels. A flying column of 
native troops, officered by Frenchmen and 
under command of Colonel Bullard, left the 
coast, and proceeded almost to the gates of 
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the capital. There a halt was made until 
General Moinier, commander of the French 
troops in Algeria, had come up. Then the 
French relieving force took possession of Fez, 
the first time a European army had entered 
the gates of this Moorish city. Protests at 
once came from the German and Spanish 
governments that this was in violation of the 
Algeciras agreement. The firmness and stead- 
iness with which the government at Paris 
persisted in its course excited much dis- 
cussion particularly in the German press. 
The Berlin Foreign Office expressed itself 
openly as not being satisfied with the French 
explanation and the ordering of a warship to 
Agadir is regarded as a sharp demand for 
some satisfactory reply from Paris. Mean- 
while the situation has been further compli- 
cated by the action of Spain in sending a force 
into northwestern Morocco, which occupied 
the important cities of Larache and Alcazar. 
Against this occupation France has protested. 
So we have Europe divided up into opposing 
camps over the fate of the Moorish empire in 
northwest Africa. England supports France, 
and there are reports of active Russian 
friendliness toward the republic. On the other 
hand, Italy and Austro-Hungary take the 
side of Germany, and, if we read the Spanish 
press correctly, the government at Madrid is 
rather pleased at the German coup in send- 
ing a warship to Agadir harbor. 





FRANCE’S NATIVE TROOPS MARCHING TO THE 


RELIEF OF FEZ 
(The relief column, led by General Moinier, arrived at Fez 
on May 21 without encountering any serious resist- 
ance, and found alt the Europeans in the 
Moroccan capital safe and well) 
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FRANCE’S PACIFIC PENETRATION IN MOROCCO 
AT WORK 
(The shaded portions, with the dates, indicate the advance 
westward made by the French outposts 
from Algeria since 1904) 
French Morocco has been earmarked for 
Expansion in France for two generations. Until 
Africa’ the German Kaiser actively ob- 
jected, the Moorish empire was apparently 
destined to succumb, in due time, to the 
policy of “peaceful penetration” which the 
French Republic has so successfully carried on 
in Algeria, Tunis, and that vast region which, 
in the old atlases, we used to see marked as 
the Desert of Sahara.. With Spain appar- 
ently unambitious and content with what she 
already held on the Moroccan coast, and 
England agreeing to give the French a free 
hand, there seemed to be no impediment to 
French expansion over northern Africa. 
And the republic has diligently improved her 
opportunity. The story of French success 
in exploration, administration, and all the 
achievements of civilization in the dark con- 
tinent during the past generation is a wonder- 
ful one. We have alluded to it, at various 
times, in these pages. The accompanying 
map shows the policy of “pacific penetration ”’ 
at work; the shaded portions indicate the 
various stages of French advance from the 
Algerian border into Morocco. 
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i All the resources of science and 
Remarkable the most modern ideas of the 
Achievements 


government of “backward” peo- 
ples have been employed by France, and her 
success is all the more surprising when we 
remember that it is due to governmental 
action, and not to the initiative of individuals, 
or to the natural expansion of population, as 
in the case in England. French territory in 
Africa is now almost ten times the area of the 
republic itself, and its population so great 
that every third French subject is now an 
African. Gradually the French lines have 
been drawing closer about Morocco. The 
Moorish Sultan’s empire has no boundary 
on the south except the Sahara, and the 
Sahara is French. West and southwest of 
the Sahara the tribes of the Senegal and 
its hinterland have been welded into a 
French protectorate, under the name of 
Mauretania, the classic name of Morocco. 
For a half century the elastic frontier of 
Algeria has been pushed westward until, a 
decade ago, it was overstepped. The map 
shows the westward march of the French- 
man. A conspicuous triumph of the French 
policy in Morocco was recorded only a few 
days after the announcement that a Ger- 
man warship had entered the port of Agadir. 
On the national holiday of France, July 14, 
Sultan Mulai Hafid sent from Fez, to his 
representative in Paris, the first wireless 
telegraph message, directing ‘him to con- 








REVIVING THE BISMARCKIAN POLICY OF THE 
MAILED FIST 
(Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, outlining his African policy) 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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gratulate the President of France upon the 
opening of telegraph communication be- 
tween Morocco and France. 


Agadir, known also as Santa Cruz, 
is a small seaport on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. Why does the 
Kaiser want it? For two reasons. In the 
first place, Germany came, last of all the col- 
onizing powers, and found that all the un- 
civilized lands of the world had been staked 
out by her rivals. She succeeded in picking 
out a few comparatively unimportant pieces 
of land in Africa, seized a port of China, and 
successfully managed a scheme for a domi- 
nating interest in Asiatic Turkey, by means 
of skilful diplomacy at Constantinople, but 
chiefly through securing control of the much- 
discussed Bagdad Railway. The Kaiser real- 
izes—in fact, he has openly admitted—that 
France will ultimately get the larger portion 
of the best provinces of Morocco. In the 
general liquidation of the Moorish Sultan’s 
domain, however, Germans hope to obtain 
“compensating advantages.” Agadir is an 
excellent point to develop the Kaiser’s daring 
scheme to get the lion’s share of South Amer- 
ican trade. It is within easy reach of Brazil, 
and, moreover, it commands the British ocean 
routes to South Africa, India, and Australia. 
This latter fact explains the British interest. 
Agadir might be transformed into a naval 
station of much strength. 


What May be 
Done 
with Agadir 


Resentment OMe of the European journals 
Against German affect to see danger to the United 
Methods — States, as well as Great Britain, in 
the establishment of a German naval station 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, maintaining 
that, once in possession of such a post, Ger- 
many will reap a good deal of the strategic 
advantages of the Panama Canal. The inci- 
dent is apparently a further illustration of the 
opportunist policy of the Kaiser, which has 
been summed up by one French observer as: 
“Never miss a good opportunity for making 
the rest of the powers feel that nothing can be 
settled without Germany being first consulted, 
but let the Fatherland assert itself at the 
moment when such assertion will be most 
likely to produce results without producing 
war.” The cynical chancelleries of Europe 
are expecting the Germans to remain at 
Agadir until it is made worth their while to 
leave. This means that the Moroccan ques- 
tion has now descended to the bargain-coun- 
ter stage. The French press is bitterly char- 
acterizing the German method of conducting 
international business as savoring rather of 
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blackmail than of diplomacy. Not a few of 
the journals of Berlin accept the challenge, 
and openly rejoice in the way in which Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wichter, the Foreign Minister, 
is reviving the Bismarckian methods of the 
“mailed fist.” 
Goinstnateas As a result of the general elec- 
of an Austrian tions in Austria, held on June 13 
Flection ‘and 20, the government was de- 
feated by the so-called Christian Socialists, 
and the premier, Baron Richard von Bien- 
erth, resigned on June 26. Elections for the 
Austrian Reichsrath are long and generally 
complicated proceedings, owing to the radical 
differences of language and political opinion 
in Francis Joseph’s polyglot empire. In this 
election for the 516 constituencies, there were 
2987 candidates, or nearly six for each seat 
to be filled, representing fifty-one parties or 
factions. Second ballots had to be taken in 
nearly two-thirds of the constituencies, caus- 
ing great delay in announcing the result. It 
was nearly a week after the second balloting 
before the premier knew definitely that he 
would not have sufficient backing to carry on 
the government. Upon Baron von Bienerth’s 
resignation, Emperor Francis Joseph re- 
quested Baron Gautch von Frankenthurm to 
form a new ministry. The new premier is of 
the same general political faith as his prede- 
cessor. He will probably have as much diffi- 
culty in keeping parliamentary government 
running smoothly. When the Reichsrath 
began its regular sessions, on July 18, the 
aged Francis Joseph, who will be eighty-one 
years old on the eighteenth of the present 
month, himself read his speech from the 
throne, showing no trace of his recent illness. 
He emphasized the necessity for an immedi- 
ate reorganization of the army, and earnestly 
exhorted the members to do their best to put 
an end to factional strife. 


It has been said by more than one 
keen observer of Oriental politics 
that there are three great prob- 
lems, which, in their gradual development, 
are likely to determine the character of the 
relations between Europe and Asia in the 
present century. The first, which will, to a 
certain extent, indicate the moral attitude of 
Europe toward the East, is the course which 
will be shaped by Great Britain in her con- 
trol of India. The second is the future of 
China, and the third that of the so-called 
Middle or Near East, which begins with 
Persia, and travels westward to the Adriatic 
Sea, with Russia on the north and Egypt on 


Problems 
of the 
Near East 
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the south. The third of these problems have 
been figuring in the news very prominently 
recently. Despite the undoubted advance 
made by the Young Turk administration at 
Constantinople, and the many claims made 
for its achievements, there is undoubtedly a 
great deal yet to be desired in the way Turkey 
is handling her subject populations. In this 
fact may be found the causes of possible 
grave European complications. On another 
page this month (239) we present some facts 
and figures showing what a German writer is 
pleased to call the “Revival of the Crescent.” 
The German policy toward the Middle East, 
with its immediate projects and ultimate 
aims, is set forth enthusiastically by this 
German writer. A rapid sketch of Ottoman 
politics is also given, with reference to the 
Albanian and Macedonian difficulties, the 
Sultan’s recent visit to these disturbed cen- 
ters, and some comment by Turkish and Bul- 
garian journals on Parliamentarism as_ it 
manifests itself in the empire of the Turk. 


The Young Turks are undoubt- 
edly conducting the administra- 
tion of their country with vigor 
and a certain skill. The outside world, how- 
ever, which has been watching the severe 
repressive measures adopted by the Turkish 
authorities in Albania, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to sympathize with the nationalizing 
policy of Constantinople. More than one 
Young Turk statesman has reluctantly ad- 
mitted that the political program of his party 
includes as one of its essential principles the 
“gradual Turkification” of all non-Turks 
and non-Moslem nationalities of the empire. 
This kind of policy, as Russia can well testify, 
always bears bitter fruit. The Albanian, the 
Armenian, the Kurd, the Greek and the Arab 
have always fought this idea, and the new 
régime at Constantinople is not finding it 
any easier to “Turkify” the empire than did 
Abdul Hamid. Unfortunately, furthermore, 
the various and multiform political prob- 
lems that complicate the Turkish situation 
do not concern Turkey alone. They involve 
international interests of considerable magni- 
tude. It is believed in Western Europe that 
Germany and Austria are of one mind on the 
subject of Turkey, and that they will not 
permit any interference with the government 
at Constantinople so long as Teutonic com- 
mercial ambitions are being satisfied in the 
Sultan’s Asiatic domain. In a few years, 


“Turkifying ” 
All 


Moslems 


when the Austro-Hungarian naval program 
is completed, and the dual monarchy has a 
fleet comparable to that of Italy, the political 
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LORD KITCHENER, THE NEW BRITISH CONSUL- 
GENERAL TO EGYPT 
(As he appeared on a recent visit to the United States) 


experts are predicting that there will be an 
aggressive campaign on the part of the mili- 
tary monarchies of Central Europe, under 
the lead of the German Empire, for the 
absorption of Turkey, commercially if not 
politically. 


Several things which seem likely 
to happen in the near future may 
change the face of the situation. 
Russia is recovering, slowly but surely, from 
the eclipse which she underwent as a military 
power after her defeat by Japan. She is 
preparing troubles for the Turk by inflaming 
Montenegrin ambitions and inciting aid to 
the revolting Albanians. Last month Mo- 
hammed Ali Mirza, the exiled Shah of Persia, 
who, since his deposition two years ago, has 
been a prisoner in Russia, on a pension paid 
by the Russian Government, escaped,—with 
Russian connivance, it is believed,—and be- 


Egypt to 
be Ruled 
by Kitchener 
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gan a campaign for regaining his throne, a 
campaign, it should not be forgotten, which 
includes war against Turkey. At the same 
time that these events were happening in the 
North, important changes were taking place 
in Egypt. Early last month, Sir John Eldon 
Gorst, who had been British agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt since Lord Cromer’s 
retirement in April, 1907, resigned because of 
ill health. A few days later he died in Lon- 
don. In his latest report upon Egyptian 
affairs, Sir Eldon acknowledged that the re- 
sult of the present conciliatory policy in 
Egypt had not been satisfactory. Americans 
will not soon forget the vigorously worded 
criticism of Britain’s easy-going policy in 
Egypt made two years ago by ex-President 
Roosevelt when on his trip through that coun- 
try returning from his African hunting tour. 
It will be remembered that Boutros Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, had been murdered, and 
that Mr. Roosevelt criticized the English 
authorities for being lax in handling the na- 
tionalistic agitation. For some time there has 
been an increasing demand in England for the 
appointment of a “strong man” to Egypt. 
On July 14, it was announced that Lord 
Kitchener had been appointed to succeed Sir 
Eldon Gorst. At the present juncture, this 
appointment would seem to have a special 
significance, and the British Government must 
have had reason, very strong to itself, for 
making it. Undoubtedly the appointment 
will have a disquieting effect at Constanti- 
nople. A French newspaper intimates that it 
may have been made because of a veiled threat 
in one of the Berlin journals that a new 
conference over. Morocco would also be 
made to cover Egypt. 











TURKEY’S NON-SUCCESS IN ALBANIA——A POLISH VIEW 

(The cartoonist of Mucha, Warsaw, here gives what may 
be taken as the Russian as well as the Polish view of Turkey’s 
problem in Albania. Russia and Italy keep the top spinning. 
Turkey only gets her toe stubbed) 
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WRECK OF THE FEDERAL EXPRESS AT BRIDGEPORT, JULY 11 


While running at high speed 
through the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn., on July 11, the Federal 
Express, which is the principal through train 
between Washington and Boston, jumped 
a “cross-over”’ switch and was thrown from a 
twenty-foot viaduct into a street. Fourteen 


The Bridgeport 
Railroad 
Accident 


of the passengers were killed and many others 
were seriously injured. Among the killed was 
the engineer, who had apparently taken a 
chance in running at a speed of sixty miles an 
hour, where the rules of the road call for a 
speed of only fifteen miles, in order to make up 
time. The switch could not stand the strain 
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ST. LOUIS BASEBALL TEAM—SURVIVORS OF THE BRIDGEPORT WRECK 
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HENRY N. ATWOOD FLYING OVER THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS ON JULY 14 


of such a speed, and the result was perhaps 
the most frightful accident in the history of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. The steel construction of the five 
sleeping-cars that were derailed doubtless 
saved the lives of many passengers. Two 
Pullman cars at the rear end of the train did 
not leave the track. These cars were occu- 
pied by twenty-two young athletes, members 
of the St. Louis National League baseball 
team. These young men worked with a vim 
to help the injured passengers out of the 
wreck and won the gratitude of many. 


Progress iuman flight has made rapid 
in strides during the past twelve 
Aviation months, as is shown in the pro- 
fusely illustrated article which we present to 
our readers this month, beginning on page 174. 
The longest cross-country flight yet made in 
this country was that of Henry N. Atwood, 
who attracted national attention last month 
by flying from Boston to Washington. The 
trip of 550 odd miles was covered by Atwood 
in several stages. He started from Boston on 
June 30, and flew to New London, where he 
took a sky view of the Yale-Harvard boat 
race on the Thames: Next day he proceeded 
to New York, circled over the skyscraper dis- 


trict in the lower section of the city, paid a 
visit to the Statue of Liberty, and came toa 
landing on Governor’s Island. On July 4 he 
left for Atlantic City, arriving there in good 
form. A number of difficulties were expe- 
rienced in the last stage of the trip, but the 
young airman finally reached the capital and 
alighted on the White House lawn, where 
President Taft presented him with a medal 
from the Washington Aero Club. The Daily 
Mail’s circuit-of-England-and-Scotland race 
will be in progress (July 22-August 5) when 
this REVIEW appears. A prize of $50,000 
awaits the aviator who finishes in the shortest 
time. Chicago is planning a great inter- 
national flying meet for this month, to run 
from the 12th to the 20th, which will un- 
doubtedly attract visitors from all over the 
country. Many of the world’s famous flyers 
are scheduled to take part. A fine aviation 
field has been laid out at Grant Park, on the 
lake front, with accommodations for 50,000 
spectators. Flying contests of all sorts are 
on the program, the prizes aggregating 
$80,000. United States Government avia- 
tors will also participate, and President Taft 
is expected to be present. It is possible that 
some wonderful feats will be seen at this 
Chicago meet. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 21 to July 19, 1911) 

















GEN. WILLIAM H. BIXBY 
(Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., supervising the uncovering of 
the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 21.—In the Senate, a combination of 
Democrats and ‘“‘insurgent’’ Republicans directs 
the Finance Committee to report the Wool bill; Mr. 
Root (Rep., N. Y.) speaks in favor of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. ... The House rejects the 
Senate amendment to the measure providing for 
the direct elections of Senators. 

June 22. In the Senate, the Wool and Farmers’ 
Free List bills are reported adversely from the 
Finance Committee. 

June 26.—The Senate, by a viva voce vote, re- 
jects the Root amendment to the Reciprocity bill. 

June 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Cummins (Rep., 
Ia.) speaks in favor of his amendments to the 
Reciprocity bill, and Mr. Borah (Rep., Ida.) 
denounces the agreement itself. 

July 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Burton (Rep., 
Ohio) advocates the passage of the Reciprocity bill, 
and Mr. Cummins (Rep., Ia.) concludes his argu- 
ment proposing the amendment of the measure. 

. The House sends to confesence committee the 
resolution providing for the direct election of 
Senators. 


July 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Works (Rep., Cal.), 
in a speech against the establishment of a depart- 
ment of public health, upholds the doctrines of 
Christian Science; Mr. Gronna (Rep., N. D.) 
speaks against the Reciprocity bill. 

July 8-9.—The Senate rejects amendments to 
the Reciprocity bill proposed by Messrs. Cummins 
(Rep., Ia.) and Simmons (Dem., N. C.). 

July 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Sutherland (Rep., 
Utah) opposes the approval of the Arizona consti- 
tution and criticizes the ‘Oregon idea.” 

July 12.—The Senate rejects the plan of Mr. 
Bailey (Dem., Tex.) to add the Farmers’ Free List 
bill as an amendment to the Reciprocity bill. 

July 13.—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette (Rep., 
Wis.) begins a speech criticizing the administra- 
tion and the Reciprocity bill. 

July 14.—The Senate reaches an agreement to 
vote upon the Reciprocity bill on July 22 and then 
to take up the Wool, Farmers’ Free List, and Re- 
apportionment measures. 

July 17.—The Senate passes a bill limiting cam- 
paign expenses in Congressional elections and 
primaries and providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions. 

July 19.—The Senate ratifies the treaty with 
Great Britain which provides for the arbitration 
cf certain pecuniary claims. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 

June 21.—President Taft asks Congress to 
amend the Food and Drug law in accordance with 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. ... Judge 
Lanning, of the United States Circuit Court at 
Wilmington, Del., orders the dissolution of the so- 
called Powder Trust....The New York City 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment adopts the 
McAneny-Willcox subway report. 

June 22.—The relations of the Mormon Church 
with the Sugar Trust are explained to the special 
investigating committee of the House by a former 
Mormon bishop. 

June 24.—The United States Circuit Court at 
St. Louis declares that the merger of the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific railways was legal. 

June 26.—The Commissionér of the Land Office 
declares invalid the so-called Cunningham claims, 
involving 5250 acres of coal lands in Alaska. 

June 27.—The voters of Hoboken, N. J., reject 
the commission plan of government. The 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, “of New 
York City, refuses the city’s terms for the con- 
struction of new subways; the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company accepts them. 

June 29.—President Taft sends a special message 
to the Senate urging the ratification of the treaties 
with Honduras and Nicaragua. ... The President 
nominates six ministers to South and Central 
American countries. ... P. P. Claxton is appointed 
Commissioner of Education.... The Wisconsin 
Senate passes the Assembly measure levying a tax 
upon incomes. The special session of the 
Illinois Legislature adjourns without passing the 
deep-waterways measure for which they were 
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KING GEORGE WITH THE PROVOST OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


called... . A federal grand jury indicts eighty- 
three men connected with the steel-wire industry, 
charging them with conspiracy to restrain trade. 

June 30.—The report of Herbert Knox Smith, 
Commissioner of Corporations, on the investiga- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation is 
made public.... The Treasury closes its fiscal 
year with a surplus of $33,000,000. 

July 1.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders an investigation of all express companies 
doing an interstate business. .. . The Connecticut 
House of Representatives passes a bill providing 
for one day’s rest in seven for all employees. . . 
Inthe Kentucky Democratic primary, Ollie James 
is nominated for United States Senator and James 
D. McCreary for Governor. 

July 6.—The Attorney-General begins an action 
against the Lehigh Valley Railroad to separate 
the business of coal mining from railroading. 

July 9.—The Postmaster-General announces an 
increase in the salary of rural carriers to compen- 
sate them for extra work in case Congress approves 
his recommendation for a parcels post. 

July 11.—Governor Baldwin signs the Public 
Utilities bill passed by the Connecticut General 
Assembly. 

July 12.—The Attorney-General recommends to 
the President that Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, head of 
the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture, be dismissed for alleged violation of 


the law. . . . The New York Assembly endorses the 
proposed federal income tax, completing ratifica- 
tion by that State. ... Governor Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, is elected to the United States Senate 
by the General Assembly... . Judge E. C. O’Rear 
is nominated for Governor of Kentucky at. the 
State Republican Convention. 

July 13.—Secretary of War Stimson arrives at 
Colon to inspect the Panama Camal. . . . Governor 
Dix, of New York, signs the Levy bill amending the 
election law of the State. ... Three revenue 
officials and twenty-one officers and employees of 
butterine manufacturers are arrested in Chicago 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the Government. 

July 14.—The House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture decides to 
investigate the charges against Dr. Wiley. 

July 16.—The Postmaster-General designates 
post-offices at New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
St. Louis as postal savings banks. 

July 17.—The Government begins a suit against 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway to dissociate 
it from the coal companies which it controls. 

July 18.—Jersey City, N. J., rejects the com- 
mission form of government. 

July 19.—The New York Senate passes a bill 
relieving racing associations from responsibility for 
gambling at the tracks. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


June 21.—The Portuguese Constituent Assem- 
bly elects Anselmo Braamcamp first president of the 
republic. ...Duez, former liquidator of French 
religious orders, is sentenced to twelve years penal 
servitude for embezzling public funds. 

June 22.—King George V. and Queen Mary are 
crowned in Westminster Abbey amid scenes of im- 
pressive splendor, more than six thousand persons 
witnessing the ceremony. 

June 23.—The Monis ministry in France, meet- 
ing a defeat in the Chamber of Deputies, decides to 
resign. ... Rebel Arabs in Yemen surprise and 
rout a Turkish force, with 1000 killed. 

June 26.—Joseph Caillaux is asked by President 
Falliéres of France to form a ministry. .. . Premier 
Von Bierneth of Austria resigns following a defeat 
of the Christian Socialists in the general election. 

June 27.—Jean Cruppi becomes Minister of 
Justice in the Caillaux cabinet in France, and Jus- 
tin de Selves takes the portfolio of foreign affairs. 

July 1.—Changes in the directorate of the Mex- 
ican National Railways are announced. 

July 5.—The House of Lords passes Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment to the Government’s Veto 
bill.... Martial law is established throughout 
Paraguay, President Jara assuming a dictatorship. 

July 6.—The British House of Lords passes the 
second clause of the Veto bill as amended. 

July 7.—King George and Queen Mary arrive at 
Kingstown Harbor on their first visit, as sover- 
eigns, to Dublin. 

July 11.—Debate upon the Moroccan question 
in the French Chamber is postponed sine die on 
the Government’s motion. i 

July 13.—Edward, eldest son of King George, is 
invested as Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle, 
Wales. e 7 

July 18.—The revolution in Hayti is reported to 
be serious; an American gunboat is sent to protect 
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American interests. ... Mohammed Ali, the de- 
posed Shah, lands in Persia in an attempt to regain 
the throne. . . . Emperor Francis Joseph opens the 
Reichsrath at Vienna.... Tory leaders in the 
British House of Lords decide to permit the Veto 
bill to pass as amended. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 21.—The German Emperor visits the 
American battleships at Kiel. 

June 28.—It is announced at Washington that 
the Anglo-American arbitration treaty has been 
agreed upon in every important provision. 

June 29.—At the request of the American em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, Russia admits Jewish 
buyers to the fur trade at Tyumen. 

July 1.—German troops are landed at Agadir, 
Morocco; much uneasiness prevails in France. 

July 2—The American consulate-general at 
Bogota is permanently closed.... Claims aggre- 
gating $250,000 are filed against Mexico for killing 
and wounding Americans at El Paso during the 
fighting around Juarez. 

July 4.—Germany sends the cruiser Berlin to 
Agadir, Morocco, to replace the gunboat there. 

July 5.—The United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy submit a note to Hayti 
insisting that claims of their respective citizens be 
settled within three months. ... Turkey begins 
military preparations in view of Montenegro’s 
continued activity. 

July 7.—A treaty abolishing pelagic sealing is 
signed at Washington by representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan. 

July 9.—The French ambassador at Berlin and 
the German Foreign Minister, after a conference 
on Morocco, issue an optimistic semi-official note. 

July 1o.—Russia informs Germany that she is in 
complete agreement with the French viewpoint in 
the Moroccan affair. 

July 12.—France asks Spain to explain the arrest 
of two Frenchmen in Morocco. 

July 14.—Great Britain and Japan sign a new 
treaty of alliance, to last ten years. . 

July 19.—The United States Government em- 
phatically denies that another intervention in Cuba 
is contemplated. ... The Spanish ambassador at 
Paris expresses the regret of his government for the 
arrest of the French consul-general in Morocco. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 21.—The Olympic, the largest steamship 
in the world, arrives at New York on its first trans- 
atlantic trip. 

June 23.—A severe storm causes heavy damage 
to shipping at Chilean ports. 

June 24.—A boiler explosion on the City of St. 
Joseph, near Memphis, results in the death of 
seventeen persons. 

June 25.—The Grand Prix de Paris is won by 
Marquis de Ganay’s As d’Atout, Frank Gould’s 
Combourg being second. 

June 27.—Dr. Hill, the retiring American ambas- 
sador, is the guest at a dinner given by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce at Berlin. ...The 
Port Hood coal mines at Cape Breton are com- 
pletely flooded with sea water. 

June 29.—The Eucharistic Congress at Madrid 
closes with a brilliant procession through the 
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streets. ... Russia's first dreadnought, the Sevas- 
lopol, is launched at St. Petersburg. 

June 30.—Cardinal Gibbons celebrates at Balti- 
more the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood and his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
Cardinal. . 

July 3.—The British seamen’s strike ends, the 
men obtaining a majority of their demands. 

July 4.—W. T. Stead, in a Fourth of July ad- 
dress at London, proposes that a statue of George 
Washington, “‘the greatest Englishman of the 
eighteenth century,” be placed at Westminster. 

July 5.—Judge Gary, presiding at the Interna- 
tional Steel Conference at Brussels, advocates an 
international agreement. 

July 7.—Lieutenant Conneau, the French army 
aviator, wins the 1000-mile circuit race from Paris 
to London and return, begun on June 18. 

July 11.—Fourteen persons are killed, and many 
injured, in the wreck of the Federal Express, from 
Washington to Boston, which jumped the track at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

July 13.—A memorial tablet to William Penn is 
unveiled in the Church of All Hallows, London. 


July 14.—Forest fires in northern Ontario, caus- 
ing the loss of more than one hundred lives, are be- 
lieved to be under control; the fires in northern 
Michigan and Maine are also reported to be dying 
out... . Harry N. Atwood completes his aeroplane 
flight from Boston to Washington and is received 
by President Taft on the White House lawn. 
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CONFEDERATE VETERANS AT THE GRAVES OF COMRADES ON THE FIELD OF BULL RUN 


(MANASSAS), 
From left to right: W.C. Payne, James B. Spicer, 


W. M. McDonald, 


July 16.—Twenty-one miners are killed in an 
explosion at the Cascade Mine at Sykesville, Pa. 

July 17.—It is stated that the daily death aver- 
age from cholera at Palermo is twenty and at 
Naples twelve. ... The Belgian aviator Olieslagers 
makes a flight of 388 miles in an aeroplane at Brus- 
sels, a world’s record... . A Russian railway loan 
of $24,000,000 is arranged at Berlin by a group of 
German and Dutch financiers. 


OBITUARY 


June 21.—Bruno Oscar Klein, a well-known New 
York musician and composer, 53... . Clarence A. 
Knight, an eminent Chicago lawyer, 58. 

June 24.—Rear-Adm. Charles Stuart Norton, 
U.S: N., retired, 74. 

June 25.—Princess Clotilde, daughter of King 
Victor Emmanuel II. and aunt of the present 
Italian King, 68. 

June 26.—Prof. Julian W. Baird, dean of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 52. 

June 28.—John Dobson, the well-known carpet 
manufacturer, 84.... / Abraham Abraham, the 
prominent Brooklyn drygoods merchant and 
philanthropist, 68. 

June 29.—Paul de Longpre, the painter of 
flowers, 56. 

June 30.—Denis O'Connor, Archbishop of To- 
ronto, 70. 

July 1.—Eugene F. Ware, former Commissioner 
of Pensions and well known as the poet “ Ironquil,” 
70.... Smith Ely, formerly mayor of New York 
City and an ex-member of Congress, 86... . John 
B. Sleman, Jr., founder of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, 37. 

July 2.—Felix Mottl, director of the Royal 
Opera at Munich, 54. ... Gen. Clement A. Evans, 
formerly commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, 78... . Franklin A. Wilson, ex- 
president of the Maine Central Railroad, 78 
William J. Thompson, twenty years ago a leader in 
the New Jersey Democracy, 63. 


JULY 21, 1911 


George W. Johnson, A. C. McDonald, S. S. Jones, 
and J. H. Gordon 


July 4.—Franklin Fyles, the New York play- 
wright and critic, 64.... Vaughan Kester, the 
novelist, 41. 

July 5.—Maria Pia, formerly Queen Dowager of 
Portugal, 63. 

July 7—Edward Dicey, the English author and 
journalist, 79.... Representative Alexander C. 
Mitchell, of the 2nd Kansas District, 50. 

July 8.—Prof. John P. Viteck, of Georgetown 
University, 30....Ira Erastus Davenport, for- 
merly well known as a spiritualist, 72. 

July 1o.—Frank A. Hooker, Justice of: the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, 67.... Pierre Emil 
Levasseur, director of the College of France and a 
. riter of histories of the laboring classes, 82. 


George Gardner Rockwood, a well-known New 


York photographer, 79. 

July 11.—Charles S. Southmayd, formerly a 
prominent New York lawyer, 64... . Charles 
Marie Claude, Marquis de Broughillier-Chavigny, 
the lecturer, and professor of French literature and 
politics at Harvard, 54. 

July 12.—Sir Eldon Gorst, British Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt, 50... . Edward L. Hal- 
stead, chief ‘signal officer on the Staff of General 
Sheridan in Virginia, 71. 

July 13.—Gen. W. B. Shattuc, ex-Congressman 
from Ohio, 70... . Timothy E. Ryan, Democratic 
National Committeeman of Wisconsin, 52. 

July 14.—Prof. Hermann Senator, director of 
the Medical Polyclinic Institute cf Berlin, 77. 

July 15.—Noble P. Swift, a prominent meat- 
packer of Massachusetts, 80. .. . Louise, Dowager 
Duchess of Devonshire, 80. 

July 16.—Theodore H. Freeland, president of 
the American Bank Note Company, 77... . Fran- 
cis M. Osborne, a prominent coal operator of 
Cleveland, 56....Col. Albert Clarke, the well- 
known Protectionist of Boston, 71. 

July 18.—Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, a leader 
in the woman-suffrage movement in New York 
State, 81. 
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SOME MORE ROUGH-RIDER 


Proposed amendments to the Reciprocity Bill—and they were legion—were all killed or quashed, and the 
measure went to a vote in its original state. 


From the State Journal (Columbus) 
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FROM WITHIN OR WITHOUT? WAITING FOR THE VOTE 
(Asin the case of the Maine, the question is, Has the Republi- (—that is, on the Reciprocity Bill; but now that the vote has 
can party been injuréd from within, or without?) been taken, the farmer will wait for his chance to vote) 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the Herald (Washington) 
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‘BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


From the Times (New York) 








STILL TIME TO LOCK THE DOOR BEFORE THE HORSE 
IS STOLEN 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 








From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 


With the Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigating on the one hand, and the agita- 
tion for a parcels post on the other, the ex- 
press companies find themselves between two 
fires. Meanwhile they have reduced their 
rates. he conservation of our Alaskan re- 
sources is still a controversial question. The 
people are of opinion that they have not 
been fully informed about this matter,—hence 
the cartoon entitled “Up with the Curtain.” 
The Pioneer Press cartoon reminds us that 
Senator Lorimer is still being investigated. 
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WEATHER INDICATIONS: THREATENING, WITH RIS- 
ING TEMPERATURE 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 
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ON THE NATIONAL PUTTING GREEN 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE I9I2 PRESIDENTIAL LADDER 


This cartoon, and the one to the right of it, refer to Senator 
La Follette’s speech last month criticising the adminis- 
tration of President Taft 


From the Evening Post (Chicago) 
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eagle’ ; THE DONKEY: “ARE THERE THAT MANY DEMOCRATS?” 
pony Je 7S : From the Journal (Detroit) 
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MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES “TAKE IT AWAY! TAKE IT -AWAY!” 
(Tammany Hall is supposed to be reaping considerable ad- (The Wool Schedule seems to be a source of terror to the 
vantage from the fact that the Legislature at Albany Republican elephant. Revision might be bad for his 
is Democratic) health and result in a fatal party split) 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) From the World (New York) 
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FRANCE’S AFRICAN SURPRISE PARTY 
From Fischietto (Zurin) 


The Frenchman in Morocco, enjoying his 
siesta and unsuspicious of any danger, is rudely 
awakened by the “ Panther” of the Sahara— 
a word play on the name of the vessel sent by 
Germany to Agadir, practically giving a chal- 
lenge to French domination in Morocco. 
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AGAIN A PIRATE IN THE CARIBBEAN? 
(The exiled ex-President Castro, of Venezuela, is reported ta 
be back,—or attempting ‘“‘to come back”’) 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 
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THE MOROCCAN SITUATION 
PARK POLICEMAN (John Bull): ‘‘Well, I'll be blowed!’’ 
From the Star (Montreal) 











THE END OF THE CORONATION SEES THE LORDS’ THE UNPOPULAR PEER: ‘‘CHEER UP, OLD TOP! 


VETO FIGHT ON AGAIN 
From the Herald (Montreal) 
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THAT’S NOTHING TO WHAT’S COMING TO ME 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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ADMIRAL TOGO, WHO WILL BE THE GUEST OF THE UNITED STATES 





THIS MONTH 


(The Japanese admiral, who is a lover of children, is here shown with a British sailor boy, 
the eldest son of Rear Admiral Dundas) 


ADMIRAL TOGO, TYPE OF SAMURAI’ 


BY ADACHI 


HE house of Togo Kichizaemon, a Sat- 

suma samurai of modest station, and the 
father of the celebrated Admiral, stood a 
neighbor to the house of Ito Mouemon. Mr. 
Ito (who must not be confounded with the 
late Prince Ito, of the Choshu clan) was a 
schoolmaster. Sixty years ago he taught the 
youth of Satsuma clan. He was more than 
a scholar and instructor. He was a philos- 


KINNOSUKE 


opher also, of the school of the great Chinese 
sage, Wang Yang-ming. To his boys, Ito was 
wont to say: “The Way is the Way of all 
[who live] Under-Heaven. Who are Con- 
fucius and Mencius that they should monop- 
olize it?” : 

A decidedly revolutionary note in those 
days, and it took very much more: courage 
to say this—especially on the part of a 





1 In this intimate personal sketch of Admiral Togo, Mr. 
Adachi has assumed a knowledge, on the part of the general 
reader, of the more famous events of Togo’s career. It may 
be well, however, to recall here a few of the main facts of 
his patriotic service. Togo first came into world notice in 
the autumn of 1894, when, as commander of the Japanese 
warship Naniwa, he fired upon the Chinese transport, the 
Kowshing, flying the British flag, but carrying Chinese 
troops to Korea. The complications then threatened did 
not ensue. Admiral Togo served all through the Russo- 
Javanese War, commanding the united fleet of Nippon. 


He devoted his particular attention to guarding the home 
waters. On May 27.1905, in the battle of Tsushima, or the 
Sea of Japan, he crushed the Russian Baltic fleet, under 
command of Admiral Rozhestvenski. For his services in 
the Chinese War, he was promoted Vice-Admiral. Im- 
mediately after the Battle of the Sea of Japan, he was 
created Admiral. In June, with General ogi, he rep- 
resented Japan at the coronation of King George of Eng- 
land. This month, on his way home, he will pay a visit 
to the United States, and for a fortnight be the guest 
of the nation. 
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schoolmaster—than for Renan to write the 
‘Life of Jesus” or Mrs. Ward “Robert Els- 
mere.”” The future Admiral was then too 
young to come under the direct and personal 
influence of the teacher of Satsuma, but the 
men who led him, who dominated his life 
and thought and whom he adored with all the 
idolatry of young enthusiasm, did receive 
this influence. Out of the school of Ito came 
the great Saigo, perhaps the greatest military 
genius-the New Nippon has produced. As 
commander-in-chief of the Boracde Banners, 
as the imperial forces were called, Saigo did 
more to bring about the restoration of the 
imperial power and the downfall of the Sho- 
gunate than any other one man. Out of the 
same school came Okubo, who is counted as 
one of the four real authors of the New Nip- 
pon with the Emperor, the Great Saigo and 
Kido. Both Okubo and Saigo, especially 
Saigo, have, for fifty years, ever been the idols 
of the military men of Japan; Saigo had a 
dominant influence in the shaping of the 
career of the future Admiral. Through these 
great men with whom he came in contact 
Togo received a full measure of the wisdom 
of Wang Yang-ming which Schoolmaster Ito 
loved to expound. 


SCHOOLED IN THE ‘‘POISE OF THE SOUL” 


“T am no scholar,” said the Admiral one 
day recently in reply to the question, “ What 
has been the guiding torch of your life?” “TI 
am no scholar. From my early youth, how- 
ever, my masters have compelled me to exam- 
ine and follow carefully the teachings of the 
school of Yomei (Wang Yang-ming). It 
seems to me that a soldier can derive a great 
deal of benefit from the study of Yomei.” 

The school of Yomei emphasizes the 
“noise of the soul.” In the making of man, 
the school is partial to a fine balance of nerve, 
not at all stolid or dead but sensitive and 
active, which will not be disturbed by a little 
thing like the bursting of a bomb or facing 
the ghost of despair in the hour of defeat. 

Here then is the foundation stone upon 
which the life of the fighting sailor of Nippon 
is built. And since there is no other human 
being either living or out of history who can 
stand upon the same platform with the Ad- 
miral Togo save the heroic shade of Nelson, 
perhaps (judged by the only standard by 
which men should be judged—that of the 
magnitude of achievement), the above men- 
tioned little fact may be of some importance 
to the student of military life. 

It was in the twilight hours of the Shogu- 


nate that a few young men left Satsuma for 
the then newly opened treaty port of Yoko- 
hama. With their top knots and the swords 
of their ancestors at their belts, they went to 
school to an Englishman there that they 
might learn of the speech and the wonders of 
the West. The future admiral wads one of 
them. When the imperial command “de- 
scended” upon the Satsuma clan to break 
down the power of the Shogun, the Togo 
served on board the now historic warship, 
Kasuga, a two-funnelled, three-masted, pad- 
dle-wheel vessel of to15 tons. In 1870, he 
was ordered to the Ryujo, a ship built at 
Aberdeen and originally intended, so report 
said, for the Confederacy. At the same time 
the Admiral was promoted, for the first time, 
to be an “apprentice” cadet. In the follow- 
ing year, at the age’of nearly twenty-four, 
he had the good fortune to be selected as one 
of the twelve government students sent to 
England for the study of a modern navy in its 
practical operation. Togo was trained aboard 
the training ship Worcester at Plymouth 
under Captain Smith. About the time he 
was finishing his course of studies in Eng- 
land, the Nippon Government ordered the 
construction of the Hivei at a British yard 
and Togo was given the commission to super- 
intend its building as the inspector repre- 
senting the Japanese government. It was on 
this newly built cruiser, the Hiyei, that he 
returned home in May, 1878. 

He was then thirty years of age; he had 
left his student life behind him. 

As a young man and student, there are 
many tales which make him famous for his 
stupidity and slowness of perception. The 
best that Captain Smith could say for hin— 
and that too after the fame of Togo had cir- 
cled the globe with the report of the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan—was: 

“Togo was an excellent fellow. He was 
not what you would call brilliant, but a 
great plodder, slow to learn, but very sure 
when he had learnt. i 

“Fool Heihachi” was the fond title by which 
Marquis Saigo Judo, the younger brother of 
the Great Saigo, used to call the Admiral. 
In fact the Marquis Saigo was the Minister 
of Marine at the time of the Chinese-Japanese 
war. When the report of the sinking of the 
now famous Kowshing (a British ship char- 
tered as a transport by China but sailing 
under the British colors), by the captain of 
the Naniwa, who was no other than the pres- 
ent Admiral Togo himself, reached Tokyo, 
Prince Ito, who was the premier at the time, 
called a cabinet council at once. “It’s a 














terrific mess,” said Prince Ito. “It may 
cause no end of troublesome complications.” 

Saigo, then Minister of Marine, sympa- 
thized with his chief: “Togo has always 
been a fool—since his boyhood times,” he 
said. ‘‘He’s a fool now as of old. It’s a pity 
to make a fool commit harakiri, though... .” 

With all that the fact stands that Togo 
was one of a few young samurai whom the 
godlike foresight of the great Saigo had 
picked out from among the thousands of 
Satsuma youths. And the reward of Nip- 
pon’s faith in the judgment of the great 
Saigo came on the 28th of May 1906, when 
both the Baltic Squadron of Russia and 
the Battle of the Nippon Sea had passed 
into history. 

Upon his return from England he found 
the Nippon Navy in its cradle days. He was 
for a time the only officer who had enjoyed 
such an extended training abroad. So he 
had the center of the stage. He had no time 
for putting on airs, however, there were so 
many things for him to do. His rise in the 
navy has not been rapid but steady. The 
very constitution of the fighting force of Nip- 
pon does not permit the possibility of a one- 
man power—of a spectacular Napoleonic or 
Nelsonian régime. That perhaps is the reason 
why there is so little of Admiral Togo in his 
official report of what has been called the 
greatest naval battle ever fought in the his- 
tory of man and such a great deal of the sov- 
ereign virtue of his Majesty the Emperor 
and the devotion of the men and officers 
under him. That, also, is the reason why the 
greatness of the commander becomes all the 
more brilliant, because of the difficulties of 
commanding the confidence and the hero- 
worship of his men under such conditions. 
That again is the reason why the Admiral is 
a rather disappointing feature on a military 
parade and in the after-dinner speechmaking 
séances and such soul-filling comfort on the 
bridge of a Mikasa. 

Of the public career of Admiral Togo since 
the Russian war—even since the Chinese 
War—a good deal has already been written. 
Let us, therefore, seek himin a less frequented 
corner—in much more intimate circles. Let 
us try, if we may, to catch a glimpse or two 
of the Admiral among his own loved ones. 


TOGO’S MODEST TOKYO HOME 


Pray deign, then, to avoid the fashionable 
sections of the city of Toyko, and its wealthy 
and even aristocratic corners. Be pleased to 
scatter your steps far away from the center 
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of the city and roam at your sweet will in 
places where simplicity sets up housekeeping, 
in piping peace with dignity, and you are 
very likely to pass in front of a gate leading 
to a small house set in the center of a garden 
like a charming, albeit a homely gem. Ad- 
miral Togo lives there with his family. He 
may pay more than thirty dollars a month 
rent for the house and the garden; I rather 
doubt it. It is the same house that Sir Claude 
MacDonald, the British Ambassador, had 
a mischief of a time in finding. It wasin the 
Russian War time; the Ambassador wished 
to present to the Admiral a decoration from 
his home government. A report has it that 
Sir Claude passed and repassed the modest 
gate more than half a dozen times. I suppose 
that he saw the number on the gate post was 
correct. He did not, however, enter the gate. 
How could it be possible for the famous 
sailor whose name was familiar even on the 
lips of street gamins of Paris, London, and 
New York, to live in so humble a cottage? 
Certainly it was not built for the social enter- 
tainments and functions of the officers of the 
Imperial Navy, nor of cabinet ministers. 
Sir Claude ended by finding that the Admiral 
did live there. It has been reported, more- 
over, that the Admiral did not suffer much in 
the esteem of the Ambassador when the sur- 
prise was over. 

When you pass through the gate you will 
be greeted by a couple of smiling dogs—I 
mean the tail-wagging setters. With them 
you should be entirely at home. I have it 
from a distinguished American lady that they 
understand English perfectly, as all good 
dogs do. Admiral Togo loves them for cer- 
tain other accomplishments of theirs besides 
the understanding of English—they under- 
stand the language of birds. They can read 
the hieroglyphics which the deer and the 
wild boar print on mountain paths as they 
pass. Gun on shoulder, in the company of 
his dogs, with winter’s breath upon his face, 
and the Admiral is perfectly happy. He in- 
dulges in this favorite pastime of his in one of 
those rare days of leisure when duty lets him, 
out of school. 

Madame Togo may tell you the following 
incident, as she did some time ago to a re- 
porter of one of the Tokyo newspapers: It 
was the day when the Admiral bade farewell 
to his family. He had received the imperial 
command to take charge of the united fleet 
of Nippon waiting for him at Saseho. He 
was leaving his home for the battlefield. 

“As he was leaving the house,” said Ma- 
dame Togo, “he turned to me and said, 
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‘Pray be good enough to look after my 
dogs’! That was about the only thing he 
did say to me in parting.”’ 

I wonder if the Occident could appreciate 
the meaning of this brief request of the very 
silent man. When a samurai leaves his home 
for war, he exchanges the cups of cold water 
with those whom he leaves behind. It is the 
token that he is dead to the world; and only 
by a miracle does he expect to see them in 
the flesh again. And at the hour of parting, 
when his thoughts must have been flooding 
full with its heart-rending pathos, his last 
words commended the companions of his 
happy hours afield into the care of one in 
whom he had supreme confidence. 


HIS LOVE OF FLOWERS 


As you pass up along the chrysanthemum 
bordered path toward the Togo home you 
will see what a marvelous amount of pa- 
tience and tender care have been lavished 
upon the flowers. None of his countrymen 
have asked the Admiral if he would rather 
stay with his flowers than go to London and 
be lionized at a hundred banquets. None 
could ask the question,—it would be so self- 
evidently silly—even from what little we 
know of the Admiral. One might as well ask 
a child whether he would rather have a piece 
of candy or take a dose of quinine. The Ad- 
miral would a thousand times rather stay 
with his flowers. To parade through a social 
function is bitter mortification to his flesh; 
to enjoy the poetry spelled out in Nature’s 
colors is a passion with him. I know that 
gun-play and sword-play have not always 
rhymed with the blushings of May in Occi- 
dental thought. But it is different with us 
Japanese. Since the time of the gods, the 
lover of the blade with no passion for flowers 
in his soul has been ranked with pirates and 
assassins in the eyes of the samurai. 

One of the most popular tales told to the 
children of Japan in twilight hours is of an 
ancient warrior who had gone into thethick 
of battle with a spray of flowering cherry 
in his quiver. The battle lost, his quiver 
empty, his blade broken and covered with 
many wounds, he seated himself as the shades 
of night were falling about him, and taking 
out the cherry branch, now bare of blossoms, 
he regretted with his last breaths, the fortune 
of the day so unkind to the flower! Does 
this sound like soft, ladylike twaddle to 
Occidental ears? Then you have never 
really understood the ideal of the samurai. 

You will receive another proof of this as 





you follow a maid who would beg you to 
“honorably pass this way,” into a recep- 
tion room of the Togo cottage. But let us 
steal a glance at the appointment of the room. 
Unlike some other reception rooms in Nippon 
homes, the matted floor is covered with a 
carpet. The Admiral, you see, has been 
rather popular among his foreign friends. 
Many of them have come to see him. And, 
as it is very painful for Madame Togo or 
even her maid to beg her guests to take off 
their shoes at the threshold, and because it is 
painfully inconvenient for her guests to do 
so, this concession has been made. In the 
same spirit, doubtless, a stand and a few 
chairs are permitted to remain in the room; 
for not every one, even among the most grace- 
ful exponents of Western calisthenics, can 
sit down on the soft matted floor upon her 
doubled-up limbs and heels, as all the polite 
Japanese people are expected to do—espe- 
cially when a visit happens to be more than 
one hour long. 


THE TOGO HOSPITALITY 


There is a low platform in the small alcove 
of honor, called tokonoma. You must be 
very careful not to take your seat too close 
to it, although, of course, the hostess would 
insist upon your so doing;—for the nearest 
to the tokonoma is the seat of honor. There, 
you will see a flower composition set in a 
vase. Yes, invariably. The walls of the 
room are not covered with old swords, ar- 
mors and medals and historic flags—none of 
those. But just above the flower composi- 
tion, on the wall of the tokonoma, you will 
see a pair of rectangular cards, rather ample 
in proportion, set in a frame. On one of 
them is painted a wild cherry in flower; on 
the other a sun-flag over a battleship. 

“My husband loves these two pictures,” 
Madame Togo is reported to have said to 
Mrs. Mary Crawford Fraser, the author- 
ess, and wife of the famous diplomat who 
visited her. “They are very, very precious 
to him. When he returned from Tsushima 
[the battle of the Sea of Japan] he went to 
pay a visit to the Emperor’s daughters. 
Just as he was going away, the eldest prin- 
cess said, ‘Please wait a moment, I want to 
paint something for you!’ So she sat down 
and made those two pictures and gave them 
to him. He was so touched and pleased.” 

A naval flag of Japan waving over a battle- 
ship—that certainly is very appropriate for 
a fighting sailor. But why a mountain 
cherry in flower? The mountain cherry has 
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always stood as an emblem of the samurai. 
It flowers in the silences of the hills far from 
the vanity of the world, utterly indifferent to 
the eye of man. Only the mist of spring— 
so dear to the heart of a Japanese poet— 
mantles it with purple. Its flowers are 
chastened with the mendicant simplicity of 
color. They do not last long; they feed the 
hunger of winds with that smiling peace and 
readiness of a philosopher who knows the 
time to die. Hence the classic verse: 
- Shikishima no Yamato gokorowo 

Hito towaba; 

Asa hini niwo 

Yama zakura kana! 


If a man were to ask you, 

What of the soul of Yamato; 

Oh, point to the Mountain Cherry, in answer, 
Fragrant in the light of a dawning day! 


THE CHARM OF MADAME TOGO 


When you sit téte-a-téte with Madame 
Togo, you will not see a beautiful woman. 
You will give her some forty-five years, 
doubtless. She is small and slender of stat- 
ure. What is it that makes her so different 
from other women? You feel it; you are en- 
chanted by it; the noblest that is in your 
soul falls pell-mell in love with it. But when 
your flesh-bound mind essays at analysis, it 
becomes helpless, ‘‘fox-possessed”’ as the 
Japanese put it. The patrician blood, re- 
fined through centuries and centuries of gen- 
tle training, is in her veins. She came from 
a much prouder house than that of the Ad- 
miral. Madame Togo Tetsu-ko is the eldest 
daughter of Viscount Kaieda. But pride of 
bearing is about the last thing that you will 
think of when you stand spellbound in the 
magic of her smile, in the melody of her soft 
voice. The Japanese hold that the nobler a 
person is, the more modestly should she 
carry herself, for of all the graces of life, 
nothing becomes nobility quite as well as 
modesty. 

Madame Togo has three children, two 
sons and one daughtcr. The boys attend 
the nobles’ school, called Gaku-shu In, and 
the daughter is in the Peeresses’ School. As 
the mother, rather than a social leader, the 
grateful posterity will doubtless remember 
Madame Togo. Things which are said of the 
children of a great man are not always kind. 
And it must be confessed that in an over- 
whelmingly majority of cases, they are pain- 
fully true. None of them can ever be said of 
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the children of the Admiral. The Admiral is 
famous as a disciplinarian in the navy; it is 
largely because he has adopted the young 
cadets of the imperial navy as his own chil- 
dren and treats them as such. And they 
know it. 

“Father Togo, now gray haired, walks 
quietly to and fro on the bridge of the M7- 
kasa,” wrote a Japanese officer in an intimate 
letter. The Admiral indeed is more famous 
for his love for children than for his vic- 
tories—among those who know him well. 

Togo the Terrible, one of the American 
newspaper reporters dubbed him once in the 
war days. He ought to see the Admiral in 
the midst of children. He is a perfect picture 
of a loving grandfather. Silent and sparing 
of words in the company of grown-ups, he 
laughs full-lunged and heartily when he is 
with children.’ All Tokyo newspapers testify 
that the most beautiful and touching smile 
which lighted up the Admiral’s face on his 
return from the battlefield to his home city, 
was called forth by the “banzai” of school 
children. 

When Tokyo was on the crest of the riotous 
flood of enthusiasm to welcome the victorious 
Admiral home, the boys of the Imperial Uni- 
versity hatched up a deep laid plot which 
was quite Occidental. They heard of the 
imperial carriage which the Emperor sent to 
the Admiral that he might ride in it. They 
were to waylay the great sailor in the impe- 
rial carriage; unharness the horses and har- 
nessing themselves in their places, to give 
him a good ride through the streets of Tokyo. 
The Admiral heard of it. He sent his chief 
of staff in the carriage and with the hand of 
his little daughter in his, he walked unno- 
ticed amid the mob of people, along with the 
procession. And of course enjoyed the joke 
immensely. 

The Admiral does not like to make 
speeches. Heavens! what a time he will 
have this month in America, poor Admiral! 
But he can be eloquent when he wishes. Wit- 
ness his speech to the spirits of the dead of 
his own command at the Aoyama cemetery. 
But on that occasion, there came to pass an 
incident much more eloquent than even his 
memorable speech. The Admiral took a 
child by the hand, a child whose father had 
died in battle; “‘Come,” said he, ‘‘for I am 
going to talk to your father.” And his eyes 
filled as those of a woman. Togo the Terri- 
ble? Nonsense! 
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BEACHEY FLYING OVER NIAGARA FALLS 


(Niagara Falls has been the scene of some sensational feats. 


Fifty years ago Blondin crossed on a tight rope. Last month 


Lincoln Beachey flew over the Falls and under the Suspension Bridge in his biplane, to 
the wonder of 50,000 spectators) 


THE AEROPLANE—A YEAR’S 


MARVELOUS 


PROGRESS 


BY WILLIAM MENKEL 


WIFT—amazingly swift—like the aero- 

plane itself, has been the advance in the 
art of flying. The “birdman” has already 
migrated to many lands. His flights have 
linked coasts and capitals, and international 
boundaries have been disregarded. Thou- 
sands of journeys have been made through 
the air, and flying “meets” and exhibitions 
by the ‘hundreds have been held all over the 
world. The lines of human flight are con- 
stantly weaving closer meshes over the sur- 
face of the globe. Naturally, America and 
Europe are taking the lead in the develop- 
ment of the art, but South America, Africa, 
and Australia are also keenly interested. 
Even the drowsy empires of the East,— 
China, India, and Siam,—are craning their 
necks skyward as the wonderful new inven- 
tion circles overhead. Although the King- 
dom of the Air is the greatest and the most 
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dangerous, and has been the hardest for man 
to conquer, a single year has seen more prog- 
ress in the manufacture, the use, and the 
achievements of the flying-machine than has 
been the case in the history of any other 
vehicle of transportation. 


RECORDS OF’ THE YEAR 


A year ago the highest altitude attained 
was about 6000 feet, the greatest speed sixty- 
seven miles an hour, the longest continuous 
flight 245 miles in five hours, the longest over- 
water flight forty-five miles, and three was 
the largest number of passengers carried. 
Since then an altitude of 11,476 feet has been 
reached, a continuous flight of 388 miles, and 
an over-water flight of 140 miles have been 
achieved, and as many as thirteen persons 
have been carried in an aeroplane. 
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Within the year past the most hazardous 
trips have been successfully accomplished. 
Snow-capped mountains, yawning ravines, 
rivers and Jakes and seas and canyoned cities 
have alike been triumphed over by the in- 
trepid airman. The icy fastnesses of the 
Alps impeded the progress of such indomi- 
table conquerors as Hannibal and Napoleon. 
But the daring and lamented Chavez, rising 
7ooo feet high and battling with wind and 
storm, soared over them in a flight that will 
always remain an epic in the chronicles of 
aviation. The Harz and the Pyrenees have 
become mere “bunkers” in the sport, over 
which the aeroplanes raced triumphantly just 
a few weeks ago. Niagara Falls, the Irish 
Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, Long Island Sound, 
and the Gulf of Genoa have all been flown 
over, and airmen have toyed with the surf of 
the Atlantic and the placid waters of the 
Pacific. As for the English Channel, that 
immemorial barrier between England and 
France—it has been reduced practically to an 
aerial ferry. How the world applauded two 
years ago when Bleriot, taking the wings of 
the morning, cleared the distance between 
Calais and Dover, and dropped down upon 
the surprised Britishers. Yet in the past 
twelve months the Channel has been crossed 
and recrossed, not simply from coast to coast, 
but from capital to capital,—as Pierre Prier 

















Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
CHARLES T. WEYMANN, AMERICAN, WINNER OF 
THE GORDON-BENNETT INTERNATIONAL 
SPEED TROPHY OF I9QIt 

















Photograph by Paul Thou:pson, N. Y. 
LINCOLN BEACHEY, THE DARING YOUNG AVIATOR WHO 
FLEW OVER NIAGARA FALLS 


flew, going from London to Paris, 250 miles, 
in a little over three hours, and as did Tom 
Sopwith, the brilliant young Englishman now 
in this country, who traced an air line from 
the Isle of Sheppey, to Beaumont, in Belgium, 
175 miles, carrying off a prize of $20,000. 


LONG CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHTS 


And how astonishingly the recent cross- 
country flights compare with the feeble ef- 
forts of a few years ago. Go back just five 
brief years. Picture the enthusiastic crowds 
around Santos-Dumont at Bagatelle, as he 
actually rises from the ground in a power- 
driven machine and flies—eighty yards! Or 
recall Wright’s flight of fifty-nine seconds 
in 1903. And wonderful achievements they 
were in those days. Then consider what has 
been done during the past year,—Lieutenant 
Menard’s flight with a passenger from Mour- 
melon to Portiers (May 25), 373 miles in nine 
hours; Captain Bellenger’s equally long flight 
from Paris to Bordeaux; Lieutenant Bague’s 
140-mile dash over the Gulf of Genoa; Ren- 
oux, achieving what had been thought impos- 
sible, by flying with a passenger from Paris to 
the Puy de Dome, a mountain 4500 feet high 
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HENRY N. ATWOOD FLYING OVER THE YALE-HARVARD BOAT RACE AT NEW LONDON 
LAST MONTH 


(During England's classic water event,—the Oxford-Cambridge race,—this year, half a dozen aeroplanes viewed the 
contest from aloft) 





in the South of France; Wynmalen’s trip with 
a passenger from Paris to Brussels and return 
in 28 hours; Curtiss’ 150-mile flight down 
the Hudson River; Hamilton’s flight from 
New York to Philadelphia; young Atwood’s 
576-mile trip last month from Boston to 
Washington, with stops en route, and Mc- 
Curdy’s go-mile flight over the Gulf of Mexico. 


SPEED AND PASSENGER-CARRYING 


In speed, also, progress has been notable. 
Weyman, the Gordon-Bennett Cup winner 
this year, flew seventy-eight miles an hour in 
his Nieuport monoplane, as compared with 
Grahame-White’s time of sixty-two miles at 
Belmont Park last year, and Glenn Curtiss’ 
forty-seven miles at Reims in 1909. Even 
faster time—eighty, and ninety, anda hundred 
miles an hour—has been achieved. In fact, 
when flying with a strong wind, machines have 
gone considerably above the 1oo-mile mark. 

Passenger-carrying also has been remark- 





ably developed. When the first passenger 
was taken up, it was hailed as a great tri- 
umph, valuable especially for military scout- 
ing, which requires a pilot for the machine 
and another man to make observations. But 
two-passenger flights soon became common. 
Then three, four, five, six, eight persons 
were successfully taken up. Nor was this 
the limit. Louis Breguet actually took up 
eleven besides himself in his biplane, and next 
day Sommer, not to be outdone—for he had 
been holding records in this line—went aloft 
with thirteen, including himself. These feats 
certainly foreshadow the development of a 
regular passenger-carrying aeroplane that will 
accommodate at least half a dozen persons. 


SOLDIERS IN THE SKY 


But the one big fact that stands out with 
startling distinctness in the record of the past 
year is the actual entrance of the aeroplane on 
its military and naval career. Ina smal! but 
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satisfactory way, it has served its apprentice- 
ship to Mars. The machine may be far from 
perfect, it may not be able effectively to deal 
out destruction from aloft, its progress over 
the battlefield may be cut short by specially 
constructed guns—although on these points 
there is a decided difference of opinion—but 
it is, nevertheless, certain that the next clash 
that comes between any of the great nations 
will see the aeroplane hovering over the 
theater of war. In America, as well as in 
Europe, the usefulness of the flying-machine 
for military purposes has been fully demon- 
strated. While our troops were in Texas 
during the Mexican disturbance, Lieuten- 
ant Foulois and Philip Parmalee made 
a reconnoitering trip of 106 miles in a 
few hours, observing the lay of the land to 
much better advantage and in much less time 
than could scouts on horseback. In the au- 
tumn maneuvers in France the speed and facil- 
ity with which orders and messages were 
transmitted and information gathered, was a 
revelation. As a result governmental interest 
in aviation received a decided impetus. The 
leading nations are setting about acquiring 
more and more machines, vying with each 
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WEYMAN FLYING IN THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE 
AT EASTCHURCH, ENGLAND, ON JULY I 


(He used a Nieuport machine, the fastest aeroplane made) 
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LOUIS BREGUET, THE FRENCH AVIATOR, CARRYING TWELVE PERSONS IN HIS BIPLANE 
(One of the boys being hidden from view) 
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CAPTAIN CHANDLER, IN CHARGE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
AVIATION SQUAD AT COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 


other in the formation of aerial navies, estab- 
lishing training schools for aviators, forming 
flying squadrons, and generally encouraging 
the art of flying. France is taking the lead, 
and by competitions and liberal prizes is pro- 
moting the development of more efficient 
military aeroplanes. She has several squad- 
rons of aviators and over a hundred machines. 
A military squadron of five Bleriots recently 
flew from Pau to Tarbes, twenty-two miles, 
where the aviators visited another garrison, 
were applauded and féted, and then mounted 
their machines and returned. The United 
States Government has recently purchased 
a number of machines for naval and military 
use—both the Wright and Curtiss types, 
including several of the new Curtiss hydro- 
aeroplanes,—which will be the nucleus of an 


American aerial fleet. An aviation school is. 
to be established at Annapolis for the Navy 
Department. A military flying squad has 
already been formed, and active- work in 
instruction and practice is going on daily at 
the military aviation grounds at College 
Park, Maryland. Ely’s feat in landing on 
and flying from the deck of the battleship 
Pennsylvania showed the possibilities of the 
aeroplane as an adjunct of the warship, and 
the new. Dreadnoughts of the American navy 
will each be provided with one of these aerial 
couriers. Experiments in wireless communi- 
cation from an aeroplane having proven suc- 

















ONE OF THE NEW AUTOMOBILE GUNS FOR FIRING 
AT AEROPLANES 
(It is reported that the United States now owns the latest and 
most powerful weapon for use against aeroplanes) 


cessful, the military aeroplane will henceforth 
be equipped with apparatus making possible 
the instant transmission of information and 
orders between the scouts and headquarters. 
Practice in marksmanship and bomb throw- 
ing from aeroplanes at dummy battleships 
has been a feature of many flying exhibitions. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AEROPLANE SHEDS AT COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 
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LIEUTENANT FOULOIS FLYING IN TEXAS 


(During the recent mobilization of American troops, Aviator Parmalee and Lieutenant Foulois made a remarkable 
reconnoitering flight of 106 miles) 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN ‘CIRCUIT’? RACES 


The most interesting contests of the past 
year have been the international “circuit” 
races of Europe. These events _ engaged 
many of the world-famous flyers, large 
prizes being offered, and the progress. of the 
contestants was watched with wide interest. 
The Paris-to-Madrid Race, organized by the 
Petit Parisien, had a 766-mile course, with the 
Pyrennees in the pathway. This was won by 
Vedrines, who received a prize of $12,000, and 
an enthusiastic popular ovation at Madrid, 
and was presented to King Alfonso. In the 
Paris-Rome-Turin Race, promoted by the 


Petit Journal, four men succeeded in reaching 
Rome (909 miles). They were led by André 
Beaumont, who flew into the Eternal City 
amid a popular demonstration that made a 
“Roman holiday” in strange contrast to those 
of ancient times. The Pope was among those 
most interested, and telescopes were posted 
on the Vatican to apprise him of the coming 
of the flying machines. Beaumont, whose 
real name is Lieutenant Conneau, received 
a prize of $20,000, and was knighted by King 
Humbert. He was also the first to finish in 
the great “International Circuit,” early in 
July. This race started from Paris, followed 
a course to Utrecht, London, and back to 





























THE AVIATION GROUNDS AT HENDON, ENGLAND 
(Showing dummy battleship and fort marked on the ground, as targets for bombs thrown from aeroplanes) 
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LIEUTENANT CONNEAU, OF THE FRENCH NAVY, WHO 
FLIES UNDER THE NAME OF ANDRE BEAUMONT 
(First in the Paris-to-Rome race, and first in the Interna- 
tional Circuit, winning altogether about $50,000) 


Paris, taking in a number of cities on the 
way. The distance was approximately a thou- 
sand miles, divided into stages with prizes for 
each stage. Nine men completed the course. 

These circuit races have been popular in 
Europe, many smaller events of this kind 
having been held in France, Germany and 
other countries. We have not had anything 
like them in America, but a good deal of flying 
has been going on all the time all over the 
country. Local “meets” have taken place in 
almost every State, and hardly a city of any 
size has been without its flying exhibition. 
Exhibition companies have been unable to fill 
all the engagements offered. Soon there will 
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ROLAND GARROS, SECOND IN THE GREAT INTERNA- 
TIONAL EUROPEAN CIRCUIT 
(A probable contestant at Chicago this month) 


be comparatively few persons living anywhere 
neara large community who have not had an 
opportunity to see a real flying machine in ac- 
tion. Large sums are constantly being offered 
for exhibitions or for special 











trips. Something likea million 
dollars in prizes has already 
gone into the pockets of the 
airmen, and over a million is 
waiting to bewon. Theprom- 
inent newspapers of the world 
have been especially active in 
organizing races and offering 
generous inducements. 


FLYERS MULTIPLYING 
RAPIDLY 


The number of those who 
go up in the air in ships is con- 
stantly increasing. True, the 
heavens are not as yet black 
with the birdmen in the vicin- 
ity of any one of us, but the 
total of the world’s flock of 
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RENAUX AND SENOUQUE LEAVING DOVER FOR PARIS ON THE LAST STAGE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL EUROPEAN CIRCUIT 
(This pair won the $20,000 Michelin prize for the flight from Paris to the 


Puy de Dome in March) 


flyers has enormously in- 
creased, and thousands of 
nestlings are constantly put- 
ting out into the air. Taking 
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into account the many aviation schoolsalready 
in existence, and the great host of airmen fly- 
ing independently in different parts of the 
world, it is estimated that the actual number 
of flyers is near 3000. Of the 700 recognized 
pilots, over half belong to France, 128 to Great 
Britain, forty-six to Germany, thirty-eight to 
Italy, thirty-seven to Russia, and thirty-one 
to America. Of the 700 or more machines 
of standard types used, the biplanes are in 
a majority of about fifty. The Farman 
leads with 135, the other makes following at 
different figures below sixty, Wrights number- 
ing thirty-nine and the Curtiss thirteen. 
Among the monoplanes, Bleriots stand at the 
top with 158, the Antoinette being second 
with forty-seven. 
THE HYDRO-AEROPLANE,—AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The Curtiss ‘“hydro-aeroplane’’ has been 
one of the most important developments in 
aviation in the past year. This wonderful 
machine alights on and rises from the water, 
skims the surface like a seabird, flies in the 
air, and wheels along the ground,—being, in 
short, a universal vehicle, the value of which 
for sport, business, and war purposes cannot 
be overestimated. 

Aside from the hydro-aeroplane, few 
changes sufficiently radical to be apparent to 
the laymen have been made in the aeroplane, 
although improvements are constantly being 
effected. The “headless” biplane has been 
evolved in the Wright, Farman, and Voisin 
types by the abandonment of the front ele- 
vator. Bleriot, while adhering to the general 
design of his Channel-crosser of two years 
ago, has added some refinements of construc- 
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Photograph, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN 
(Beaumont, winner of the Paris-to-Rome race, flying 


over the Coliseum) 
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M. VEDRINES, AFTER WINNING 


THE PARIS-TO-MADRID RACE 


(King Alfonso inspecting his machine) 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, N. Y. 
TOM SOPWITH, THE ENGLISH FLYER 
(Last December he won the de Forest prize of $20,000 for a 
flight from England to Belgium. He is now flying 
in this country) 


tion and is equipping his monoplanes with 
map holder, level indicator, altimeter, and 
compass. In his passenger-carrier, weight 
and size are increased, and wing-warping has 
been abandoned in favor of hinged flaps. 
The problem of automatic stability is one on 
which inventors are concentrating. Some 
experts do not believe it can be achieved; 
others do. The new Antoinette monoplane 
is fitted with a weighted horizontal rudder 
which keeps the machine on a level course 
without guidance from the pilot, while Lieu- 
tenant Dunne, with his V-shaped biplane, 
calmly circled about in the air while making 


notes with a lead pencil. The fireproofing of 
aeroplane material is also receiving some 
attention, owing to the burning of pilots in 
several cases where the flimsy material of the 
machine caught fire. 

Absolute reliability of the motor has not yet 
been attained, and many involuntary and dis- 
astrous descents have resulted from the sud- 
den stoppage of the engine. Atwood was 
much troubled in this way on his recent trip 
from Atlantic City to Washington. But the 
motor has been much improved in the last 
few years, and the constant efforts applied in 
this direction are bound to produce a more 
perfect engine. The safest plan, however, 
seems to be to provide the flying machine 
with a double power plant and propellers 
capable of being operated independently, so 
that when one engine stops the other may be 
used. Mr. Edwin Gould and the Scientific 
American are offering a prize of $15,000 for 
a successful equipment of this kind. The 
shifting of the engine to a position in front of 
the operator instead of at his back is also a 
good move. Ina number of accidents, avia- 
tors who might otherwise have escaped with 
injuries have been crushed to death by having 
their motors fall on them. Variability of 
speed in the motor is also greatly desired. 


‘Many otherwise successful flights have ended 


disastrously because of the inability of the 
aeroplane to make a safe and easy landing at 
the present high rate of speed. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY IS DEVELOPING 


The business of manufacturing flying 
machines and accessories is growing tremen- 
dously. It has been stated that in a single 
year from the time Bleriot crossed the English 
Channel, the sales of flying machines ex- 
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Photograph by the Pictorial News Company, New York 
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p THE NEW CURTISS HYDRO-AEROPLANE 
(This machine made several highly satisfactory flights at Lake Keuka, New York, in July) 
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MISS HARRIET QUIMBY CLIMBING INTO THE SEAT OF HER MOISANT MONOPLANE 
(She is flying regularly at the Mineola field on Long Island) 


ceeded the sales of automobiles in the first 
year of their commercial use. Most of the 
leading makes of machines are now being sold 
in this ‘country, and you may select your 
aeroplane from a catalogue just as you may 
an automobile. Among the best known com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing aeroplanes 
in the United States are the Wright, the Cur- 
tiss, Queen, McCurdy-Willard, the Burgess- 
Wright, and Schneider. The Farman, Bleriot, 
and other foreign machines are also being 
manufactured here. The manufacture of 
small aeroplane models is also a thriving in- 
dustry. These ingenious toys are built on 
the lines of the various well-known types of 
biplanes and .monoplanes and are practical 
and interesting playthings. 

Besides the Aero Club of America, which 
has just opened its handsome new home in 
New York City, there are many State aero 
clubs and other societies devoted to the art of 
aerial navigation. Colleges and universities 
have their aeronautical organizations and are 
doing practical work in building and flying 
gliders and aeroplanes. Even the school- 
boys, with their toy models, have their aero- 
clubs and competitions. The quickness with 
which the youngsters develop into real flyers 
is shown in the performance of Howard Levan, 
a seventeen-year-old Toledo boy, who flew 
for thirty-two miles ecross-country, and 


George L. Schmitt, of Rutland, Vt., who is 
making daily flights at the Mineola grounds, 
staying up as long as twenty minutes. 
Women also are entering the field, or rather 
the air. France boasts half a dozen women 
pilots, while we have several in America who 
have done creditable work, among them being 
Miss Harriet Quimby, Mrs. James V. Martin, 
and Miss Blanche Scott. 
LAWS FOR THE AIRMAN 

The law-has, of course, followed man into 
the air. Connecticut is the first State to 
pass a comprehensive act, going into effect 
next January, for the regulation of aerial 
traffic. Pilots must be twenty-one years old 
and have a license, and they must carry num- 
bers three feet high on their machines. 
Massachusetts and New York also have bills 
under consideration for the regulation of fly- 
ing. The speed with which an aeroplane can 
cover several States suggests the question 
whether pilots should not be licensed by the 
federal Government rather than by the State. 
With the more general use of flying machines, 
the old legal maxim that the ownership of land 
extends upward indefinitely will no doubt be 
modified. The aerial ocean should be as free 
as the Atlantic or the Pacific. The first 
International Congress on Aviation Law met 
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AN AEROPLANE SMASH-UP—HAMEL’S ACCIDENT IN THE GORDON-BENNETT CONTEST 


(This picture shows vividly the completeness with which a flying-machine is often wrecked by a fall. 


“Bud ”’ Mars’ 


biplane presented a similar picture after his mishap of July 14) 


at Paris early in June and adopted seventeen 
clauses of an agreement which is to furnish 
the basis of an aerial code. There is, however, 
no unanimity on the subject as yet. 

















From the Scientific American, N. Y. 
THE BELGIAN CROSS, AN EARTH SIGNAL USED TO 
GUIDE THE AERIAL PILOT 
(The name on the cross bar tells the location, and the arrow- 
head, pointing north, tells the direction) 


ACCIDENTS 


A sad chapter in the past year’s aviation 
has been furnished by the disasters and 
deaths. Almost every country has helped 
to swell the list of casualties. America lost 
three of her most brilliant flyers,—Arch 
Hoxsey, who fell at Los Angeles; Moisant, 
who fell at New Orleans, and Ralph John- 
stone, who dropped to death at Denver. 
Although accidents seem to be on the increase. 
it must be remembered that the number of 
persons flying is rapidly growing. Many 
amateurs all over the world are daily trying 
out their machines, and when, by reason of im- 
perfection in the construction of his aeroplane, 
or inexperience in flying, the amateur comes 
to grief, the newspaper dispatches herald the 
death of another “aviator.” But these dis- 
asters will not discourage flying, or prove a 
serious detriment to the progress of. the art. 
Every advance of mankind has been attended 
with hardship, and the bones of the pioneers 
have ever marked the trail. The flying- 
machine is still young and susceptible of im- 
provement. Thirty-three per cent. of aero- 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, N. Y. Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 


la 
JAMES C. MARS, A DARING EXHIBITION FLYER VEDRINES, WINNER OF THE PARIS-MADRID RACE 
(‘‘ Bud’ Mars had a bad fall at Erie,-Penn., on July 14, but (Védrines flies a Morane monoplane. He covered the 766- 
luckily recovered. He made a:;notable tour of the Far mile course in an actual flying time of 12 hours, 18 
East last autumn with Captain Baldwin and Tod Shriver, minutes, winning a_ prize of $12,000. He also 
flying in Japan, China, India, the Philippines, Sumatra, competed in the International Circuit early 
Java, Singapore, Siam, Korea, Russia and Poland) in July, winning some prizes) 






































Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


ST. CROIX JOHNSTONE, A PROMINENT NEW AMERICAN FLYER 


(Mr. Johnstone, in his monoplane, made a picturesque appearance over the Meadow Brook Club field on Long Island during 
the international polo matches in June, dropping down a shower of flowers with his congratulations to the winning 
team. He is to fly at the Chicago meet this month) 
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plane accidents have been due to the breakage 
of some part of the machine, showing a struc- 
tural weakness. With the strengthening of 
the parts and the improvement of the ma- 
chine, as a result of lessons learned from acci- 
dents, with the development of the study of 
the air, its dangers and disturbances, the 
invention of a practical system of earth sig- 
nals, and the laying out of proper landing 
plates, safety in aerial travel will depend more 
and more on the human element, as it now 
does’in a great measure with the automobile 
and other machines of man’s invention. 
Paulhan, the French expert, declares that we 
shall have a flying machine safe enough for 
ordinary use by 1915. It may even come, he 
says, before the end of this year—i1o11; 
although this may seem too optimistic. 
INVADING MANY FIELDS 
Already the flying-machine is working its 
way into various fields of activity. Anaerial 
post has been inaugurated in India, and Tom 
Sopwith attempted something of the same 
sort last month when he flew over New York 
Harbor to drop a package of letters on board 
the big new Olympic. He missed the mark, 
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and the letters dfopped into the water; but 
that does not disprove the fact’that the thing 
can and doubtless will be done. A bolt of 
silk has been delivered a distance of sixty 
miles by aeroplane. Social calls have been 
made through the air, and even game has 
been shot with the hunter a-wing! René 
Simon, circling and swooping in his machine, 
successfully herded cattle on. the Texas 
plains, to the immense astonishment of the 
native cowboys,—and, final proof that the 


-aeroplane has arrived, one has been placed 


on sale in a department store! 

Rich as the past year has been in aerial 
achievement, the coming twelve months will 
doubtless see a still more general use of the 
aeroplane and more remarkable performances. 
The world-wide interest in flying, the thou- 
sands of amateurs active everywhere, the 
industry of inventors, the schools for flying 
springing up in every country, competition 
among manufacturers, governmental encour- 
agement, the eagerness of nations to possess 
capable aerial fleets, and the large volume 
of literature—both books and magazines— 
devoted to aeronautics, all point to a rapidly 
increasing development of the sport and the 
business of flying. 
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VIDART (WHO FINISHED THIRD) FLYING OVER LIEGE IN THE INTERNATIONAL CIRCUIT RACE 















































THE STORY HOUR AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Of these 32 children, 22 are needlessly blind as a result of ophthalmia neonatorum) 


DOING AWAY WITH BLINDNESS 





~ BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


NE-HALF the blindness in the world 
is unnecessary. This is a deliberately 
formed estimate, upon which competent au- 
thorities agree. Yet the average man of 
to-day regards blindness as an inevitable and 
devouring curse, to which, as to some insati- 
able Minotaur, a definite number of martyrs 
have regularly to be sacrificed. His attitude 
is, of course, a superstition, but it is a deeply 
imbedded one. To teach him that, on the 
contrary, blindness is preventable, and that 
he must himself be intelligently alert to pre- 
vent it, is the object of a movement that is 
firmly established in England and France and 
that is now spreading rapidly over our own 
country. 

A case of tuberculosis is not now considered 
by the relatively unenlightened man as the 
deadly instrument of a purely malevolent 
fate. He knows that in many instances the 
disease may be cured and that in many more 
it may be prevented; and he has a fair notion 
of how prevention may be accomplished. 
But fifteen years ago he did not believe 
these things. The fact that he believes 


them now is due to the tremendously ener- 
getic work of enlightenment that has been 
carried on in the interval and that has itself 





been the most important agency in check- 
ing the scourge. 


PREVENTION VERSUS ALLEVIATION 


A very similar undertaking, in method and 
importance, is the new movement for the 
prevention of blindness. The subject is so 
far rather obscure. It has not had time to 
seize the popular imagination and stir the 
popular conscience as it is sooner or later 
bound to do. The very phrase may well be 
mystifying to those who have never consid- 
ered how blindness is caused, and who do not 
know that in a vast number of cases it pro- 
ceeds from simple, understandable, every-day 
causes that may easily be remedied or done 
away with. To get at these causes and to 
spread the news of the remedies is therefore, 
it will be seen, an even more immediate and 
fundamental matter than to alleviate the 
condition of the blind themselves,—a work 
which probably makes a stronger appeal than 
any other to human compassion. 

The appalling statistics in regard to the 
needlessly blind have for some time stood un- 
questioned. Yet so recently as four years 
ago no definite centralized effort had been 
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made in this country to remedy a situation so 
intolerable. The Committee on Prevention 
of Blindness of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, headed by Dr. F. Park Lewis of Buf- 
falo, which is really responsible for the whole 
later movement, did, it is true, already exist, 
—and is still increasingly active. But since 
then organized work for the prevention of 
biindness has been established in nine States. 
Very recently a national society, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, of which Dr. Lewis is president, has 
been formed, with the idea of simplifying the 
work of the various State organizations. 
Definite and striking results have followed in 
every quarter, and in particular upon the 
work of the pioneer committee, which has had 
its headquarters in New York. 

The wonderful contagion of public service 
is very well illustrated by the quick spread of 
preventive work since this first committee! 
was organized in New York in June, 1908, 
with Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler (who first 
conceived the work as a popular movement) 
as chairman. The committee promptly re- 
ceived the financial support of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and took offices in the 
United Charities Building. It immediately 
began a campaign of publicity, including lec- 
tures and pamphlets, with the result that 
other States, roused and dismayed, began 
anxiously to inquire into their own con- 
ditions. 

In the same year (1908), and perhaps as a 
direct sequence of the activities in New York, 
Ohio established a State Commission for the 
Blind, a part of whose duty was “in making 
inquiries concerning the cause of blindness, 
to learn what proportion of these cases are 
preventable, and to codperate with the State 
Board of Health in adopting and enforcing 
preventive measures.” In June, 1909, the 
Maryland Society for the Prevention of 

1The membership of the committee is as follows: Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler chairman, vice-president State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, Hon Eugene H. Porter. M.D.. 
New York State Commissioner of Health: Hon. Thomas 
Darlington, M.D.. former Commissioner of Health of New 
York City: Miss Martha Lincoln Draper, member Board 
of Education’ Dr J. Clifton Edgar. professor of obstetrics 
and clinical midwifery in Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege; Mrs. Edward R Hewitt, chairman executive og 
mittee, New York Association for the Blind; Dr Ward A 
Hiolden, instructor in ophthalmology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, comenitiee oculist to Roosevelt and Bellevue 
Hospitals: Miss Winifred Holt ae of the New York 
Association for the Blind; Dr. Park Lewis, chairman 
committee on Prevention of iindeaae. American Medical 
Association; Mr. Thomas M. Mulry. president of Superior 
Council of New York, St. Vincent cis Paul Society; Mrs 
William B. Rice, vice-president State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion; Hon Tecumseh Sherman, former Commissioner 
of Labor, State of New York: Miss Lillian D. Wald, head 
worker in the Henry Street Settlement (nurses’ settlement) ; 
Miss Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, ezecutive secretary, for- 
merly assistant superintendent Johns Hopkins Hospital 
School for Nurses. 

Communications. requests for information. pamphlets, 


etc., should be addressed to the executive secretary, at the 
o.lice of the committee, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Blindness, composed, like the New York 
committee, both of physicians and laymen, 
was organized in Baltimore. And in the 
same year the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind formed an Advisory Committee 
on Prevention of Blindness. Steady and 
fruitful energy has been put forth in these 
States, and in the meantime four others (In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Missouri, and California) 
have officially interested themselves in the 
work, though to a somewhat lesser extent. 
In May, tg1o, the work was organized in 
Kentucky with a very special purpose, that 
of eradicating trachoma (a disease of the eye, 
sometimes leading to blindness) which among 
the mountain people, because of their wretched 
living conditions, amounts almost to a plague. 
Preventive work is also being done in Penn- 
sylvania, although it is not yet organized. 

How, then, is blindness to be prevented and 
what can organization accomplish? 


SAVING BABIES’ EYESIGHT 


By all means the most prolific single cause 
of blindness is ophthalmia neonatorum, or 
“‘babies’ sore eyes.” This is an affliction that 
overtakes a child within a few days of birth 
and that is likely, unless a proper remedy 
is applied, to destroy the vision incurably 
within a short time. It appears, indeed, so 
early in life and runs its dreadful course so 
swiftly that many ignorant mothers are un- 
aware of what has really taken place and be- 
lieve firmly that their children were “born 
blind.” The schools for the blind throughout 
the country shelter a large number of children 
thus catalogued, whereas in fact congenital 
blindness is known to be a very rare thing. 
These conjectural cases, together with the 
thousands definitely known to have suffered 
from ophthalmia neonatorum, form together 
a shocking total:—yet all these human beings 
might have been saved from their fate and the 
prevention is of sensational simplicity. All 
that is necessary is to place in the baby’s eye 
at birth, as a precautionary measure, a single 
drop of a solution of silver nitrate. Should 
the disease manifest itself, prompt and skill- 
ful medical attention is imperative. 


THE VALUE OF SILVER NITRATE 


According to the famous discovery of Pro- 
fessor Credé, of Leipsic, this solution (physi- 
cians have since learned that certain deriva- 
tives of the silver salts may be substituted) 
has the miraculous effect of destroying the 
germ of the disease without injuring the tis- 
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CHILDREN DOOMED TO A LIFETIME OF DARKNESS BECAUSE OF IGNORANCE AND NEGLECT 


WHEN THEY 


sue of the eye. So reliable is this measure 
that, as has been stated: ‘‘In 4000 births at 
the Sloane Maternity Hospital in New York, 
during a period of six years in which Credé’s 
method was employed, not one case of 
ophthalmia developed.” In New York State 
the Board of Health supplies free to physi- 
cians and midwives vials containing the re- 
quired amount of the silver solution for one 
treatment, and a dropper with which to apply 
it. Moreover, any hospital or dispensary to 
which a baby thus afflicted might be taken 
would of course supply the necessary remedy. 
Yet babies still become needlessly blind, and 
in great numbers. Obviously, this is a case 
where official work is not enough. What is 
needed is a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion, individually, by as many persons and 
within as short a time as possible. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND TRACHOMA 


Two other serious affections of the eye 
which may be checked by the right treatment 
but which are likely to lead to blindness if 
neglected, are ocular tuberculosis and tra- 
choma. In order to prevent blindness, the 
important point is to diagnose either of these 
diseases early in their progress. Tuberculosis 


WERE BORN 


of the eye is treated in the same way as tuber- 
culosis of any other part of the body; mainly, 
that is to say, by fresh air and ample nourish- 
ment. The best and quickest methods of 
fighting trachoma are not yet perfectly devel- 
oped; but to this end, the Prevention of Blind- 
ness Committee is now codperating with New 
York City’s Department of Health in its 
trachoma clinic. 


INADEQUATE LIGHTING 


Under investigation, also, are the cases of 
blindness resulting from progressive near- 
sightedness,—another matter where further 
public education is of immediate importance. 
A difficulty of this sort is of course advanced 
with great rapidity by wrong conditions, such 
as improper lighting, and the subject of light- 
ing is therefore one upon which the Preven- 
tion of Blindness workers lay great stress. 
Safe and wise illumination is probably very 
rare in this land of oil and electricity. The 
poor have insufficient light, and the greater 
number of the well-to-do, whether at home or 
in public places, face the unshaded glare of 
electric bulbs with entire satisfaction. Con- 
ditions in many of the New York City public 
schools are notoriously bad in this respect, and 
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the children whose eyes are daily strained 
in the schoolroom probably fare very little 
better when they read or study at home. 
And this is not because proper conditions are 
difficult of attainment, but because the few 
simple rules that govern them are so generally 
ignored. 

Even though eyes naturally strong may not 
suffer seriously from insufficient light, or from 
the unmodified glare of electricity, great care 
should be taken in conserving frail or -im- 
perfect vision or total blindness may result. 
Mr. E. L. Elliott, of the American Association 
for the Conservation of Vision, has remarked 
editorially in the I//uminating Engineer: ‘In 
the public schools of this. city there are more 
than fifty schoolrooms in which artificial light 
has to be continuously used, and the light 
provided, at least in alarge proportion of them, 
is of a kind that would disgrace the meanest 
tenement in the slums, and is totally unfit for 
continued use by any human being for any 
purpose, to say nothing of the close eye work 
of study by the sensitive eyes of children.” 


FREQUENT RISKS OF VISION 


But the educational process has to be car- 
ried even farther than this. It has been 
found possible to rouse persons to a concern 
for their vision who would afterwards casu- 
ally equip themselves with “department- 
store glasses.” Buying eyeglasses in this hap- 
hazard fashion is a favorite economy of the 
ignorant, and one that they can by no means 
easily be persuaded to abandon. 

Yet the injuries to their vision for which the 
less fortunate classes are themselves respon- 
sible, as in this case, are of course slight in 
comparison with those that social and eco- 
nomic conditions inflict upon them. Among 
the large number of ‘‘ dangerous occupations” 
is a special group involving great risk to the 
eyes. Accidents to the eye from the spatter- 
ing of molten metal, or from flying particles of 
steel, emery, stone or mica, are of course very 
common and result in impaired vision where 
they do not bring about total blindness. The 
human aspect of such disasters, where the suf- 
ferers are workmen who cannot lightly turn to 
another trade, who very often, if they are en- 
tirely blinded, can afterwards do nothing what- 
ever, and who are practically certain to have 
dependent families—is always heartbreaking. 

A worker for the Prevention of Blindness 
came recently upon the case of a_ pitiful 
weatherbeaten man of about sixty who spent 
his days peddling small trifle¢ on the upper 
East Side of New York City. He was totally 
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blind and helpless, but he contrived to live 
without any charitable aid, from the few dol- 
lars a week that his peddling brought him. 
This man had started out in life as a steel 
worker. In a not uncommon accident, one 
eye became injured. The eye was neglected, 
so that the other one became affected and in 
a short time he was entirely blind. The ca- 
tastrophe had ruined the man’s life but it did 
not destroy his courage. He could not recon- 
cile himself to the passive part of an inmate in 
an institution for the blind and has ever since 
contrived his own meager support. 


SAFETY DEVICES 


But the situation of workmen thus menaced 
is not a hopeless one. Miscellaneous safety 
appliances have been invented and in certain 
mills and factories are in use. Goggles and 
wire masks are among the more obvious of 
these devices, which also include screens and 
shields of various sorts as well as improved 
tools. The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany avoids accidents from emery wheels by 
equipping each wheel with a steel hood and 
a plate-glass shield. The United States Steel 
Corporation, by a widespread adoption of 
appliances, states that it has reduced acci- 
dents to its workmen by more than 50 per 
cent. As the employers’ sense of responsi- 
bility is already alive, a general adoption of 
such preventive measures should not be long 
delayed. The New York Committee on the 
Prevention of Blindness has lately been ac- 
tive in collecting and installing an exhibit of 
safety devices in the Museum of Safety on 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


THE DEADLY WOOD ALCOHOL 


Finally, there are being considered the 
great dangers to vision resulting from the use 
of wood alcohol. That these are not imagi- 
nary dangers is tragically shown by a case per- 
sonally known to the committee. On his way 
to work one day a young man met an acquain- 
tance who commented sympathetically on 
his severe cold and urged a drink of whiskey 
as aremedy. The young man happened to 
know very little of alcoholic drinks, but 
agreed to follow his friend’s advice, and, going 
into a saloon with him, accepted a drink that 
certain saloonkeepers are said to dispense 
under the name of “white whiskey.” The 
drink being almost wholly composed of wood 
alcohol, the young man’s eyes were immedi- 
ately affected, and before the day was passed 
he had lost his eyesight irremediably. 
































Even the fumes of this liquid are dangerous 
to the eyes in a definite, though lesser, degree, 
and blindness often occurs among the workers 
on feathers and on artificial flowers, because 
of the wood alcohol used in the dyes. Sothat 
means of protecting this class of workers, who 
have probably no knowledge of the risks they 
run, are also being considered. 


THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE’S PROGRAM 


The work of all the prevention of blindness 
committees has, therefore, to be of a widely 
miscellaneous character. The New York 
committee has from the first secured a large 
audience for its teachings by a punctilious 
attention to its correspondence and by fre- 
quent issuing of pamphlets. Lectures on the 
main phases of the question, which are for the 
most part delivered by Miss Van Blarcom, the 
executive secretary, are constantly in demand 
both in the city and throughout the State. 
In addition to this educational work, the 
committee conducts a first-hand investigation 
of the causes of blindness and their remedies. 
It is also vigilant in the matter of legislation. 

Happily, it is not too early in the history of 

the undertaking to point to certain very tangi- 
ble results. Three important legislative tri- 
umphs have been won, with the codperation 
of the State Commissioner of Health. One 
of these is the matter of early birth returns. 
The law now provides that every birth in 
New York State must be.reported within 
thirty-six hours (excepting in five cities 
which are at present exempt by law). Most 
States still allow a margin of ten days 
or more. The second is that every birth 
certificate must now include the questions: 
“Did you employ a preventive for ophthal- 
mia neonatorum? If not, why not?” These 
regulations are based on the belief that 
thirty-six hours after birth is not too late for 
the Board of Health to intervene and save 
a child’s sight, should the disease be present 
and no preventive measures have been taken. 
And, third, an appropriation of $5000 has been 
secured from the Legislature for three suc- 
cessive years for the purpose of providing the 
free distribution of the vials of silver nitrate 
with the accompanying droppers. It is con- 
sidered very encouraging that the demand for 
this prophylactic has so increased during the 
two years that it has been found necessary to 
open an entire new department to provide 
adequately for its distribution. 

Furthermore, not many weeks ago, Dr. 
John Winters Brannan, president of the 
board of directors of Bellevue and Allied 
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VIAL OF SILVER NITRATE, AND DROPPER, SUPPLIED BY 
THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH TO PHYS!- 
CIANS AND MIDWIVES FOR THE TREAT- 

MENT OF ‘‘ BABIES’ SORE EYES” 


Hospitals, announced to those interested that 
within a few months a school for the training 
of midwives, the first in this country, would 
be established in connection with Bellevue 
Hospital. The significance of this is consid- 
erable, for there is obviously the closest possi- 
ble connection between the midwife question 
and that of the prevention of blindness in 
babies. As the Survey has put it, about one- 
half the children born in large cities are deliv- 
ered by midwives and about one-third the 
cases of preventable blindness are due to 
ophthalmia neonatorum. To recognize the 
dangerous condition of a baby’s eyes, to apply 
the remedy without exceeding the proper 
quantity, and to report the whole matter to 
the Board of Health, is plainly too great a 
responsibility for an untrained and illiterate 
woman to discharge; particularly as com- 
petent investigation within the past few years 
has shown that many midwives in New York 
as well as in other large cities are not pre- 
pared for their work, are not conscientious, 
and are not even clean. 


THE TRAINING OF MIDWIVES 


This situation has been apparent for some 
time without provoking anything more useful 
than debate. At last the workers for the pre- 
vention of blindness began to urge that since- 
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the institution of the midwife was not in itself 
a curse, inasmuch as in foreign cities, with 
careful training and supervision, it worked 
out well; and since the families of the poor 
would be obliged to employ these women in 
any case, because of the lesser cost of their 
services,—the only course was to train them 
and raise their standard. And Dr. Brannan’s 
plan is, as he himself concedes, a direct result 
of the committee’s persuasive advocacy. 

The idea is not to discourage applicants at 
first by presenting too long and elaborate 
a course of instruction, three months being 
suggested as the minimum and six months as 
the maximum. Only a nominal fee will be 
required. Women speaking any language 
will be admitted and will be taught in their 
own language. After completing the course, 
the graduates will be supervised at intervals, 
to see that they keep rigidly up to the stand- 
ard that has been set them. 

This scheme in itself will involve an impor- 
tant social reformation, but the workers for 
the prevention of blindness insist that the 
matter should not stop here. They are there- 
fore working actively to bring about legisla- 
tion which shall gradually limit the practice 
of midwifery to regularly schooled and gradu- 
ated women. 
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A MATTER OF VITAL PUBLIC INTEREST — 


But investigators in the various States 
agree that not all the burden of infantile 
blindness should be borne by midwives, what- 
ever their shortcomings. A large number of 
physicians are on their own admission equally 
responsible, and there is frequent mysterious 
negligence on the part of local boards of 
health. 

The briefest outline should make it apparent 
that it is a matter of the most vital public 
concern to know how preventive measures, in 
all these directions, may be carried out. 
Parents, schoolchildren, laborers, are those to 
be most loudly warned, but there is no class so 
secure and protected as to be untouched by 
this danger. And even if the knowledge that 
there is preventable blindness should fail to 
move the public heart, the question would 
have a no less direct concern with the public 
pocket. Cases are rare where a blind person 
can contribute to the public welfare, can 
make, that is, any equivalent for his support. 
The cost of his education and maintenance 
represents, therefore, an undiminished outlay. 
In every sense, therefore, a country cannot 
afford to admit that it allows unnecessary 
blindness. 





























SCENE AT THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, BATAVIA, N. Y. 
(It is stated that 34 per cent. of the pupils are needlessly blind) 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


(A magnificent piece of work, built by convicts near Cafion City, Colorado. 


SKY-LINE DRIVE 


May be used en route to top of Royal Gorge) 


NEW ‘SCENIC HIGHWAYS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


UT ten years ago, the highest percentage 
of bad reads—roads of a badness almost 
impassable—was in the Southeast and South- 
west. This is no longer true. From being a 
fad, good roads have become in the South- 
west a public passion on which all men are 
united, irrespective of party, and on which 
some of the smaller counties threaten almost 
to bankrupt themselves. The bicycle was, 
perhaps, the first evangelist of the new move- 
ment. Then came the motor. In a land of 
no winter and little rain and almost perpetual 
sunshine and tremendous distances off the 
line of the railroad, the motor became almost 
a daily necessity. The railroads necessarily 
follow the easiest grades; and easiest grades 
in the Southwest mean the desert region. 
The ranches, the heavy timber open and 
upland, like German parks, the noble land, 
the scenic grandeur—all lay more or less back 
off the beaten highway. 

For instance, to go to the Cliff Dwellings 
of the Jemez by team, takes the better part 
of a hard day’s driving and. necessitates rising 
at four and six. By motor, you can-leave at 


nine, be out in time for lunch at the ranch 
house, and be back by sundown. The same 
may be said of the wonderful sulphur springs 
of Northern New Mexico, the game resorts of 
the White Mountains, Arizona, and the best 
scenery of the Grand Canyon. 

Then came the influence of the tourist; and 
that clinched the evangelism of good roads as 
far as the Southwest was concerned. Cali- 
fornia suddenly realized that the tourist 
traffic yearly left her $10,000,000 to the good. 
San Joaquin County alone in 1910 issued 
bonds for nearly $2,000,000 for road improve- 
ment; and the whole State of California put 
the stamp of public approval on a plan to 
issue $18,000,000 of State bonds. Colorado 
has just voted $10,000,000 of bonds for the 
improvement of public highways. 

The contagion has spread—not gradually 
but like wildfire—to Arizona and New Mexico 
and Colorado and Texas and Wyoming. If 
France and Italy can attract 300,000 Amer- 
ican tourists a year by sunny skies and good 
roads and old ruins, why not New Mexico 
and Arizona and Colorado, which have just 
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1000 MILES FROM WYOMING TO TEXAS. 


10000 MILES MOTOR ROAD PLANNED BY COOD ROADS 
ENTHUSIASTS OF THE SOUTH WEST BOF THIS AREA. ONLY 
3 BAD STRETCHES EXIST. (1) THROUGH WHITE MOUNTAINS 
ARIZONA.(2) FROM MISSOULA TO SPOKANE. (3) THROUGH 
SOUTHERN OREGO?'. THESE THREE SECTIONS HAVE BEEN 
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‘ LINE OF CAMINO REAL anD GREAT SCENIG HIGHWAY, 


TRAVERSED BY MOTORS BUT CANNOT BE DESCRIBED AS COOD ROADS. 





COMPLETED AND PROJECTED ROADS CONNECTING NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE WEST 


as sunny skies and higher altitude and clearer, 
cooler air, with ruins older than anything in 
Europe or Egypt, according to Archeology, 
by 8000 years? 

The Good Roads Association of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
had already been organized in 1909, when 
Mr. Yoakum took his Farmer’s Union repre- 
sentatives east to see examples of good road 


building. Incidentally, it may be asked— 
What is the railway’s interest in good roads? 
Will not good roads gridironing the South- 
west in every direction decrease passenger and 
freight traffic? For instance, some friends of 
mine the other day made quicker, easier time 
through a more picturesque country than the 
railroad traverses, by motor from Albuquer- 
que to Santa Fé, than I made by train. Won’t 
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THE SCENIC HIGHWAY FROM 


the public highways evangel work against 


railroad totals in the long run? Quite the 
contrary, when you examine the facts of the 
case. Nothing ever helped the cause of good 
roads more than the frightful glut of crops in 
1907. Why was there a glut? Because the 
farmers were rushing their crops to market 
before the fall rains, while the roads were ‘good. 
If roads had been guaranteed good all the 
year round, the farmers could have held back 
crops for better prices, and the big traffic 
would have been distributed over all the year 
and railroad men would not have been so 
worked off their feet that they literally could 
not afford to dismiss incompetents. Self in- 
terest, and not philanthropy, is the primary 
motive behind the railroads backing the good 
roads movement in the Southwest. 

But the Farmers Union was not enough for 
the Southwest. The States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming came to- 
gether in a scheme to construct a great scenic 
highway—a Camino Real, or Royal Road— 
that would not only act as a great trunk line, 
such as they have jin France and Italy, but 
would traverse the most beautiful scenery in 


SANTA FE, ENTERING PECOS 


America, much of it above cloud line, hun- 
dreds of miles through the yellow pine forests, 
hundreds of miles close to snow line, side 
spurs running to hunting and fishing resorts, 
all of it serving the practical purposes of 
transportation for the ranches and towns 
along its line. At the present writing, all of 
a thousand miles of this splendid Camino Real 
are completed. With the exception of a slight 
gap south of Albuquerque, you can now motor 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming, to El Paso, Texas. 
Take a look at the map! The distance is as 
great as from New York to Old Point Com- 
fort, or from New York to Chicago. 

Take another look at the map and note 
the territory traversed! Denver, Colorado 
Springs, the Garden of the Gods, Raton Pass, 
Las Vegas, Santa Fé, the quaintest and most 
picturesque bit of-the Old World set down in 
the New, over La Bajado Hill, where the 
kingdoms of the world literally lie at your 
feet and on down the Rio Grandé, where you 
might be traveling in Southern Spain if it 
were not for the American signs intermingled 
with Spanish, then across the line into Texas, 
where another set of spurs and trunk lines are 
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designed to carry you on down to the Gulf. 
From this main trunk line, several side spurs 
have already been built to places of wonderful 
beauty and game in plenty. 

For instance, from either Las Vegas or 
Santa Fé, you can strike across the backbone 
of the Rockies, above the.cloudline at 10,000 
feet, close to four feet of snow, into the Sangre 
de Christo Canyon, where you may shoot a 
bear if you want to, or up the Pecos where 
you can camp and fish, or up the Jemez, where 
you can take up your camp quarters in one of 
the caves of the prehistoric cliff dwellers. 
Have no fear! Those plastered stucco caves 
are a good deal cleaner than the pueblos of 
these cliff folks’ descendants. ‘These side 
spurs are not yet complete. For instance, 
there is a break of some twenty to thirty 
miles between Las Vegas and Santa Fé, 
which the good roads propagandists are look- 
ing to the National Forest Service to com- 
plete; and of the forty miles out to the 
Canyons of the Cliff Dwellers, there are three 
miles of a gap, which should be completed at 
once. You can get over it if you take a pick 
and a shovel. The wheel way is all right. It 
is the gypsum center that may stick up and 


rip your car bottom. Down at Silver City a 
side spur now takes you up a cloud-crested 
declivity, of a grandeur and daring to put 
Napoleon’s famed Alpine highway to the 
blush; and in Colorado, you can now follow 
the Royal Gorge by motor, 1000 feet straight 
up, as arrow flight from the stream bed. 

It sounds but commonplace to tell you this 


beautiful Camino Real leads past forested - 


parkway and game-haunted canyon and 
snowy summit. Picture to yourself a thirty- 
mile stretch of stately yellow pine, clear of 
underbrush, high above the sun-baked plains, 
with glints of trout pools in cascade and rapid, 
and glimpses of snowy heights where the 
canyons narrow to the crested snow ridges; 
and picture to yourself mile on mile of hunting 
lodge and tent camp—places where you can 
get quarters for from $1 a month to $2 a day 
and fish so many trout you'll never need to 
lie again, and kill a bear if your pleasure runs 
to bear killing! *Or else picture to yourself a 
yellow tufu and pumice cliff from 600 to 1000 
feet high in a canyon so narrow you can shout 
across it, the face of the rock pitted, carved, 
cut in port hole and arch and cave door—a 
cliff dweller’s canyon along the scenic high- 





























ONE OF THE VALLEYS EN ROUTE TO TOP OF ROYAL GORGE. PIKE'S PEAK IN THE DISTANCE 
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VISITORS LOOKING INTO ROYAL GORGE FROM THE SUMMIT 


Or if your taste wanders to the pic- 


way! 
turesque and the artistic and the historic— 


stop off at old Santa Fé! You will see a 
mosaic in color, a mosaic in age, a mosaic in 
races! You will see the palace where have 
ruled eighty Governors, and the Fonda, or the 
end of the old stage coach Santa Fé trail, 
where Stephen B. Elkins came in raw-hide 
boots, penniless behind an ox team. Or, if 
like the bear-hunting holiday seekers, your 
taste runs to ancient gore, you can go out 
to the ruins of the old garetta and see rem- 
nants of walls where clots of hair were found 


round bullets embedded in plaster. As to old 
churches—well—go to San Miguel and get 
Brother David talking and rapping the oldest 
bronze bell in America (they don’t ring bells 
by clapper in New Mexico; they hit the bell 
like a gong) and see what Brother David says 
about Florida’s claims to antiquity. Or ride 
out to La Bajada Hill from Santa Fé—here 
is a grade broad as Broadway, New York, up 
one side of a wall high as the Metropolitan 
Tower, a rise of 8 to 100 feet! That grade, 
one of the steepest in America, cost only 
$5000 a mile, using native cement for the 
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THIS BROAD SCENIC HIGHWAY RUNS FOR 1000 MILES FROM WYOMING TO TEXAS 


stone work. Ordinarily, this great Camino 
Real has cost only from $500 to $1000 a mile. 

Compare that to the cost of road building 
in the East, $1 to $3000 for easy grade, $5 
to $15,000 a mile for mountain and cut-out 
sections; and you have food for other re- 
flections than those on scenery and holiday. 
Why is the West, where the price of labor is 
incomparably higher than in the East, build- 
ing its roads so much cheaper? For a dozen 
or more reasons: 


First of all, there is that quality of com- 
munity interest or pulling together with en- 
thusiasm. Every man-jack in the West is so 
jumping keen to have good roads at any cost, 
that he is willing to spade them himself, or 
pay a poll tax of $3 a head, or vote for 
$18,000,000 of State bonds, as California has 
just done. All you can be sure of in the East, 
when you launch a good roads evangel, is a 
strong pull on the back tug. This man 
““won’t move his fence,”’ and that woman is 


























CONVICTS EMPLOYED ON THE GREAT SCENIC HIGHWAY, NEW MEXICO 
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“ THE BOULEVARD,” NEAR LEADVILLE, COLORADO. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN LAST WINTER 
(Showing Mt. Massive, highest peak in the State, altitude 14,424 feet) 


“‘goin’ t’ law” over her slab stone steps re- 
moved, and that corner-grocery-store-apple- 
barrel umpire of national events reports that 
*« Jidge So-an’-So said thus and thus agin’ it.” 
Out West, they haven’t time for mouthing 
over apple-barrel-politics and petty graft. 
They are too busy building roads. 

In the second place the West builds its 
own roads; the East lets contracts on which 
there must be profit to the contractor and 
very often an illicit rake-off to the petty 
politician. 

The East avers that the Southwest can 
build cheaper because it has little rain and 
less snow. That is true; but when ‘the rain 
does come, it comes in the form of a washout; 
and the grades are so much higher in the 
West—for instance one part of the Scenic 
Highway goes up 10,000 feet—that about 
equalizes the case of rain and snow in the East. 

But most important of all in the cause of 
the great difference in cost of good roads 
East and West is the factor of convict labor. 
The Southwest has been successful as the 
Southeast in the use of convict labor on 
public highways. Where New York is paying 
Italian road builders from $1.75 to $2.50 a 


day, and the contractor must make his 
profit over and above that—New Mexico 
employs convicts at a cost including guards, 
food, shelter, of only 35 cents a day; 125 
convicts are to-day so employed; and where 
the grade is easy, the cost per mile has been 


as low as $100. To be sure, the Territorial 
engineer, Mr. Miller, who superintends active 
construction prefers paid labor. So would any 
one; but the fact remains but for convict 
labor, the West would not be making such 
progress in good roads. 

Take another look at the Camino Real on 
the map! Northwest of the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago & Northwestern, you come 
to graded roads again in the Yellowstone 
Park. From the Yellowstone, you can follow 
a fairly good grade road to Missoula. Your 
highway now constitutes the good halfway 
segment of a circle. Now go west of El Paso 
and you can get up to Silver City; but from 
Silver City there is tribulation through the 
White Mountains of Arizona till you reach 
Phoenix or Flagstaff or Prescott. Here, then, 
is a blank. When you reach the rim of 
Grand Canyon, the Santa Fé is constructing 
a magnificent graded scenic highway along 
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the margin of the great cliffs at a cost of 
$8000 a mile, the road to revert to the 
possession of the Federal Government. From 
Western Arizona to California, motors have 
been known to make quicker time than the 
two trans-continental railroads. Once in 
California, you are in a good-roads paradise. 
You can go south to San Diego, where they 
are preparing a world celebration of Panama; 
or you can-go north almost to the bounds of 
Oregon. Here again is another blank space 
for motors till you come to Eugene, but from 
Eugene, your motor will carry you safely 
either to Seattle or Spokane. 

Look now at your map! With the excep- 
tion of four unimproved intervals, your good- 
roads tour has circumscribed all the national 
parks, all the national forests, all the best to 
be seen of the Rocky Mountains in a Good 
Roads Circle of 10,000 miles. That Good 
Roads Circle of 10,000 miles is the day dream 
and night vision of every man in the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Forest Service. Practi- 
cally every foot of the way is known and 
surveyed. There is not a serious engineering 
difficulty in the whole circle. Already, the 
Forest Service turns over to the counties in 
which the National Forests lie, one-fourth of 
all proceeds for road building; but too often, 
this fund is lost to public view and knowledge 
after it is turned over to local authorities— 
lost in that Serbonian Bog colloquially known 
as a political “slush fund.” But if the Forest 
money were turned into the road building, 
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for which it is intended, and the Forestry and 
the Geological Survey and the States Govern- 
ments and the motor companies get to- 
gether in united effort, wouldn’t there be 
something else to celebrate than the finishing . 
of Panama? Couldn’t the next World’s Fair 
celebrate the completion of one of the great- 
est scenic highways known in the world, the 
Appian Way of America? That is the ques- 
tion the Southwest is asking itself to-day. 
And the enthusiasm isn’t all vaporing off in 
questions. Early in April, Mr. Westgard, of 
the United States Public Roads Bureau set 
out with a heavy truck to blaze a “Sunset 
Trail” through the White Mountains of 
Arizona and set up metal signs to guide future 
motor explorations. It was a notable and 
adventurous piece of pathfinding, too long to 
be given here. Between Albuquerque and 
Magdalena, sand held-the car seven days in 
147 miles. In places, sand was so heavy, the 
car took refuge on railroad tracks and 
bumped along over the ties. Where the con- 
tinental divide was crossed at 10,400 feet, 
heavy snows gave the seven-ton truck the 
fight of its life; but it came through alive 
though it made only three-quarters of a mile 
in the twelve hours of Easter Sunday. Be- 
yond Fort Apache, officers sent mule teams 
out to pilot the big car across the turbulent 
snow swollen waters of Black River; but the 
point is—the White Mountains were crossed 
by the big truck; and this is the way the 
Southwest is blazing the trail for good roads. 


























OUTSIDE FENCE PROTECTION ON A SPECIALLY STEEP HILL 
































ONE OF ROCHESTER’S PUBLIC SCHOOL ROOMS AS USED FOR COMMUNITY GATHERINGS 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL 
CENTERS | 


BY MARY JOSEPHINE MAYER 


Not many years ago we closed our school- 

house doors at four o’clock, and allowed 
them to remain closed on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and during the summer vacation. In other 
words, an immense amount of valuable prop- 
erty belonging to the people, and needed by 
the people, was put to only half of its possible 
use. Now we are changing all that; we have 
waked up to the fact that the schools may and 
should be a common meeting ground, and the 
movement for a wider use of the school plant 
is spreading over the country. At present, in 
more than one hundred cities of the United 
States, school buildings and property. are 
being systematically used to further the social 
life of the people. 

The root of the movement lies deep down in 
the growing realization that those upon whom 
falls the heat and burden of the day have a 
right to more than mere existence. The toil- 
ers of the world have been for centuries crea- 
tures of the blind necessity of economic laws, 
but in this era the “laissez-faire” policy is 
dead and buried. We must give our werkers 
the chance to lives and not the least of the 


needs of this many-sided business—living—is 
that of some legitimate form of play. The man 
who feels no joy in the passing day is only 
partially alive, and lowered vitality means 
lowered value as a social factor. The boy 
who has no chance to play becomes either 
dull or vicious. 

THE PLAYGROUND VERSUS THE PRISON 

One of the first duties of a city, we now 
believe, is to give to its boys and girls, the 
future citizens who are to make or mar the 
community, a place for wholesome play. This 
is not an easy task to perform in New York. 
The great army of wage-earners are herded 
together, two or three to the room, in:small 
flats and tenements, where home life’ is a 
physical impossibility. Where shall our boys 
and girls go after school hours—where but the 
streets? And it is more than a twice-told tale, 
this of the children of the streets who become 
the toughs of the “gang,’’ the girls of the 
dance-halls. Districts where home life is 
eliminated and wholesome recreation un- 
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provided are breeding-grounds for reforma- 
tories and prisons. And to look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the hard-headed tax- 
payer, prisons and reformatories cost more 
than playgrounds. 

Realizing this fact, the New York Board of 
Education is pursuing an enlightened policy 
by which the schoolhouses are increasingly 
used to meet the play needs of their several 
districts. *During the summer months, vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds give the chil- 
dren manual training and organized recrea- 
tion in exchange for the demoralizing influ- 
ences of the streets. And at night thirteen 
school roofs are thronged with boys and girls 
who mount from the stifling streets into the 
cool upper air for games, songs, and dances. 
But the possibilities of our schoolhouse 
roofs have been barely tested—a much wider 
use should be made of them in the future. 

These summer activities are not distinctive 
of New York. In most of our cities school 
playgrounds are now opened during two of the 
summer months. In Rochester some of them 
are used all the year round,—one on Sundays 
as well as week days,—and in Buffalo organ- 
ized play goes on from May to November. 
The playgrounds of Chicago are deservedly 
famous; those of Newark, N. J., are admir- 


ably administered by an unusually large force 
of play directors—and so the list might be 
indefinitely extended. 


NEW YORK’S’ RECREATION CENTERS 


It is in one aspect of its winter work that 
New York has surpassed our other cities— 
namely, in the efficient organization of even- 
ing recreation centers for boys and girls over 
fourteen years of age. During the past winter 
the doors of thirty-eight schools have been 
opened for this purpose. Each center has its 


‘own problem to face, determined not only 


by local conditions, but by racial peculiarities. 
The Irishman, the Italian, and the Jew re- 
spond to different appeals; and although the 
centers are run, broadly, along certain lines, 
they display many shades of local color... In 
view of the important work that they are 
doing it seems worth while to consider some 
of these centers in detail. 

Recreation Center No. 158, at Avenue A 
and 78th Street, lies in what~was ~once 
the Bohemian quarter. Now, however, Irish, 
Italians, and Jews are creeping in and only 
about ro per cent. of those who frequent the 
center are Bohemian; about 20 per cent. are 
Jewish, and the rest mainly Irish-American. 
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A RUNNING CONTEST AT AN EVENING RECREATION CENTER, HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY 
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A ROCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM USED BY THE WOMEN OF THE CITY AS A 
RECREATION CENTER 


The average nightly attendance is from 400 
to 450 boys and men. 

This school was first opened in the evening 
a few years ago for girls, but the neighborhood 
was then so bad that the better class of young 
women would not come. Then it was re- 
solved to turn it into a boys’ and men’s 
center, and the experiment has been abun- 
dantly justified. Social settlements in the 
neighborhood take care of the girls, but they 
are viewed with something like suspicion by 
the boys of the district. 

“The fact is,” explained the club worker, 
“‘a place supported by private philanthropy, 
however well conducted, would, to our boys, 
have an air of charity, and that they are too 
independent to suffer. The mere fact that a 
person comes to their district, without any 
apparent reason, to help them, implies, in 
their eyes, that he thinks himself better than 
they are. Now it is not pleasant to feel that 
you need help—that you present a social 
problem to be solved. But a center run by the 
city, with a paid corps of teachers, has no more 
air of charity than the Water Department. 
It is part of the government, like the day 
schools, and there can, therefore, be a better 
understanding between the persons in charge 
and the more independent class of boys.” 


These words—‘“ understanding between the 
persons in charge and the boys’’—largely ex- 
plain the success of Center No. 158. These 
boys go there for recreation, and within proper 
bounds, they are allowed to do as they like; 
drills and literary clubs are not forced upon 
them, but they are made to feel that some one 
is always there to give them advice and sym- 
pathy. The personality of the directors, in 
fact, is one of the most important factors in 
this question of public play. 

The main scene of activity is, of course, the 
gymnasium. Go there any evening and see a 
gay crowd of boys and men—who in the old 
days would probably have been playing craps 
or making mischief with their gang—ab- 
sorbed in vaulting, basket-ball, and other phys- 
ical exercises. Adjoining the gymnasium, and 
equally well filled, is a large room for read- 
ing and quiet games. The problem of dis- 
cipline has been reduced to the minimum, for 
it is well understood that “tough” behavior 
means exclusion from the center. 

The older boys have organized fourteen 
flourishing clubs, of which two are literary 
the rest social or athletic. These meet in the 
school-rooms upstairs. Under the unob- 
trusive tutelage of the club director, the boys 
have learned the rules of parliamentary pro- 
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cedure, and their meetings are conducted with 
order and dignity. A certain standard of 
honor is rigorously enforced. For instance, 
one boy who had served a term in the peniten- 
tiary was admitted to an athletic club, but 
not allowed to wear the club colors until he 
had “made good.” 

It must be borne in mind that some of 
these young men drive trucks or shovel coal 
all day; most of them live in crowded tene- 
ments. To many of them the sole relief from 
dulling routine is the recreation center. It 
has shown them that pleasure can be whole- 
some. It has given them the example of a 
paid body of workers who do not labor solely 
for their hire. It has taught them, through 
intelligent organization for amusement, to 
consider the rights and wishes of others. In 
short, it is helping to change a potentially 
dangerous element into a social force. That 
the neighborhood is no longer the “tough” 
quarter of a few years ago is due to a variety 
of causes, but there can be no doubt that the 
recreation center has played a large part in 
-the change for the better. 

The environment of school No. 172, on 
108th Street, east of Second Avenue, fur- 
nishes one of those sudden changes that make 
of New York, under its dull architectural same- 


ness, a very kaleidoscope of local color. Here 
is a Little Italy, with all its transplanted 
feuds intensified by the close proximities of a 
congested district. The gang spirit is rife, and 
Calabria, Naples, and Sicily wage their ven- 
dettas with a spirit worthy of the medieval 
Italian republics. 

It is no easy task to evolve out of such a 
chaos of prejudice some degree of social 
solidarity; yet this is precisely what the 
recreation center has done. Play—or rather 
fair play—is the best solvent of antagonisms. 
In the gymnasiums the gang vendettas 
transform themselves into wholesome rivalry. 
Quarrels become less frequent when it is once 
understood that fighting means being turned 
out. Members of clubs are given special 
gymnasium privileges, and gradually out of 
the gang spirit is evolved the club spirit. 

When one considers the difficulty of organ- 
izing into clubs these combative Southern Ital- 
ian immigrants, some of the results obtained 
here seem astonishing. One club started a 
few years ago with a membership of six. The 
director encouraged them to visit museums 
and historic sites in New York, and to take 
tramps in the country. Gradually their 
horizon widened; they realized that there was 
a world outside of Little Italy. Their club 
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FOLK DANCE AT AN EVENING RECREATION CENTER IN NEW YORK CITY 


now numbers 400 members and has a club 
house of its own. Its motto is—‘“‘For the 
betterment of the Italian race in America,” 
and only those are eligible for membership 
who are attending evening high school or, if 
graduates, are pursuing some method of self- 
education. These boys have long since left 
the center, but others are learning after them 
the lessons of fair play. 

At School No. 171, on 103d Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, the scene shifts again, for this 
is a Jewish quarter. The recreation center 
here is for girls, and its average nightly at- 


tendance is about 275. The visitor first enters 
a large oblong room at one end of which 
tennis is. being played, while at the other 
groups of girls are gathered around tables, 
reading or playing checkers or card games. 
Beyond the folding doors is the gymnasium, 
where more young women are practising folk- 
dances or playing basket-ball. Upstairs one 
club is rehearsing a play; in another room a 
club of young men and women who come 
here once a week for social intercourse are 
holding a business meeting. At half-past 
nine the gymnasium and game rooms are 


























MIXED CLASS AT AN EVENING RECREATION CENTER, PUBLIC SCHOOL 63, MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK CITY 


fA tel-electric piano player is used) 
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thrown into one, and there is general dancing 
until ten, when the center closes. Every 
Tuesday evening the girls give a dance to 
their boy friends. These boys must pre- 
viously have been presented to the principal 
of the center, and only those with a good 
record are admitted. 

Think what a place like this means to girls 
who go home at night from the shop or fac- 
tory to a crowded tenement,—who have no 
social life but that afforded by moving pic- 
ture shows, street corners, and dance halls. 
Surely this recreation center is doing no small 
good to the city in building up mentally, 
morally, and physically the future mothers 
of its citizens. 

THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAY 

These are some of the practical ways in 
which organized recreation is making for the 
welfare of the community. One who has 
made a study of municipal playgrounds has 
defined the social significance of play in the 
following words: 

It seems a far cry from the ideal of fair play in 
boys’ games to the ideal of fair play in the political 
life of our democracy; yet it can be demonstrated 
that the ideals of fair play and team play are im- 
portant in forming the character of a community. 
In the game of the street every boy is for himself. 
Victory belongs to the shrewd, the crafty, the 
strong. Team games of the playground require the 
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submission of the individual will to the welfare of 
the team. Rigid rules inculcate fair play. A boy 
has the option of obeying the rules or not, playing 
at all. New standards are set up; standards of self- 
control, of helping the other fellow, of fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for the honor of the team, of 
defeat preferable to unfair victory. These stand- 
ards when translated into the language of political 
life we call self-government, respect for the law, 
social service, and good citizenship. 


WHAT ONE CITY HAS DONE 


One direct result of a widespread awaken- 
ing in the city of Rochester to the require- 
ments of good citizenship is the organization 
of social centers for adults. Mr. Edward J. 
Ward, now head of the Social Center Devel- 
opment of the University of Wisconsin, was 
the organizer and inspirer of what has now 
assumed the proportions of a large popular 
movement in Rochester,—where they sing 
the following ditty: 

There once was a schoolhouse, a great mental 
tool house, 

Was shut every night in the year, 

’Till the people who hovered around it discovered 

That this was a folly too dear. 

Said they, ‘‘If ’tis ours, then we have the powers 

To use it whenever we will.” 

So ’twas opened at night, and to-day with delight 

You can hear them a-shouting their fill. 


The Rochester Board of Education’ has 


equipped three of the schoolhouses with gym- 
nasiums, shower baths, traveling libraries, 
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FORTNIGHTLY MUSICAL CLUB, MEETING IN 


chairs, tables, and dishes. Men hold athletic 
gatherings, and women fence in the gymnas- 
iums; and men’s and women’s clubs meet in 
the schoolhouses for lectures, debates, dances, 
songs, or a general social evening which in- 
cludes all of these features. But the central 
idea of the Rochester scheme is thus defined 
by Mr. Ward: 


The first thing, the fundamental thing, in the 
movement for the wider use of school buildings, in 
the American spirit, is their gratuitous use for the 
free examination and discussion of public questions. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in making the 
schoolhouse the forum of the people, lies the chief 
hope of perpetuating the republic and of perfecting 
its institutions. 


In pursuance of this idea, men and women 
in Rochester have organized civic clubs for 
the discussion of all questions relating to the 
welfare of the city, and they are using the 
schools as neighborhood civic club houses. 
Here citizens of every shade of social, political 
and religious opinion meet for discussion on 
common ground. ‘We can disagree agree- 
ably,” is one of their mottoes. The popular 
enthusiasm for these gatherings is shown by 


ONE OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLHOUSES 


the fact that when, last year, the Board of 
Education cut down the appropriation for 
social centers, every director, gymnasium 
instructor, librarian, doorkeeper, and club 
director, volunteered to finish the season 
without pay. 


THE WORK OF VOLUNTEER LEAGUES 


The example of Rochester in using the 
schools to further a more intelligent and effi- 
cient public spirit is followed in other cities. 
It was preceded, in fact, by that of the 
Home and School League of Philadelphia, 
composed of parents and teachers who meet 
in fifty schoolhouses for lectures, entertain- 
ments, and the discussion of educational prob- 
lems. And the Boston Home and School 
Association is using twenty-two schools for 
similar purposes. The Milwaukee Association 
for Public Play and Social Education, formed 
in the fall of 1910, has met with enthusiastic 
coéperation on the part of the people. To 
mention only a few of its activities, the asso- 
ciation has given motion picture shows in ten 
schools, organized holiday festivals and public 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD CIVIC CLUB MEETING IN A MILWAUKEE SCHOOLHOUSE 


(Here the city budget was presented, with charts and explanations, and discussed by the taxpayers) 


dances, is planning a system of branch public 
libraries in the schools, and has obtained the 
services of 75 leading men and women of 
Milwaukee, representing many shades of 
opinion, as speakers before neighborhood 
civic clubs. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief 
article to touch upon the many sides of this 
wider use of the school plant. Mention can 
only be made in passing of the important 


work of the New York evening schools, and 
of the extensive and thorough course of public 
lectures carried on by the Board of Educa- 
tion. These lectures, held largely but not 
entirely in the schoolhouses, and dealing with 
a wide variety of subjects, form a veritable 
people’s university. And in many other cities 
school extension committees are experiment- 
ing with different phases of a movement that 
seems capable of indefinite expansion. 


WOMEN’S LITERARY CLUB AT ONE OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL RECREATION CENTERS 
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DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS MAKING 
GOOD 
BY SCOTT BONE 


A DEMOCRAT of national prominence, 
who has acted as guide, philosopher and 

friend of his party for wellnigh four decades, 
spent two weeks in Washington in December, 
conferring with lawmakers upon whom the 
mantle of authority and responsibility had 
suddenly fallen. 

Were they equal to their opportunity? 

Would they make good? 

He came with misgivings. 
more than a doubting Thomas. 

His conclusion was that they would make 
a mess of things political and destroy their 
chances of winning the Presidency in 1912. 

“T am loath to say it,”’ he remarked, “but 
I find the Democratic leaders of the House 


He departed 


_ children in statesmanship, unequal to the con- 


structive work which they must undertake. 
The tariff problems are beyond them; their 
differences of opinion as to schedules appear 
irreconcilable; the party lacks cohesion and 
unity, and I can see only trouble ahead.” 

He had words of praise for Champ Clark, 
the Speaker-elect; eulogized Underwood, of 
Alabama, as a bright and promising young 
man; Henry of Texas, as another clean-cut, 
capable product of the South; Fitzgerald and 
Sulzer of New York, as ready and resourceful 
in debate, and spoke of the personnel of the 
majority as quite up to the average in in- 
telligence and ability. But, with a lack of 
grasp of economic, industrial and financial 
questions, the newly created majority was 
doomed, he reluctantly felt, to divide and fall 
short of the country’s expectations. 

There was a disposition, he also discovered, 
to play politics rather than practice states- 
manship. 

Ollie James, the irrepressible Kentuckian, 
had publicly avowed that the primary pur- 


pose of the majority would be to put the Taft «made a mess of things in the House. 


party ‘deeper in the hole.” 

Moreover, the shadow of Bryan and Bryan- 
ism was over all. 

A contingent of Democrats, small but po- 
tent for mischief, would forever be seeking 
to vindicate and justify the Nebraskan’s 
vagaries. Small wonder, then, that this dis- 
tinguished Democrat, hopeful of harmony 
and giving freely of good counsel, after his 


fortnight’s visit, looked through the political 
glass darkly. 

Before leaving Washington, he was invited 
to luncheon at the White House. His ac- 
quaintance with the President was formal, 
and, for the first time, he now met him at 
close range, elbow to elbow. Within ten 
minutes they were en rapport. He found the 
President a likeable man—a most likeable 
man—undissembling, artlessly outspoken, 
charmingly cordial and delightfully un- 
affected. 

The newspapers at the moment were full of 
Congressional politics and reports of party 
maneuverings. Mr. Taft, however, was un- 
disturbed by these things. His mind was 
obviously concentrated upon his public duties. 
He waxed eloquent about the progress of the 
work upon the Panama Canal and took his 
visitor to view a large map in a White House 
corridor, showing details of everything con- 
nected with Colonel Goethals’ gigantic labors. 
Standing before it, the President’s enthusiasm 
grew and imparted itself to his guest. 

“Do you know,” said this distinguished 
Democrat subsequently, “that I go away 
half reconciled to four years more of Taft? 
He impresses me as a man who is doing his 
level best to serve his country. He may not 
be doing it picturesquely, or tactfully, but he 
is doing it honestly and patriotically, and 
I do not hesitate, though a Democrat, to say 
that he deserves well at the hands of his 
countrymen.” 

The pessimistic view of Democratic pros- 
pects formed six months ago by a Democrat 
advanced in years, who can hardly hope 
to rejoice in a victory of his party, if deferred 
four years, has been materially modified by 
passing events. The Democrats have not 
Respon- 
sibility has given them wisdom. They have 
used their power sanely. Real capacity has 
marked their policies and proceedings. They 
have cultivated statesmanship and respect 
for the House has incrased correspondingly. 

Of the fifty-five House committees, thirty- 
nine are presided over by Southern Democrats. 
Seniority of service accounts for this domina- 
tion of the South in the affairs of the popular 
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legislative branch of the Government. They 
are working committees, all. Even those 
charged with supervising the expenses of the 
various departments, which existed in the 
{ past only to provide clerkships and committee 
rooms, are doing something. They have 
brought to light—not in a noisy, spectacular 
way, but by calm inquiry and businesslike 
procedure—abuses which call for and will 
receive correction. 

Nobody would readily believe that there is 
to-day or has been at any time under Roose- 
velt or Taft outright graft in the Government 
service, but a long lease of power unquestion- 
ably tends to promote extravagances and a 
too liberal use of public funds for personal 
rather than official ends. Both Taft and 
Roosevelt, it is only fair to recall, sought to 
install methods that would put a greater 
check upon public expenditures and safe- 
guard the public purse, yet leakages and 
laxity have not diminished in recent years. 

The important fact politically, however, is 
that the Democrats are displaying legislative 
capacity. They are not pulling apart, but 
pulling together. They are compromising 


their differences; no longer stubbornly ag- 
gravating them. Their legislative work—not 
consummated because of the Republican 


majority in the Senate—is constructive in 
aim, not destructive, and their leaders are 
showing aconservatism and poise wholly lack- 
ing since the free-silver hysteria rent the 
party in twain fifteen years ago. 

William Jennings Bryan, still respected and 
beloved, is no longer the dictator. The coun- 
sel of such men as Woodrow Wilson and 
Champ Clark carries the greater weight at 
Washington to-day. 

When the extra session assembled, it was 
the consensus of opinion of non-partisan well- 
wishers of the Democratic party, of those who 
believe that the country needs, and will al- 
ways need, a strong opposition party, that 
this end would be hastened by the prompt 
passage of the Reciprocity bill and adjourn- 
ment; but there is now general recognition of 
the fact that the proceedings have in no wise 
tended to discredit the House majority or 
create apprehension in view of the likelihood 
of complete Democratic ascendency in 1913. 

Under the old régime, Democrats who at 
this special session are important factors in 
the deliberations of the House and its com- 
mittees were completely effaced. Their pro- 
tests against conditions, feebly uttered save 
in notable revolts against ‘“‘Cannonism,” fell 
upon deaf ears. The South, which in the days 
of Democratic ascendency, produced its Crisp, 
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its Mills, its William L. Wiison, and men 
of like law-making calibre, still supplied the 
occupants of the Democratic seats, but, in 
a hopeless minority and effectually throttled, 
their lights were under the bushel. To-day, 
they are a virile force, gaining in stature and 
demonstrating that the Democratic party is 
lacking no mofe in statesmanship than in its 
brilliant past. 

In equipment for debate, the Republicans 
of the House are now outclassed. They lack 
the clear-headed Tawney, the polished Bou- 
tell, the eloquent Landis, the convincing 
Overstreet, and the rough-and-tumble Gros- 
venor, greatest partisan champion of them 
all. Mann, well qualified, and the redoubta- 
ble Uncle Joe remain to fight the party’s bat- 
tles on the floor, but they have found a dozen 
combatants equal to any fray. 

The Senate, still Republican by a feeble, 
uncertain majority, has not given the Demo- 
crats of that body equal opportunity for 
development. Their talents for legislation 
and ability for constructive work, if they pos- 
sess any, are obscured by the coalition with 
the Republican Progressives, which has put 
LaFollette, Borah, and Cummins into the 
limelight. Of the new Democratic Senators, 
Kern of Indiana, Bryan’s running mate in the 
last national campaign, has given evidence of 
capacity and is counted upon to become a 
real factor, after experience at Washington. 

In the matter of discipline, the Democratic 
majority of the House has challenged admira- 
tion. It has not been equalled in many 
years. Bailey and Williams failed as leaders 
of the minority; Clark had better success and 
was rewarded by election to-the Speakership. 
Underwood’s leadership of the Democratic 
majority has been markedly successful and his 
colleagues on the other side of the chamber are 
quite generous in their recognition of the fact. 

“Believing in government by parties,” said 
a North Dakota Representative, “I am heart- 
ily pleased to see the perfect organization and 
admirable discipline which Speaker Clark and 
Chairman Underwood have brought -about 
and are to-day enforcing. They are setting 
an example to the Republicans who must 
profit by it, if they would ever regain control 
of the House. We have had no such organi- 
zation since the passage of the tariff bill 
which rent the party asunder.” 

Who shall profit by this extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Sixty-second Congress? The 
Democratic party primarily. At least, such 
must be the fair-minded conclusion at this 
time of the observer who has watched the 
situation in Congress as it is evolving itself. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE 
FEDERATION OF THE WORLD 
BY W. T. STEAD 


[zt was with no high dreams or visions of 

Britain’s destinies that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
landed on our [British] shores in June. He 
came, a mundane of the mundanes, a prac- 
tical politician, intent solely upon coping as 
best he could with the pressing problems of 
the immediate moment. These problems 
were those that most intimately concerned 
the Dominion of Canada and he was going to 
present them to the Imperial Conference. 
No man makes less claim to be an idealist. 
He takes things as they are, and molds them 
as best he can to his purpose. If there be any 
dominating idea in the background of his 
mind, it is rather inspired by memories of the 
past, in which he labored for the unity of 
French and British Canada, than by any 
aspirations for the future realization of the 
unity of the world. 


Nevertheless, it is to this man more than, 


to any other we owe the kindling inspiration 


of a renewal of the glories of our nation and. 


the dawning of a new great hope as to the 
realization of the earliest and most cherished 
of the day-dreams of our race. 

Some months ago I poured out my soul in 
lamentation over the fact, serious and indis- 
putable at the time, that Britain had lost the 
leadership of the world in the cause of peace. 

To-day I lift up my voice with exceeding 
gladness of heart and exultation of spirit be- 
cause to my beloved country there has re- 
turned in a way we dreamed not of the proud 
position of heralding the next great advance 
of the human race toward unity and peace. 


LAURIER’S DRAMATIC MOMENT 


The leadership of the world in the conduct 
of the campaign in the immediate present 
remains now as then in the hands of our 
American brethren. But the planning of the 
future, the laying down the lines upon the 
progress of the world to be made in the years 
which are to come—that vaster and more im- 
portant réle has been placed in the hands of 
Britain. And it was the Canadian premier 
who placed it there. 

Consider the circumstances of the moment. 
A new King whose dominant passion is the 


achievement of the unity of the empire had 
just been crowned. For the first time the 
Prime Minister of the Dominion of United 
South Africa had taken his seat in the Impe- 
rial Conference. The great political event of 
the year had been the offer made by President 
Taft of a general treaty of arbitration to all] 
the governments of the world. The German 
Emperor had just paid a visit of filial piety to 
the country in order to be present at the un- 
veiling of the national memorial to Queen 
Victoria. Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself had 
emerged for a brief space from the battle 
which, under the banner of Reciprocity, he 
was waging in the cause of Free Trade against 
the serried ranks of the Protectionists in Can- 
ada and the United States. In the interna- 
tional sphere the world note was one of peace. 

In the realm of applied mechanics the mo- 
ment was not less significant. The Olympic, 
that floating motor island of 45,000 tons, the 
most gigantic vessel ever launched upon the 
sea, was starting for her first trip to the New 
World. The first dirigible British airship had 
just been launched in the North of England. 
Almost every week a new Dreadnought was 
entering its native element, and new and 
more powerful submarines, capable of cross- 
ing the Atlantic, were being designed in Brit- 
ish dockyards. And far more significant 
than anything else, the advent of the aero- 
plane had been formally recognized at the 
great aviation day at Hendon, when the 
premier and his ministers witnessed the ex- 
ploits of Grahame White, and Mr. Balfour 
ventured to take a trip in mid-air. 

Thus there was at the same time manifest 
first the tendency to build huger and still 
more huge vessels, alike in the mercantile and 
in the naval marine, the putting of ever more 
and more millions afloat in a single keel, the 
construction of ever vaster and more bulky 
floating targets, in which the lives, the 
weapons and the resources of the nation were 
placed as hostages to fortune. Side by side 
with this stream of tendency was visible the 
second equally conspicuous phenomenon, the 
enormous multiplication of the power of small 
and comparatively costless engines of destruc- 
tion—the submarine and the aeroplane. 
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It seemed as if the power that presides over 
the destinies of man was devoting itself to con- 
centrating in opposite camps two forces—the 
one becoming every day more enormous, 
more visible, more costly, more assailable, and 
more vulnerable; the other, at the same time, 
becoming every day more invisible, less costly, 
more invulnerable, and more deadly. 

It was at this moment, when the womb of 
the future was laboring with incalculable 
possibilities of infinite import, that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier arrived in England for the delibera- 
tions of the Imperial Conference. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


It is not within the compass of this article 
to describe in detail all the issues which were 
raised in debate. It is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the vital question upon which every- 
thing turned. That question, never formally 
raised in precise terms, was this: What is the 
British Empire to be? Isit to be an empire in 
the sense in which other states are empires, or 
even the sense in which the United States is an 
empire, viz., a unified state with one central 
government, with one tariff, one army, one 
navy, and one foreign policy? Or isit to be no 
empire at all in any sense in which the term 
empire has hitherto been used, but is it to be 
recognized as a very loose congeries of sover- 
eign independent states, each with its own 
flag, its own tariff, its own army, its own navy, 
its own foreign policy, each of whose members 
is free to participate or to stand aloof from the 
wars in which the parent state is engaged? 

These distinct and antagonistic ideals 
clashed, and their clash was perceptible in 
almost all the discussions which took place 
in the conference. The advocates of the uni- 
fied empire were led by Sir Joseph Ward of 
New Zealand; the leading advocate on the 
other side was Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The com- 
bat was watched with intense interest by the 
two great parties in the British Parliament, 
who saw their favorite principles debated by 
the rulers of our dominions from the entirely 
independent standpoint of oversea Britains. 
The premiers, turning a deaf ear to the 
protestations of Sir Joseph Ward, have cried an 
emphatic halt to the movement in favor of 
what is called consolidating and unifying the 
empire. They rejected every proposal which 
even indirectly might commit them to any 
responsibility for the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. They have thriven under inde- 
pendence. They are jealous of any inter- 
ference with independence. Each of them 
is convinced that the colonists are detex- 


mined to paddle their own canoe, and that 
they would regard with exceeding jealousy 
and suspicion any attempt to commit them 
in any way to the foreign, naval, or mili- 
tary policy of Great Britain. 


THE STAND OF THE CANADIAN PREMIER 


In this they but stand by the status quo. In 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s demand that the domin- 
ions should no longer be bound by the com- 
mercial treaties negotiated by the British 
Government when every British commercial 
treaty applied to the whole British Empire is 
a modification of the status quo in the direction 
of still further independence. It is true that 
the proposal is but the logical corollary of lib- 
erties already conceded to Canada. But all 
the same it isa move, and a distinct move, in 
the direction of splitting up the old unified 
empire into a series of independent sovereign 
states each possessing freedom of negotiating 
with foreign states as if they owed no allegi- 
ance to the British Government. 

The diverging and antagonistic ideals of 
the two kinds of empire came to the most 
strident clash upon the crucial question of 
peace and war. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, standing 


-upon the ground which he took up when he 


assented to the dispatch of the Canadian con- 


‘tingent to South Africa, asserted once more 


in emphatic terms that Canada reserved her 
right in all future wars in which Great Britain 
was engaged to decide whether or not she 
should take part in these wars or whether she 
would remain neutral. Sir Joseph Ward, on 
the other hand, supported by all the jingoes, 
ridiculed the idea of this empire run on limited 
liability principles. They pointed out that, 
from the point of view of international law, 
whenever the British Government went to 
war, every part of the British Empire there 
and then became involved in the war. Can- 
ada could assert her neutrality in time of war 
only by proclaiming her independence. Be- 
tween these two opposing views the combat 
raged fiercely. 


ITS EFFECT ON THE EMPIRE 


But in the end Sir Wilfrid Laurier tri- 
umphed. And it is because his conception of 
the British Empire has prevailed among our 
brethren from oversea that there is now a 
great and glowing hope that the British Em- 
pire may pave the way to the federation of 
the world. 

It must be admitted without hesitation or 
reserve that from the point of view of inter- 
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national jurists Mr. Laurier’s conception of 
an empire which can be simultaneously at war 
and at peace is inconceivable. If the British 
Empire goes to war no dominion under the 
British flag can be from a juristic point of 
view in a position of neutrality. But Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was not speaking as an inter- 
national lawyer, but as a practical statesman. 
He did not choose his words with the precision 
of a jurist. When he said Canada reserved her 
right to be neutral he never dreamed of assert- 
ing that there could be a legally neutral do- 
minion under the flag of a belligerent empire. 
When he said neutral, he really meant noncom- 
batant. He was not thinking of legal status, 
but of practical politics. When he said that 
Canada, while assisting Britain in the South 
African war,reserved unimpaired her right to 
remain neutral if she chose in future wars, all 
that he meant was that Canada, whatever her 
legal status might be, reserved her right to 
abstain from participation in any future wars 
if she should decide so to do. 

Between a declaration of neutrality, which 
logically involves a declaration of independ- 
ence to give it effect, and aresolution to abstain 
from any active participation in the conflict, 
there is a wide difference. None of the domin- 
ions desire a neutrality that is only attainable 
by cutting the painter; but all of them—even 
New Zealand—is determined not to consent 
to be compelled to take part in any imperial 
war unless with their own hearty good will and 
assent. No great dominion will pledge itself in 
advance to fire a shot or spend the life of a sin- 
gle colonial soldier or sailor in defense of any 
portion of the empire excepting that within the 
frontiers of such dominion. They decline to 
accept any responsibility for framing the for- 
eign policy of Great Britain lest inferentially 
it might appear to entail any obligation to 
support that policy by men or money. To 
the jingo this seems the end of all things. Tome 
it is the beginning of the dawn of the new day 
which will usher in the federation of the world. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF LAURIER 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier was most emphatic in 
asserting that he did not believe that the 
dominions would hesitate to rally to the sup- 
port of the mother country in any war in 
which she was really put upon her mettle to 
maintain her independence and her position in 
the world. ‘In case of need we shall proba- 
bly honor your drafts, but we refuse to give 
you a blank check payable on demand.” 
The decision to go to war must necessarily for 
a generation to come be vested in the govern- 


ment of the old country. No system of rep- 
resentation based on numbers can work out 
so as to deprive Great Britain of a decisive 
voice in questions of peace or war. The col- 
onies, therefore, being unable to control the 
foreign policy of the empire, insist upon keep- 
ing control over the armies and navies which 
they raise and equip out of their own re- 
sources. They expect us to keep the seas and 
to help them in case of need. In return they 
will raise and equip naval and military forces 
for their own defense, upon which they tell us 
it is tolerably certain that we shall be per- 
mitted to draw in any conflict in which the 
dominions felt that we were in the right.. 
Beyond that they refuse, and rightly, to go. 


ITS LOGIC AND SIGNIFICANCE 


It was Mr. Malan, the able Minister for 
Education of South Africa, who supplied 
me with the true analogy correctly to appre- 
ciate the significance of and the justification 
for the position of the dominions. He said: 


I do not see why anyone should be scandalized 
at the attitude taken up by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
a country where universal military service is not 
enforced. In countries where every able-bodied 
man is compelled to be a soldier his position might 
be misunderstood, but not in Britain. When your 
Government goes to war, from the point of view of 
international law every Briton becomes « belliger- 
ent. But that is a matter of technical jurispru- 
dence. As a matter of fact it is only your army 
and your navy which take any part in the war. 
The immense majority of British citizens reserve 
and exercise the right of abstaining from any par- 
ticipation in the war. No one can compel them to 
shoulder a rifle or don a uniform. They are not 
neutral, but they are noncombatant. The right 
which every British citizen claims as against his 
own Government, the dominions claim against the 
imperial Government. 

“You forget that the British citizen is com- 
pelled to contribute by taxation to the cost of 
the war.” 

True. But the British citizen who refuses to 
drink or smoke can reduce his contribution to the 
cost of the war, and he makes up for the enforced 
levy of direct taxation by asserting and by exercis- 
ing his right, not merely to stand neutral, as Sir 
Wilfrid put it, but actively by agitation and some- 
times by passive resistance to oppose his own Gov- 
ernment in levying what he considers to be an un- 
just war. For an illustration of which we need go 
no farther back than the energetic, unremitting, 
uncompromising stop-the-war agitation of your 
own pro-Boers. In reserving for ourselves the 
right to stand aside and to refuse to participate in 
active measures for the prosecution of any war of 
which we do not approve, the dominions are simply 
claiming for themselves, as state entities, the liber- 
ties and privileges which individual British citi- 
zens have always claimed for themselves in the case 
of wars made by the Government which owes its 
existence to their suffrages. 
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Mr. Malan’s argument is sound. And so 
long as one volunteer is worth three pressed 
men, so will the probability of voluntary sup- 
port from our dominions be worth much 
more than a bond compelling them willy-nilly 
to come to our help in every time of need. 


THE NEW BRITISH EMPIRE 


Let us see then what the British Empire 
amounts to according to the ideas of the 
dominions. 

1. Acommon figurehead in the crown and 
a common symbol in the flag, qualified by the 
right to fly distinctive flags of their own. 

2. The recognition by all the dominions 
that any appeal to arms would he a civil war 
and therefore unthinkable. 

3. The existence of a supreme court of 
appeal for the settlement of all juridical 
differences. 

4. The right to make separate commercial 
‘ treaties, qualified by the understanding that 
all imperial dominions shall at least enjoy 
most-favored nation treatment. 

5. The right to raise and equip their own 
naval and military forces, and to abstain from 
active participation in any war waged by the 
British Government, it being understood that 
as a matter of interest and of settlement, 
although not of obligation, the dominions 
would rally to the help of the motherland 
in case of need. 

6. The obligation on the part of the impe- 
rial Government toconsult the representatives 
of the dominions whenever alterations were 
proposed in international law, or whenever 
any questions came up for settlement affect- 
ing their interests. 

7. A general understanding that in all mat- 
ters relating to intercommunication, mails, 
cables, post office, and in all questions where 
common action can best secure common ben- 
efit, the various dominions will coéperate with 
one another and with the home Government 
for their mutual advantage. 


““\ WORLD-WIDE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ” 


It is a great world-wide coéperative asso- 
ciation, on limited liability principles, ‘for 
purposes of mutual help in securing the 
general welfare with a maximum of benefits 
and a minimum of obligations. It permits 
of the simultaneous existence of different 
flags, different tariffs, different commercial 
treaties, different armies and navies, different 
laws of naturalization, different coinage, 
different laws of immigration, different 


languages—in short, its motto might be 
“Unity in diversity.” But nevertheless, this 
strange, anomalous conglomeration of inde- 
pendent sovereign states is a living unit, whose 
unity has as its conditio sine qué non repudia- 
tion of uniformity. To such a length is this 
principle carried that while the home Govern- 
ment may be at war, the dominions may act 
as if they were at peace, no one being able to 
compel them to stir a finger in support of the 
belligerent state to which they are juridically 
connected. Add to this that, unlike any 
other combination of states existing in the 
world, each and every one of the dominions is 
free to sever its connection with the empire 
the moment it decides so to do without its 
being expected or asked to consider any other 
interest but its own. The slighter the tie 
the closer the connection. The sentiment of 
fraternity has never free scope to work its 
wonders when brotherhood is enforced by 
handcuffs. It was because George III for- 
got that we lost the American colonies. If 
our jingoes had their way we should lose our 
dominions. 


A WAY TO FEDERATE THE WORLD 


The world-wide significance of this broad- 
ening of the foundations of the British Em- 
pire lies in the fact that for the first time the 
human race is confronted with a visible object 
lesson on a large scale of the way in which we 
shall yet federate the world. Heretofore at 
The Hague and elsewhere we have constantly 
pointed to the example of the American Re- 
public. “The Americans have federated a 
continent; let us follow their example and 
federate the world.” But the moment we 
began to see how the American example could 
be followed the analogy broke down; for the 
American Republic, despite its federal basis, 
is a highly unified state. Ithasoneexecutive, 
one tariff, one army, one navy, one set of 
coinage and of postage stamps, and one for- 
eign policy. When it goes to war every State 
in the Union also goes to war, and the right to 
secede is peremptorily forbidden. There is 
clearly no chance of federating the world on 
any such lines as these. - 


But that is just where the British Empire - 


as conceived by the statesmen of the domin- 
ion comes in. It is impossible to federate the 
world on the lines of the Constitution of the 
American Republic. But it is not only pos- 
sible, but perfectly practicable, to federate it 
on the exceedingly loose, elastic lines of the 
British Empire. It is true that for many 
years to come certain states, either because 
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they are too backward and sluggish or be- 
cause they are too aggressive and ambitious, 
will stand outside the federation of the world. 
But what is there to hinder some far-sighted 
statesman founding an empire*of peace com- 
posed of all the sovereign independent states 
of the world that are willing to enter into a 
coéperative fraternal union (limited) for mu- 
tual help, which would be bound together by 
the sort of ties that united Great Britain 
with the group of younger Britains beyond 
the sea? 


A WORLD SUBSTITUTE FOR A CROWN 


If we look over the seven articles by which 
I have just defined the nature of the British 
Empire, there is nothing lacking save a com- 
mon crown and a common flag. But both 
could be supplied. 

The crown is but an expression of ideal jus- 
tice. The king in essence is not Edward or 
George, a biped in royal robes, with a diadem 
on his brow. He is the one being in the 
world whd can do no wrong. That being so, 
whenever wrong is done by his ministers in 
his name, loyalty to the crown demands from 
all loyal citizens the most strenuous endeavor 
to free the King from his evil advisers. That 
is the essence of the kingship under which the 
British Empire has risen and thriven. For 
the nexus of the empire of peace any abstrac- 
tion, such as Justice or Liberty, would serve 
the purpose equally well. The French find 
no difficulty in depicting the republic in mon- 
ument or coin or stamp. A similar symbolic 
figurehead would serve equally well to famil- 
iarize the citizens of the empire of peace 
with the sovereign to whom their allegiance 
is due. 

The difficulty as to the flag has long ago 
been surmounted. The flag of the world- 
state consists simply of the national flag of 
each associated state, mounted on a white 
ground, so that the white shows all around 
as a fringe. The flag of the central court 
of appeal would be a white flag, with as 
many golden stars as there are states in the 
union. : 

Given, then, a world-state or empire of 
peace, with Ideal Justice as its common sov- 
ereign and the white-fringed flag as its symbol, 
what other obstacle is there in the way of the 
formation of such a codperative common- 
wealth (limited)? 


Clearly the first indispensable prerequisite 
of such a world-state is a recognition by each 
of the associate members that war between 
any of the partners would be a civil war, and 
therefore not a war to be taken into considera- 
tion by their governments as a possible con- 
tingency against which it is necessary to arm. 
No modern state arms against a civil war. It 
is always against the foreigner that armies are 
raised and fleets built. Civil wars may of 
course occur, but they are not regarded as 
contingencies justifying preparatory arma- 
ment. If war between the members of the 
world-state be ruled out as unthinkable, it 
follows as a corollary that some permanent 
arrangement must be made for the settlement 
of disputes on a juridical or arbitral basis. 
Here we have the door opened wide before us 
in the general treaty of arbitration which the 
American Government is offering to the gov- 
ernments of the world for their acceptance. 
We need not speculate at present upon the 
chances of this offer being accepted by any 
other country than our own. Supposing, as 
we have every right to do, that an Anglo- 
American treaty of arbitration is duly signed 
and brought into operation, why should this 
not be made the stepping-stone toward the 
constitution of the world-state or empire of 
peace, which is possible enough if once we are 
willing to be content with the wide and 
elastic ties which unite the dominions with 
the mother-country? 

The objections of American citizens to an 
Anglo-American alliance are reasonable and 
perfectly well understood. But these objec- 
tions do not apply to the merging of both th® 
British Empire and the American Republic in 
a world-state or empire of peace in which each 
would retain intact its sovereign independ- 
ence and by which neither would undertake 
any obligation to assist the other by arms be- 
yond that which exists at the present moment. 
In such a world-state or empire of peace, if 
America went to war we need not help her, 
any more than Canada is bound to help us if 
we went to war for a cause which the Domin- 
ion regarded as unjust. Any remaining ob- 
jection that might be taken to the constitu- 
tion of such a world-state on British Empire 
lines would be met by the offer to take in on 
identical terms any other state which was 
willing to regard war with the other members 
of the world-state as civil war and to coéper- 
ate for purposes of mutual assistance. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH 


CANADA, FROM AN 


ENGINEERING VIEWPOINT 


T is somewhat remarkable that, in all the 
discussion which has taken place con- 
cerning reciprocity with Canada, no refer- 
ence has been made to the topographical and 
geographical conditions which render trade 
between the different parts of the Dominion 
exceedingly costly, and trade between the 
various parts of Canada and the parts of the 
United States adjacent to them particularly 
easy and advantageous. As an editorial in 
Engineering News remarks, ‘‘few people real- 
ize the extent to which topographical condi- 
tions divide the Canadian nation into separ- 
ate parts remote from each other, each of 
which finds its natural commercial relations 
with the part of the United States immedi- 
ately south of it, rather than with other por- 
tions of the Dominion.” The first of these 
great divisions of Canada is the Maritime 
Provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


These are separated from the trade centers of the 
Province of Quebec, their nearest Canadian neigh- 
bor on the westward, by a distance of over 500 
miles. The distance from Halifax to Montreal by 
the Intercolonial Railway is 837 miles, and the road 
traverses hundreds of miles of almost uninhabited 
country in the district lying near the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence River. By the shorter cut acrpss the 
State of Maine built by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way some twenty years ago, the distance from St. 
Johns to Montreal is nearly 500 miles. The water 
route from the Maritime Provinces to Quebec by 
way of the St. Lawernce River is over 1000 miles 
in length, and is subject to great risks of fog and ice. 

On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces are 
at all seasons of the year in quick and direct com- 
munication both by water and by rail with Boston 
and New England markets. The natural trade of 
the Maritime Provinces, therefore, is with Maine 
and Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


The chief commercial and financial centers 
of Canada are the cities of Quebec and On- 
tario; and in these provinces are located the 
greater part of the manufacturing industries 
as well as the majority of the population of 
the Dominion. 


The natural trade of this section of Canada is 
with New York, Ohio, Michigan and other sections 
of the United States lying immediately to the south. 
The difficultits of trade by Ontario and Quebec 
with the Maritime Provinces have just been noted; 
and in order to reach that great fertile section of 
the Northwest, of which Winnipeg is the center, 
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a railway journey of 1300 miles from Ottawa must 
be made. For most of this distance the railway 
runs through the barren, uninhabited district lying 
to the north of Lake Superior. 


Then there is that prosperous and remark- 
ably fertile stretch of country lying in the 
Central Plains district, which seems likely 
to become not orily Canada’s chief wheat- 
growing section, but also one of the greatest 
wheat-producing sections of the world. 


It is igcreasing in population and wealth at a 
phenomenal rate, and one of the great economic 
problems of the present day is how the produce of 
this vast and fertile section can be cheaply trans- 
ported to market. 

The barrier of distance between this Northwest 
region and Ontario has just been noted. In order 
to obtain a shorter outlet for products of the 
Northwest sent abroad, the Canadian Government 
is now undertaking to build the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way—a scheme which will have to cope with unpre- 
cedented weather conditions in order to win suc- 
cess. The natural channel of trade for all this 
great section, destined to support a future popula- 
tion of many millions, is with the Middle West dis- 
trict of the United States—with the cities of the 
Great Lakes and of Minnesota and Dakota. 


On the Canadian Pacific coast, lying to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, is a narrow 
belt. of Canadian territory, which is nearly 
1500 miles distant from the plains district. 
Here, again, the natural trade is with Ameri- 
can districts only a short distance to the south 
—Washington and Oregon. 

Had there been no high tariff walls to 
hinder, there would, in the opinion of the 
Engineering News editor, have grown up be- 
tween each of these sections of Canada and 
the section of the United States immediately 
adjacent an enormous trade vastly profitable 
to both countries. He considers that 


with these natural trade channels thus. ob- 
structed by tariff walls, the Canadians have bravely 
made the best of the situation and have under- 
taken the creation of great national highways, both 
by rail and by water, between the East and West. 
The Canadian policy of government subsidies to 
railways and great expenditure upon waterways 
has been practically forced upon the country 
through the artificial barriers erected across the 
natural channels of trade. 

Great credit is due to the Canadian Government 
and to Canadian engineers for the work they have 
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done in overcoming these natural obstacles; but no 
skill of the engineer, and no amount of investment 
by capitalists or by the Government can make an 
artificial trade route the equal of a natural one. 
The development of Canada, commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural, can be fostered in no other 
way so much as by opening the natural channels of 
trade and allowing commerce to flow in them with- 
out restriction. 


Referring to the opposition to the Reciproc- 
ity treaty urged by a few Canadian manufac- 
turers, the editorial under notice says: 


There is reason to believe that if all artificial 
barriers to trade between the two countries were 
removed, Canadian manufacturing industry might 
find even greater prosperity than at present. A 
manufacturing plant in Canada could find markets 
south of the border and not be limited as now to 
a comparatively narrow market. 

The spread of manufacturing industry in the 
United States during the past half century, through 
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the operation of natural economic laws, isa proof of 
the fact that manufacturing plants will grow up in 
prosperous new sections of the country in defiance 
of competition from the older sections. . . . Under 
modern conditions, manufacturing industry goes 
where a cheap and reliable labor supply is obtain- 
able, where climatic conditions are favorable, 
where raw materials are convenient of access, 
where transportation facilities are good. Canada’s 
enormous water power, its advantages of water 
transportation by the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River, its wealth of natural resources in 
forests, minerals and agricultural products, and its 
supply of intelligent labor insure a great future for 
the Canadian manufacturing industry, regardless 
of United States competition. ... 

Doubtless, there may be cases of temporary 
individual hardship to Canadian manutacturing 
enterprises which have been established under the 
protection of the Canadian tariff; but in the long 
run manufactures will develop in Canada toa vast 
extent, even if absolute free trade is established 
with the United States. 


SAYS AMERICA IS 


““ON THE MEND”’ 


S° many visitors from various countries of 
Europe have from time to time returned 
from America and preceeded forthwith to 
publish unfavorable comments about us and 
that it is peculiarly gratifying to 
read the observations of one who actually 
sees that we are really “on the mend,”’— 
improving, in fact, in many directions. 
Prof. L. T. Hobhouse confesses, in the Con- 
temporary Review (London), that when visit- 
ing the United States he had firmly re- 
solved not to write his “impressions”; but, 
having seen certain things which he found 
different from his expectations, he is con- 
strained to yield to the general temptation. 
To begin with, he, in common with a large 
number of English people, had regarded the 
United States as “the land of the dollar,” 
where the abler Americans “wrap themselves 
up in their private interests,” and are indif- 
ferent to public questions; “indifferent to the 
social progress going forward in Europe; and 
impotently resigned to the corrupt rule of the 
boss and the machine.” This view, Profes- 
sor Hobhouse says, is partial and one-sided, 
and might have been fair twenty years ago. 
For himself, he found it “abundantly clear 
that throughout the Union Americans are 
deeply discontented with things as they are. 
They are in full revolt against the domination 
of capital.” Almost every thoughtful Ameri- 
can that the professor met during his visit 
was “chafing at the barriers which the Con- 
stitution opposes to social progress and rea- 


sonable industrial legislation.” He consid- 
ers, however, that the American reformers 
have before them a constitutional problem 
as far-reaching as the English one and much 
more difficult to handle. 

In illustrating the new attitude of opinion, 
and particularly educated opinion, in the 
United States, Professor Hobhouse notes as 
one striking feature of the case the concen- 
tration of advanced social views in the uni- 
versities. He writes: 

In most American universities the sociological 
side is developed to an extent undreamed of in 
England. Economics, political science, and general 
sociology are represented, and the studies of social 
legislation and practical questions of social reform 
have special professors or assistants. Serious ac- 
count is taken of the work of such men... . . A\lto- 
gether one might hazard the prediction that what 
the universities think to-day the United States will 
think to-morrow; and the universities are thinking 
in terms of a heightened social consciousne ss, and 
a singularly broad and generous interpret ition of 
social duty and the common good. 


On inquiring whether there was any indi- 
vidual worker or statesman who had given 
the impetus to this relatively new movement 
of thought, Professor Hobhouse was invari- 
ably informed that if any individual could 
be named in this connection, it was Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Another question which an Englishman 
naturally asks is, what political form the new 
movement is taking. What party is there in 
which it is represented? For reply, the pro- 
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fessor gives his readers a disquisition on the 
difference between American and English 
politics, in the course of which he says that 
“it is probable that the choice of the next 
Republican candidate for the Presidency will 
indirectly decide whether the Insurgent Re- 
publicans are to prevail and are to form the 
nucleus of a genuine party of progress, or 
whether the citizens and the Radicals will 
tend rather to work through the Democratic 
organization.”” As many public questions 
fall within the scope of the Federal Govern- 
ment, while others are in the province of the 
State, the reforming spirit does not readily 
incorporate itself in a single party. 

With regard to the exposures of “‘graft”’ in 
the magazines and the daily press the Profes- 
sor has this to say: 


The first impression which these exposures make 
on the reader is that American politics must be 
a nest of thieves. The second is a measure of 
doubt whether the truth is not rather that America 
is more fully alive to the various forms and possi- 
bilities of ‘‘graft’’ than we [the English] are. ‘‘We 
wash our dirty linen in public,” they admit. Well, 
we Englishmen err, if we do err, in the opposite 
direction. . . . We approach all questions*of per- 
sonal credit in political life with the most velvety of 
gloves . . . the Americans have taken the gloves 
off... . J Americans themselves, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, generally admit an improvement. 
Few seem to think that anything so flagrant as the 
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Tweed ringcould flourish inthese days in a city like 
New York. The “ Bosses”’ of the old type are said 
to be dead or dying out everywhere. .. . Few 
appear to think that the methods by which the 
greatest of the trusts built up its power would be 
available to-day. Finally, the railways have been 
tamed by the Interstate Commission. 

The interest in politics proper is confined, 
according to the Professor, to the native 
American, who “forms a kind of moral and 
intellectual aristocracy which at bottom feels 
itself superior to the bulk of the men who are 
actually doing the work, manning the State 
Legislature and city councils with the aid of 
an ignorant and corruptible vote.”” A better 
class of men is needed in American public 
life; and to this, the Professor thinks, there 
is a decided tendency. The ‘new spirit in 
America is resolved to gain its end, and is 
setting itself to the task with all the energy 
and resourcefulness of the American mind.” 
This energy, which has hitherto been ex- 
pended on material development and com- 
mercial aims, “‘is beginning to apply itself to 
something infinitely more worthy”; and the 
time may not be far off when ‘the deep- 
seated pride of American patriotism will cen- 
ter not on vastness of territory or on colossal 
figures of population, trade, and commerce, 
but on preéminence in the ways of social 
justice and the arts of humane living.” 


SIBERIA AND HER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


"THE rapidly increasing immigration of the 

Russian peasant class to Siberia renders 
the future of that Asiatic province a very 
important question, which has already at- 
tracted the close attention of the Russian 
government and of the press. The Siberian 
correspondent of the Russkaya Mysl (Mos- 
cow),comments upon the recent report of the 
two members of the Russian cabinet who 
made an investigating trip through Western 
Siberia in the fall of toro. Although this 
report, as most of the Russian official re- 
ports do, reveals a great lack of thoroughness 
and accuracy, nevertheless it is interesting 
in so far as it expresses the program the 
government intends to apply in the disposi- 
tion of the economical wants which confront 
Siberia. The main features of this program 
are formulated in the above report as fol- 
lows: 

(1) While populating Siberia with the agricul- 
tural class it is necessary to make sure of a market 
for the Siberian grain. 

(2) It is necessary to direct the economic de- 
velopment of the new settlers and of the older in- 


habitants in a way that will correspond most 
closely to the natural conditions of the province 
and to the general situation of Russia on the 
world’s market. The authors of the report also 
contend that the correct development of the eco- 
nomic life in Siberia can only be induced by spread- 
ing there the principles of private land ownership, 
and that the present methods of populating the 
country ought to be reformed. 


It is evident that the basis of this program 
is the firm belief on the part of the govern- 
ment that the immediate future of Siberia is 
that of an, exclusively agricultural country 
which has no chances for a rapid develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries. 

The question of finding a market for Si- 
berian grain is a very serious one and de- 
mands immediate solution. 

The increase of the agricultural class is rapid, 
g00,000 peasants have migrated to Siberia within 
the last two years and a large surplus output of 
grain is imminent. The absence of a market for 
this grain might seem strange but such is the case. 
However, it may be explained. Because the Siberian 
grain was in 1905 already regarded as a dangerous 
competitor on the Russian market, the govern- 
ment established a prohibitive tariff on the grain 
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coming into Russia from the other side of the 
Ural mountains, and since then no Siberian grain 
comes into European Russia. Although the Si- 
berian grain might find an excellent market in 
London and in other Western commercial centers, 
because of the lack of «a developed sea route it 
cannot get there. At last the effort to sell some of 
the grain in Asia itself, in the Baikal Province, 
was met with a discouraging failure because of 
the competition of the cheaper Manchurian grain. 
If we add to all this the utter absence of a some- 
what developed system of railroads and improved 
waterways we can see clearly the almost hopeless 
state of affairs. 


The two ministers suggest in their report 
the building of a-railroad connecting .Semi- 
platinsk and Uralsk, also of a canal connect- 
ing the Volga and Obi rivers, and a gradual 
repeal of the above mentioned, so called, 
Tcheliabinsk tariff. 

The author of the article in the Russkaya 
Mysl expresses his belief that the Russian 
Government should pay serious attention to 
the improvement of the many waterways 
with which nature has so generously en- 
dowed Siberia. While the construction of 
railroads is exceedingly important and is an 
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urgent need, for the “‘threadlike single Trans- 
Siberian line is of very little service by itself,” 
nevertheless the question requires very close 
and careful consideration, for waterways 
should come first, and for the next few 
decades, at any rate, the railroads should not 
be allowed to compete with the waterways, 
ie., they should not serve in the same districts. 

Then comes another very serious difficulty 
which ought to be done away with. 


All the land which the settlers now occupy be- 
longs to the government, which neither sells, nor 
even rents it out to them, but exacts a poll tax 
for the use of it, and feels perfectly at liberty to 
move the settlers around from one place to an- 
other.. This method of land tenure discourages to 
a very great extent the economic growth of the 
farms, for no farmer feels secure enough to under- 
take the establishment of any improvements on 
the land he lives on. Such industries as fisheries, 
tanneries, potteries, etc., which might very well 
flourish in Siberia, are greatly hampered by the 
lack of private land ownership. Therefore the 
question of the extending into Siberia of this prin- 
ciple is very urgent, and the sooner it is realized 
by the government, the better it will be for tke 
development of Siberia. 


a 


TOLSTOY ON FINLAND 


T is characteristic of our modern inter- 
nationalism to find the Samtiden, a Nor- 
wegian periodical, printing the report by a 
Russian writer of a conversation with the 
late Count Tolstoy about the present struggle 
of the Finnish people for national self-preser- 
vation. The writer in question signs himself 
merely “Adler.” He visited the venerable 
sage of Yasnaya Polyana about a year ago, 
having come there straight from Helsingfors. 
The interview brought from Tolstoy some 
characteristic expressions, showing at once 
his heartfelt sympathy for a people in distress 
and his absolute unwillingness to countenance 
any violent resistance. 


The legal relations between Russia and Finiand, 
said Tolstoy, could only be grasped and properly 
elucidated from a religious viewpoint. Judicial 
considerations, or even the decisions by a popular 
representation, could play no part whatever in such 
acrisis. The prevailing opinion, supported also by 
the legal profession, is that‘ Finland once received 
from Alexander I. certain rights which have lately 
been withdrawn piecemeal in spite of all protests 
from the wronged party. Now this seemingly well- 
founded opinion is based on a wholly false con- 
ception: for rights can neither be given nor taken, 
not even by those who hold the power. Resistance 
on the part of the Finnish Diet would only provoke 
more oppression on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Finnish people must let itself be guided 
more than ever by the religious feeling within itself, 
but it must do so without regard to institutions or 


organizations of any kind. Above everything else, 
and no matter what the future might bring, the 
Finns must drop every form of patriotism. Fer 
every patriotism, whether it be Finnish or Russian, 
represents a negative position and implies a threat 
against other nations. ‘ Above all patriotism stands 
the solidarity of all mankind, and in the name of 
this solidarity alone the Finnish people should take 
action. Whena new humanity has been reared on 
true religious foundation, then all petty political 
problems, whether called national or anything else, 
will disappear of themselves. 

In so far as Tolstoy suggested any positive 
action on the part of the Finns, he seems to 
have contemplated a general, but not organ- 
ized, refusal on their part to contribute any- 
thing whatever to the support of an army, 
whether that army be Russian or Finnish. 
He recommended that such a policy be car- 
ried out at any risk and said naively: “They 
can take away my horse or my cow, but to 
take my money away from me and compel 
me to use them for a contemptible purpose— 
that isssimply out of the question.” Most 
touching of everything the aged writer said 
during this interview was an exclamation that 
escaped him toward the end: 

I suffer on behalf of the Finns as muchas any one 
among them. And my heart is heavy with the fate 
of the Poles, and the Letts, and the Jews. I suffer 
because of everything that Metchnikoff writes and 
Stolypin puts into action. I feel in a way as if } 
shared the guilt of those men’s words and deeds! 
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A WHITE AUSTRALIA AND THE AUSTRALIAN 
FLEET 


USTRALIA does not intend to have a 
“colored problem” to combat with, if it 
can help it. The problem is not the negro, 
but a possible influx of “allegedly peaceful 
and loyal colored fellow subjects” af the 
British Empire from India. In the National 
Review is an article, by Mr. James Edmond, 
editor of the Sydney Bulletin, entitled “The 
Australian Fleet,’’ which, we fancy, is likely 
to prove somewhat disquieting to Prime Min- 
ister Asquith and the other powers that be 
in King George’s Government. As is well 
known, Australia has made the beginning of a 
navy, popularly supposed to be brought into 
existence for the defense of the Empire—in 
other words, to be at the beck and call of the 
naval lords of the mother-country. Now, 
Mr. Edmond is like the ‘‘ Man from Missouri” 
—he wants to know; or, as he puts it, “the 
Australians of whom I speak want to know.” 
And the subject on which they ask for infor- 
mation is this: As the British Empire in- 
cludes a colored population outnumbering the 
whites by perhaps six to one, on which side 
will a powerful Australian fleet—supposing 
such a one is built and placed under purely 
British command—be; when “the time comes 
to resolve whether the colored subject is a 
real yellow citizen or not’? Mr.’Edmond 
does not mince matters: he leaves no room 
for doubt as to the real feeling of the “good 
Australian”’ on this question. He says: 





The Australian fleet (when there really is such a 
fleet) will be found (when the day comes for de- 
fining the situation) to exist, first, for the purpose 
of keeping Australia a,white man’s country against 
all comers, and second (only second), for the 
defense of the [British] mostly colored Empire. 


If there is any chance of Australian ships 
being under the command of an Imperial 
Government which would “have authority to 
decide that the colored fellow-subject has just 
as much right as a white citizen to move and 
settle freely throughout the Empire,’ the 
bulk of the Australian people would ‘regard 
their fleet as a calamity.” Australia is to be 
a white Australia. Mr. Edmond’s declara- 
tion on this point is so comprehensive and so 
incisively worded that we give it in full: 


The White Australia idea is not a political 
theory. It is a gospel. It counts for more than 
religion; for more than the Flag, because the Flag 
waves over all kinds of races; for more than the 
Empire, for the Empire is mostly black or brown 
or yellow; is largely heathen; largely polygamous; 


partly cannibal. Some of it is married to its de- 
ceased wife’s sister, which may not be objection- 
able, but a huge proportion of it still believes at its 
heart in the burning alive of its deceased brother’s 
widow, and that is wholly reprehensible. In fact, 
the White Australia doctrine is based on the 
necessity for choosing between national existence 
and national suicide. Australia is so far from Eu- 
rope and North America, and is so close to Asia, 
that if it opened its gates it could easily get a hun- 
dred colored immigrants for one white—not the 
Kaffir variety of colored immigrant, but a kind 
which is capable of competing in all kinds of skilled 
craftsmanship. Supposing this influx set in, the 
country’s present working class would disappear 
for exactly the same reason which has prevented 
any white working class appearing in India, Bur- 
mah, or Ceylon. Probably it would be found, as in 
the Indian dominions,sthat a white ruling caste of 
about half a million folk would fill all requirements. 
That would mean the vanishment of nearly nine- 
tenths of the present white population. And with 
this new arrangement of things a wonderful dream 
would pass like the smoke of yesterday’s cigar. 

For the Australian has a dream. His country is 
almost the same size as Europe or the United States 
or Canada. He pictures it as another and a better 
Europe, with 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is to be a Europe without the various 
flags, and the various languages, and the various 
races, and the traditions of civil and religious feud 
—without the tangle of ill-built medieval cities 
with no semi-Tartar in the east, or unspeakable 
Turk in the southeast, or half-breed Greek, or 
Sicilian with the blood of Africa in his veins, or 
Portuguese mulatto, or semi-Moorish Spaniard. 
Also it is to be another Canada without its inhos- 
pitable climate and its mixed population; another 
United States without its negro problem; another 
South America without its diverse political inter- 
ests and its wildly mongrel peoples. The dream is 
more than possible if Australia keeps itself white, 
but, unless appearances are wondrously deceitful, 
it is possible of no other great country on earth. 
Australia is the only continent which the Anglo- 
Saxon possesses—the only continent which any 
one nation possesses—also the only continent on 
record which has ever had one race, one language, 
and one government. The distinction is rare 
enough to be worth preserving. 


In Mr. Edmond’s judgment, the time will 
almost certainly come when the White Aus- 
tralia poticy must go, or ‘“‘it must be explained 
once and for all to the colored man, who makes 
up the great mass of the Empire, that he is 
an inferior being (he is already treated as one) 
and will never be anything else.’’ Australia 
‘knows exactly which side its military forces 
would be on should the day of trouble come”’; 
but it does not know where its fleet would 
be, under the control of the British Admir- 
alty, and “‘it would feel better if it did know.” 
And Mr. Edmond, by way of justification for 
this desire, advances the following telling 
facts: 
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Australia has accomplished its small share for the 
Empire. It has done as much as any one else to 
make London the supreme financial center of the 
world. Within the last sixty years it has dug out 
some £500,000,000 worth of gold—about as much 
as the whole world was supposed to possess in 
1848, coin, bullion, and jewelry all included—and 
most of this has gone to England. It has been, in 
proportion to its population, the best customer 
Great Britain ever possessed. At one time it was, 
in proportion to population, many times as good as 
Britain’s next best customer. It paid for many 
years chiefly in yellow metal—not in wine or tallow 
—and it still pays largely in yellow metal, and that 
gold to a great extent decided Britain’s position as 
the world’s chief creditor. If Britain still values 
Free Trade, then it is iair to remember that Aus- 
tralia was the chief influence which made Free 


Trade possible. That boasted fiscal device had 
just had its first beginnings, and barely had time to 
arouse a suspicion that it was a. failure, when the 
influx of Australian gol? and the demand for 
British goods in exchange created a revival and to 
a great extent saved the situation... . : Again, 
Australia has not cost the Empire the price of an 
Indian Mutiny, an Afghan or Kaffr or Zulu or 
‘Boer War, or even a Red River rebellion, or a 
Jamaica massacre. It has not involved the mother- 
country for very many years in so much as the 
expense of a little ornamental garrison to do 
sentry-go outside a governor’s residence. It has 
borne a small part in two of the Empire’s petty 
wars, and a somewhat larger part ina third. And 
now it is introducing a system of general military 
training to be in readiness for any greater emer- 
gency which may arise. 





CHINA’S SUCCESS IN 


[N the article entitled “China’s Own 

Opium War,” which appeared in this 
section of the REview for May last, reference 
was made to the serious handicap imposed 
upon China in her work of reform by the priv- 
ileged importation of Indian opium. It is 
gratifying to learn that England has made 
certain concessions to China in regard to the 
reduction of importation which will enable the 
latter, if she lives up to them, to extinguish 
her opium traffic as early as 1914. In the 
July Forum there is a comprehensive article 
on the subject from the pen of Rosa Pendle- 
ton Chiles, which brings into view the re- 
markable success which has attended China’s 
efforts so far, and which leaves no doubt as to 
the sincerity of the government of that coun- 
try in endeavoring to wipe out completely the 
national evil. The article referred to gives 
many interesting details which show the 
astounding nature of the task which China 
has undertaken. The Forum writer indeed 
characterizes some of the difficulties that have 
stood in the way of the reformers as “both 
Titanic and Satanic.”’ She says: 

With the poppy to be swept from the fields of 
every province and almost every district, with a 
thousand walled cities, a hundred thousand towns, 
and a million hamlets to be freed from opium, to- 
gether with the vast stretches of country and the 
defiles of the mountains where the “blind tiger” 
lies in wait for his victim, the task of suppression 
has been stupendous. The reformers have been 
met in places with hoes and pitchforks, and the law 
has not been enforced without bloodshed. The 
physical difficulties alone have been such as we 
who live in a more highly developed portion of the 
world can scarcely comprehend. China has few 
railroads, and in some sections the worst roads on 
the globe. Into such country the reform had to 
penetrate. It must not be forgotten also that 
China is made up of twenty-one semi-independent 
provinces, besides dependencies, with a separate 
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army, a separate fiscal system, and different man- 
ners and customs. In such a disjointed federation 
as this uniform effort had to be made. 


By the agreement with Great Britain, in 
effect January 1, 1908, China was placed, as it 
were, on probation, the further action of the 
British Government to depend on the meas- 
ure of success which China could show at the 
end of the probation period. What this suc- 
cess has been is characteristically set forth 
in the following passage (condensed) of the 
Forum article: 


Many of the 21 provinces have ceased cultiva- 
tion of the poppy entirely. . . . The only way in 
which we can properly imagine this is to picture the 
wheat of the Northwest, the corn of the Middle 
West, and the cotton of the South swept from many 
of the vasts tracts they cover as by a cyclone. 
Add to the picture, if you will, some products of the 
East; for it must be remembered that the fight 
with opium has been over an area as great as the 
United States. In many places other crops have 
already taken the place of the poppy, and this will 
be the case over the entire area. The Chinese 
officials claim that the reduction in [poppy cultiva- 
tion has reached 80 per cent.; the British consuls 
acknowledge a reduction of 25 to 40 per cent.; and 
the American consuls will this year probably name 
50 per cent. as a fair estimate. Fifty per cent. 
means that in the poppy fields of China, whose 
purple and crimson glory has been the symbol of 
a people’s ruin, a miracle has been wrought. 


Regarded from the fiscal side of the reform, 
China’s activity is entitled to the highest 
praise. The growth of the poppy and the 
interprovincial trade in opium are, under the 
law, to cease entirely this year. The Tuchi- 
pu or Board of Finance has agreed to give up 
all revenue on native opium, which means an 
annual loss of nearly $44,000,000. This is all 
the more meritorious when it is remembered 
that opium is selling in China at four to six 
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times its normal value, and in some places at 
2\% times its weight in silver. 

England, also, is making an enormous 
financial sacrifice. The net opium revenue 
of the Indian Government for 1909-10 was 
£4,420,600 ($22,103,000); and the new agree- 


ment between the British and Chinese gov- 


ernments calls for a reduction of importation 
from India into China step by step with 
China’s own reduction in cultivation of the 
poppy: yA 

In witnessing the wonderful efforts China is 
making, America may justifiably remember 
with satisfaction that the first international 
opium commission was called by President 
Roosevelt upon the initiative of Bishop 
Charles H. Brent of the Philippines. At that 
commission, convened at Shanghai in 1909, 


Dr. Hamilton Wright, the United States 
representative, said: 


The American people believe that Great Britain 
will defend herself against the criticism of all right- 
minded people by replacing her opium revenue, 
sacrificing it, mayhap, and by sacrificing dual agree- 
ments and obsolete treaties, as she sacrifices and 
sends to the scrap heap an obsolete class of battle- 
ships that are of no further use to defend her exten- 
sive interests. 


In his view it was unthinkable that Eng- 
land, who had freed the slaves in her colonies 
at a cost amounting to fifteen times the.sum 
involved in her Indian opium trade, would 
sacrifice willingly so much to abolish one 
great evil and not be willing, when the way 
became clear, to sacrifice less to abolish 
another. 


ITALY’S STATE MONOPOLY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Azout two months ago the startling an- 
nouncement was made that the Italian 
Ministry, under the pretext of creating a fund 
or facilities for a system of popular general 
insurance, had drafted a bill having for its 
object the constituting of life insurance a state 
monopoly. The project has aroused the 
righteous indignation of the well-known 
French publicist, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who in his paper, the Economiste Francaise, 
makes it the subject of a trenchant article. 
He publishes a synopsis of the scheme which, 
freely translated, reads as follows: 


Life insurance, under any form whatsoever, 
shall be reserved to a national institution, which 
shall have the monopoly of it. Therefore, the 
transaction of life insurance in Italy shall be for- 
bidden to all associations, both national and for- 
eign; and these must within fifteen days after the 
passage of this law deliver their books to the gov- 
ernment: but the contracts running on the date of 
the promulgation of the law shall be valid until 
completion. It shall be unlawful for any Italian 
citizen to insure abroad, unless he can prove that 
he has resided abroad for at least a year. 

Societies, companies, concerns, or persons en- 
gaged in Italy in the business of life insurance shall 
not be entitled to any guaranty, compensation or 
indemnity from the state or the National Institu- 
tion in respect of any rights that may be attached, 
even indirectly, to the monopoly thus created; 
and all actions at law on the subject will be dis- 
allowed. 

All matters concerning the economic operation 
of the National Institution shall be regulated by an 
administrative council composed of four high state 
officials, four citizens of standing, and the director 
of the National Provident Fund. This fund, as is 
known, is a state establishment already charged 
with the administration of voluntary workmen’s 
pensions and those relating to the Workmen’s 


Accidents law. All the revenyes of the Insurance 
Fund shall be deposited with the National Provi- 
dent ‘Fund. 

The capital of the National Institution shall be 
constituted by an advance of five millions, to be 
made by the state, which shall be reimbursed 
within ten years from the beginning of the third 
year of operation. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu has sought in vain for the 
justification of any similar project. Neither 
Germany, which twenty years ago established 
a scheme of workmen’s insurances, nor Great 
Britain, in instituting workmen’s homes or re- 
treats, has had any thought of organizing 
a state monopoly of life insurance. And 
France, in considering during the past ten 
years various schemes of insurance of this 
kind, has never thought that she ought to 
seize uponit. One cannot understand, there- 
fore, how an idea of this nature should have 
come suddenly as an inspiration or a revela- 
tion to Italian statesmen. M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu asks what resources will accrue to the 
Italian Government as the result of the pro- 
posed monopoly. For many years his paper 
has published annually the results of the 
operation of seventeen of the leading French 
life insurance companies having fixed premi- 
ums; and he gives in the article under notice 
the following figures: 


On December 31, 1909, these seventeen com- 
panies showed secured capital of fr. 4,055,916,705. 
The amount of new assured capital in 1909 was 
more than 549 millions, the disbursements amount- 
ing to nearly 399 millions, leaving an increase, in 
round figures, of 151 millions. The same com- 
panies in 1909 issued life annuities to the amount 
of fr. 106,548,000. Thus in the rich and provident 
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country of France, after a century’s experience in 
insurance systems, these seventeen companies have 
more than four milliards francs of secured capital 
and issued life annuities for more than 100 millions a 
year. The balance disposable on account of profit 
and loss in 1909 was fr. 19,520,429, of which, after 
various disbursements, there remained fr. 14,- 
244,644 for dividends, interest, and taxes. 


Does: anyone believe, asks M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, that if the state were substituted 
for the companies it would secure this net 
profit of nearly fourteen millions? 

Italy isa much poorer country than France; 
life insurance is a much younger institution 
there than in the latter country; the secured 
capital of the insurance companies is said to 
be 1600 millions—less than one third of those 
of France. The revenue, consequently, will 
also be less than one third of the French com- 
panies—about two millions of francs; but 
this will be acquired gradually and if the 


Italian Government persists in its proposed. 


monopoly should rightfully be charged with 


the indemnity of the various companies. 
Here comes in the exorbitant and iniquitous 
pretension of the Italian Government. As 
shown above, it proposes to offer noindemnity 
whatever to the dispossessed companies. 
Also, it forbids the Italian citizen to insure his 
life abroad. The presence of these two 
clauses, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ warrants 
one in describing the project as one of the 
most astounding monuments of the presump- 
tion and iniquity of modern statecraft.” It 
is said that the objectionable clauses will be 
corrected. Even so, “the whole affair will 
remain prejudicial to public progress, without 
being anywise productive for the state.’’ An 
indemnity is manifestly due to each of 
the dispossessed companies; this indemnity 
should represent future gains at the normal 
rate of progress; and it should be settled 
amicably by common agreement or by the 
proper tribunals and upon a fair and even 
generous basis. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY’S COLONIES 


AX VON BRANDT, the German diplo- 

mat and author of numerous works on the 
Far East, in the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), 
discusses the question of German coloniza- 
tion showing why the Germans have thus far 
not proved very successful as colonizers, and 
pointing out with a righteous warmth what 
course they ought to pursue in regard to the 
native colored races in their African domin- 
ions. 

Though it is beyond doubt that interest 
in colonial questions has greatly increased 
in Germany in the last years, it can not, 
unfortunately, be said, observes Herr von 
Brandt, that a proper comprehension of the 
problems that have arisen has kept pace 
with it. Three movements may be cited as 
the chief elements in the newly awakened 
interest: the Southwest African revolt, the 
discovery of diamonds in the same region, 
and, last but not least, the policy of the 
Colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg. 


The great loss of life and the enormous financial 
sacrifice involved by the protracted Herero up- 
rising in Southwest Africa brought home even to 
the most indifferent the significance and value of 
that colony. That a new and more vital spirit ani- 
mates colonial administration, that a wide interest 
has been aroused in colonial affairs, may be cred- 
ited to Herr Dernburg’s activity. Whether the 
discovery of diamonds—which also took place 
under his régime—will redound to the benefit of the 
colony is a moot question. That the discovery of 
extensive mines of another kind, requiring steady 





labor and of permanent benefit to the community, 
would have been more advantageous to it than 
the wild, speculative fever and dissensions, ap- 
parently inseparable from such finds, is the opinion 
of the thoughtful friends of Southwest Africa. 


That the German colonies have not had 
the slow, gradual development of those other 
nations is chiefly due to unfavorable internal 
and external conditions, but partly also to 
the maladroitness of the colonial administra- 
tion and of the settlers in their unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. At least,so this German 
writer believes. 


The fact that from the outset the colonists have 
looked to the Government for help instead of 
steeling themselves by struggle with untoward 
circumstances, has been a great handicap to their 
development which it will take a long time to 
overcome. The splendidly organized bureaucracy 
might be beneficial elsewhere but is a poor foster- 
mother for growing communities, that should 
learn to stand alone before committing themselves 
to its care. There is still another retarding cause: 
the Germans are justly reputed to be among the 
best, if not the best, colonists—under foreign rule. 
In their own colonies they are the most refractory 
subjects imaginable. Centuries of political dis- 
memberment have left their traces in the German 
character. Except in supreme moments—as in 
1813, 66, "70—they have generally been carried 
away by ill-advised issues. And to-day there is a 
baiting of capital and of ev erything non-German. 
Capital is as essential to the German colonies as 
sunshine and rain. The attempt to frighten away 
foreign or German capital, as has lately been fre- 
quently done, is arrant folly. Money is very sensi- 
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tive, and once driven out or suspected it will be 
hard to lure it back, particularly as the colonies 
can thus far point to but slender financial suc- 
cesses. 


Just as with capital so it is with the immi- 
grant. He is offered no inducements to ex- 
change his old home for the new one. 


The same military duty, taxes, duties—often 
even higher—as at home, while he misses all that 
endears life to him in his own country. The great 
mistake has been that Southwest Africa was repre- 
sented as purely a cattle-raising region, where 
large tracts and much capital were required— 
and peasants with abundant means _ naturally 
stay at home. It is essential that the adminis- 
tration and the farmers should realize that they 
. must codperate with capital instead of antagon- 
izing it. 


A consideration that should not be under- 
estimated in the question of German colonial 
development is the race problem, which, in 
the main, resolves itself into the negro prob- 
lem. The sessions of the Colonial Congress 
held in Berlin in October, 1910, furnished 
valuable information as to the views enter- 
tained by those interested in the welfare of 
the colonies. The average opinion may be 
assumed to be that the negro must be trained 
to work under modern conditions. But 
there seems to be some doubt in this 
writer’s mind as to whether the native 
negro should remain a workman of the 
lower order or be trained to benefit from 
his association with commercial and indus- 
trial affairs and rise to a higher plane. 


A GERMAN SALON OF THE. ROMANTIC 
PERIOD 


HEN Madame de Staél was in Berlin in 

1804, she exclaimed to Rachel Levin at 

the end of their téte-a-téte, “If I stayed here, 

Mademoiselle, I should grow jealous of your 
superiority!” 

The daughter of an antiquary, Rachel had 
a double struggle with her own health and 
parental narrow-mindedness before she suc- 
ceeded in gathering around her a brilliant 
throng of grand seigneurs, poets, philosophers, 
men of letters, pamphleteers and actors. To 
the library of her “garret” in her father’s 
Jaegerstrasse hétel, each work of Goethe was 
added as it appeared to the rows of Lessing, 
Jean-Paul, Voltaire and Rousseau. But no 
book was of such interest to Rachel Levin as 
the study of a living personality. She had 
the rare gift of enlivening and harmonizing 
diverse and often dissenting elements among 
her guests. 

M. Bossert gives an account of Rachel’s 
salon in the June Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Frederick Schlegel, original but with halting 
speech, Tieck, ready and even impassioned on 
the subject of the drama, and Schleiermacher, 
the eloquent preacher, mingle with the scape- 
grace Gentz, Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia and Benjamin Constant, cynical, un- 
happy and elegantly indifferent. This inti- 
mate yet changing, subtle literary life, un- 
known before in Germany was abruptly ended 
by the battle of Jena. And only after twelve 
years did Rachel, now the wife of Karl Varn- 
hagen, the diplomat, reopen her salon in their 
Mauserstrasse house. 

Here Heinrich Heine came in 1821. Ra- 


chel’s welcome was warm, though she up- 
braided him for the pessimism and carping 
spirit shown in his half-dozen printed poems. 

Heine dedicated his “‘Wiederkehr” poems 
to her, but Rachel was indignant at being im- 
mortalized and consoled herself by the prob- 
able transiency of her fame! She had been 
deeply irritated at Heine’s habit of saying 
“Goethe and I,” but later she wrote with bet- 
ter foresight of the Buch der Lieder: “A great 
talent which must mature quickly if it is not 
to degenerate into affectation.”” Heine never 
ceased to celebrate her greatness of heart. 

Bettina von Arnim, a matron now and 
returned from her indiscreet wooings of 
Goethe and Beethoven, found her way to the 
Mauserstrasse. The guests were retiring at 
midnight, where, to the general surprise, as he 
was known to be absent from Berlin, the 
Prince von Packler-Muskau was announced. 
The door opened and the merry malicious Bet- 
tina appeared, enjoying the effect of her hoax. 
Mocking, yet irresistible, the little witch 
made the rounds, beginning with the saucy 
advice to Professor Gans, the militant liberal 
leader, not to grow deaf and blind to life like 
his learned University colleagues. The most 
gifted were held by her torrent of wit and 
imagery. 

M. Bossert closes with a lyric note from 
Rachel’s diary on the death of Goethe—an 
epigraph as well on her own life of worship of 
the beautiful. 

“Perfume of the rose, trill of the nightin- 
gale, matin of the lark—Goethe has left you 
—your great witness is no more.” 
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THE AMERICAN PAINTERS’ EXHIBIT AT ROME: 
AN ITALIAN APPRECIATION 





Copyright by J. E Purdy, Boston 
JOHN S. SARGENT 
(The American portrait painter whose work has been highly 
praised in Italv) 


[NX glancing over Signor Benedetti’s descrip- 

tion in the Nuova Antologia of the paint- 
ings now at Rome, we see again the familiar 
delight of oblique sun rays dying red the 
golden grain of an Emile Claus harvest, the 
rigid violent-toned silhouettes of a Hodler 
fresco, the vital joyous animality in foliage 
of vivid greens of Anders Zorn, and the end- 
less solitude of pine forests amid trackless 
snow and miracles of iridescent frost—the 
winter faéry of Fjaestad. 

But it is an unexpected boon to see our 
American painters weighed in the same bal- 
ance and receiving unstinted praise. Signor 
Benedetti remarks on the solidity and eleva- 
tion of aim which characterize our exhibit 
as a whole, and commends ‘emphatically the 
tendency to uphold the tradition of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch schools, in spite of that 
temptation to follow ultra-modern technical 
ideals, to which we might have been sup- 
posed more prone on account of the national 
pursuit of novelty in every form. A greater 
sign of eminence could not be conceived than 
this harmony and self-restraint in a body of 
artists born to ideals and modes of living of 


different races, to say nothing of different 
schools, and who, living in a country of such 
vast and changing horizons, must lack that 
historical and ethical unity which is so 
clearly to be recognized in the painting and 
sculpture-of the European countries. 

Signor Benedetti regrets that Whistler did 
not exercise a more profound influence on 
American painting, though he admits that a 
follower of that high and genial pathfinder 
must have been endowed with like sensitive- 
ness, talent, and, above all, the same quality 
of mind. Sargent, he thinks, might have 
had the threefold gift had he not been led 
astray by his own marvelous technique and 
his success as portrait painter. His “ Por- 
trait’? at Rome, certainly one of his oldest— 
a lady in a silk gown—is modeled so wonder- 
fully as to be sculptural and the flesh, painted 
with a simplicity and breadth as harmonious 
and deeply stirring as the greater master’s. 
The other celebrated “Portrait of Miss M. 
Carey Thomas” has the two hands painted 
with more delicacy yet more life than any other 
modern painter could have rendered them. 
And though a difference in quality is noted 
between the two older pictures and the more 
recent “Portrait of Mrs. Fiske Warren and 
her Daughter,” yet the genius and exquisite 
tact of the fresh harmony of rose tints that 
forms the predominating note in the latter 
picture cannot be denied. 

The influence of the English school is 
strong in “ Dorothy and her Sister,” by Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase, the head of the child of 
perfect grace and of dignified conception, as 
is the “Portrait of Roosevelt” by Cecilia 
Beaux. Too slight perhaps, but exquisite, a 
small picture of a child by Louis Betts, dig- 
nified and simple in treatment a portrait of 
Grover Cleveland by Wilton Lockwood. 
Striking, because more alive and filled with 
meaning, a ‘Portrait of Mademoiselle Ger- 
ville-Reache as ‘Carmen,’” by Irving R. 
Wiles. 

In landscape Signor Benedetti remarks the 
fidelity of the Americans to the Scotch love 
of clouded skies, far-off horizons, mists, veiled 
sunsets, and gray atmospheric effects, as in 
an autumn scene by Lathrop and in the 
“Glory of Autumn,” by William S. Robinson. 
“The Thames—from London” by Ranger 
recalls Turner with its rich fantastic coloring, 
and another landscape of his—an autumnal 
vision too—is full of style. Daniel Garber 
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sends a charming winter scene and: Henry 
Robert a study of a large pond of water in a 
snow-bound garden; and Foster, Williams 
and Vander Weyden contribute interesting 
versions of different moods of nature. In 
the decorative division Signor Benedetti pre- 
fers the ‘‘ Memories” of John W. Alexander 
to the “Winged Figures” of Abbott H. 
Thayer and the “Fortune” of Elihu Vedder. 

But in the graphic collection the critical 
instinct is silent and this Italian enthusiast 
concludes: 


Among the water-colors are many valuable de- 
tailed landscape studies, such as those of Hallowell, 
a touch too uniform but how beautiful in its 
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wilfully repeated harmonies of azures and vio- 
lets; the tropical marines of Charles H. Woodbury; 
the seemingly careless work of Dodge McKnight 
that obtains such vigorous and_ strictly true 
effects, and finally the quite different scenes, by 
Jules Guérin, accurate, highly finished, but forcible 
nevertheless in their very insistence of delicacy. 
And then the magnificent, truly American eaux- 
fortes of Pennell that recall the work of Brang- 
wyn in their masterly execution and in their sub- 
jects—the great waterways and ports and the 
American cities that are worlds, houses lofty as 
hills, streets that seem abysmal, and all the intri- 
cate, immense, and fantastic jronwork of bridges, 
smokestack, and aerial railways above, and below 
a very anthill swarm in perpetual movement— 
those cities reflected in the verse of the great poet 
of modern American life and civilization, Walt 
Whitman. 





THE THACKERAY CENTENARY 


HE celebration of the Thackeray cente- 
nary in London, with its memorable 
dinner—memorable for the speeches made 
thereat—and the reception and the exhibition 
of Thackeray relics at the Charterhouse, left 
no room for doubt as to the abiding place held 
by the great novelist in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and the security of his high 
position in the temple of Fame, testified to 
by both critics and laymen. On this side of 
the Atlantic, also, the event was not forgot- 
ten. Major Lambert’s remarkable collection 
of Thackerayana was exhibited in New York, 
and sympathetic articles appeared in the mag- 
azines and in the daily press. The Book 
News Monthly in its Thackeray Centenary 
number prints an excellent piece of criticism 
by Mr. Herman Scheffauer, under the cap- 
tion, “Thackeray and These Times,” in 
which that writer says: 


Despite the gulf which lies between his age and 
ours, Thackeray has bridged it. He has bridged 
it in the same way in which he bridged another— 
that which stretched between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, between the age of Fielding 
and his own—from the first of the great English 
novelists of the old school to the last of the old 
school. Three great prose masters loom out 
of the shadows which are beginning to dim for us 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Side by 
side with noble peaks of poetry, rose those gigantic 
pyramids of prose reared by Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. The first of this triumvirate was by 
nature a feudalist; the second, a democrat; the 
third, an aristocrat. The genius of Scott was 
romantic; of Dickens comic; of Thackeray, critic- 
ally humorous. 


He draws a picture of the early Victorian 
world, of and in which Thackeray wrote— 
“this far-off world of qur grandfathers, with 
its sepulchral Sundays of folk sitting in dark 


parlors, of bleak Christianity, of hideous 
houses, antimacassars, blood-letting and 
crinoline, of debtors’ jails, genteel drunken- 
ness and dandyism’”—which was, for all 
that, “spacious and full of glorious oppor- 
tunities for genius such as Thackeray’s.” 
Thackeray, he says, was “‘not only the show- 
man, but also the moral anatomist of this 
period. His works “are an elegant micro- 
cosm of the time. Like softly tinted figures 
in old engravings, we see this passing show 
and rout (all ladies and gentlemen) strutting 
and ambling before ae polished spectacles of 
their creator.” 

Mr. Scheffauer’s comparison of Thackeray 
with Dickens differs little in its conclusions 
from others which have found general accept- 
ance: 


Thackeray was the polished gentleman writer 
who had little knowledge of lower and darker social 
worlds and preferred to state his comedies and 
tragedies in terms of the upper classes. . . . His 
interest was aroused by the humanity of what was 
“respectable’’ and not by a humanitarianism 
toward what was abject or pathetic, like that of 
Dickens. . . . Thackeray was distinctly the critic 
and historian of his own time, his own town, his 
own class. . . . His popularity was warm, but it 
was never wildfire like that of Dickens, the blue- 
covered instalments of whose works were hungered 
and fought for by thousands as they appeared. 


Of the personal appearance of the novelist 
there is given an excellent idea in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


Boehm’s famous statue of Thackeray, long- 
legged, standing at ease with hands in pockets, and | 
coat-tails dangling, with his massive head slightly 
raised, the expression benign but curiously atten- 
tive, the small, steel-rimmed spectacles pressed 
upon the little nose, broken as a boy by his school- 
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THACKERAY’S LAST PHOTOGRAPH 


(From the original given by his daughter Anne [Lady Ritchie] to Bayard Taylor, 
after Thackeray’s death) 


mate Venables—that statue is Thackeray not only 
to the life, but to the soul. 


To the same magazine Miss Ethel Talbot 
contributes a clever analysis of Thackeray’s 
women characters, from which, owing to lack 
of space, we (regretfully) can give only a few 
extracts. 


Thackeray has twice drawn the perfect adven- 
turess: in Becky Sharp and in Blanche Amory; 
and has differentiated them beautifully. Since 
Becky Sharp tends to the statuesque, the splen- 
didly dignified, her foil, Amelia Sedley, must be 
small, sweet, and stupid. As Blanche Amory is 
petite, sly, full of small ways and wiles, so Laura 
Pendennis is all stately purity. 

Thackeray never draws a lovable old age, save, 
perhaps, in the person of Colonel Newcome, who 
can never be really old. He could not imagine 
Betsey Trotwood; nor does he paint a faithful 


servitor; old Pegotty, Mark Tapley, Sam Weller 
are alike impossible to him... . Since Colonel 
Newcome and Madame de Florac meet with such 
obvious tenderness, and tread lightly, tremblingly 
over such a volcano of memories, there seems no 
reason, save the essential cruelty of the Thacker- 
ayan view of life, why they should not have mar- 
ried, as Dickens would assuredly have seen that 
they did, and consummated a deliciously fragrant 
old folks’ romance, such as Mary Wilkins of to-day 
delights in; but the Thackerayan cynicism, forever 
trampling under foot the Thackerayan sentimental- 
ist, though it permits moralizings tender upon their 
past and the misfortunes of their lot, yet resolutely 
keeps them apart. 


Throughout the article there are—as 
might perhaps have been expected—numer- 
ous comparisons with Dickens. 

He [Dickens] has many lovable, human little 
heroines—always small women—Bella Wilfer of 
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Our Mutual Friend, the heroine of Bleak House, 
Florence Dombey, Ruth Pinch. Thackeray has 
no one to set beside these; there is a certain aloof- 
ness, a chilling dignity about Ethel Newcome which 
does not permit us to take her to our hearts. . . . 
Amelia Sedley is another helpless little Dora... . 
and Laura, of Pendennis, is Agnes Wickfield over 
again. . . . Of all Thackeray's gallery of feminine 
portraits a few remain to be remembered with de- 
light. There is my Lady Castlewood, very femi- 
nine in her jealousy, very womanly in her endur-- 
ance, pure and perfect. . . . the pathethic half- 
length of Mme. de Florac . . . subtly feminine, 
she has all the appeal of the unfortunate in love, 
allied to the sweetness of a nature that is only 
deepened and strengthened by the calamitous 
years. Then... the Fotheringay, a dear, good- 
hearted, vulgar c reature. 

There is tragedy in Thackeray, but very little 
pathos; in Dickens, there is much pathos, pathetic 
sometimes, but very little tragedy . “hack- 
eray’s wit is often cruel; Dickens’s humor never. 

To sum up one essential difference between 
the two great Victorians, we may say that Thack- 
eray best understood men and the world; Dickens, 
women and the home. 


From the pen of another lady writer, Miss 
Eveline Warner Brainerd, the /ndependcnt 
prints what the editor of that magazine very 
properly describes as a ‘“‘graceful, informing, 
and appreciative essay on the great novelist 
and essay-writer, whose humor and sentiment 
were equally sane and true.” We quote the 
following characteristic passage: 


His lads are living beings, and hardly shall time 
alter their value, since youth is ever the same. If 
his women have been questioned, one half suspects 
that it is because readers are annoyed at the perma- 
nence of his type, rather than because the type is 
exaggerated. His bad women are finer than his 
good . . . Thackeray's business was picturing life 
as he saw it, not emphasizing this or that defect or 
virtue for the benefit of a cause. . . Thackeray had 
none of the instincts of the reformer. He reflected 
sufficiently on Helen Pendennis, for instance, on 
her virtues and her limitations, but never once in 
all these reflections does the obvious moral appear 
that if she had been taught more she would have 
been less ignorant. His men, indeed—Esmond, 
the Colonel, and Dobbin excepted—are weak 
enough to be hailed by us all as brothers. 


Full of interesting biographical data is 
a paper entitled “Thackeray in London,” by 
Mr. W. J. Roberts, in the Centenary number 
of the Book News Monthly, cited above. 
The future novelist, who was the only child 
of Richmond Thackeray of the Bengal service, 
was born at Alipur, Calcutta, on July 18, 
1811, and was sent when five years old to 
England, to be educated. After periods of 
schooling at Southampton and Chiswick, he 
entered the Charterhouse, London, in 1822, 
remaining there till 1829, when he went to 
Cambridge University. He read law for 
a time, but, desiring to become a painter, 
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went over to Paris—only to discover that he 
would never make a good one. When Sey- 
mour, the illustrator of Pickwick, committed 
suicide, in 1836, Thackeray, coming to Lon- 
don, applied to Dickens for work, but his 
offer was refused. He afterward alluded to 
this refusal, on the part of Dickens, as “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s lucky escape.” Marrying at 
Paris in 1836, he became for a year the Paris 
correspondent of the Public Ledger. He and 
his wife came to London in 1837, and settled 
at No. 13 Great Coram St., Bloomsbury. 
Here the eldest daughter (now Lady Ritchie) 
was born. To quote Mr. Roberts: 


Thackeray’s married life was very happy until 
shortly after the birth, on May 28, 1840, of the 
third daughter (afterward Mrs. Leslie Stephen). 
Mrs. Thackeray never recovered from this event, 
and from then until her death in 1894, she lived at 
Leith in Essex, in the care of people who were ex- 
pert in the care of the mentally afflicted. . .. In 
the summer of 1846 he decided on setting up a 
home for himself and children, and to this end took 
No. 13 (now 16) Young St., Kensington. Here he 
wrote Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The English Humor- 
ists, Esmond, and a part of The Newcomes. 


Here, too, he became acquainted with the 
firm of Smith, Elder & Co., the publishers. 
Of this event Mr. Roberts writes: 


It was just at this time when Pendennis was fin- 
ished, and Mr. George Smith, the head of the firm, 
called on Thackeray with an offer for the book. 
“There’s a young fellow just come,” said Thack- 
eray. ‘‘He has brought a thousand pounds in his 
pocket; he has made me an offer for my book: it’s 
the most spirited, handsome offer. I scarcely like 
to take him at his word: he’s hardly more than a 
boy; his name is George Smith; he’s waiting, and 
I must go back to him.” And the bargain was 
struck. . Later on this firm became his sole 
publishers. 


In 1853 he removed to 36 Onslow Square, 
Brompton, and in February, 1862, he took 
possession of a “really pretty building in the 
Queen Anne style,” at No. 2 Palace Green, 
Kensington, which he had erected on the site 
of an old house which he had pulled down. 
Two years earlier he had accepted the editor- 
ship of the Cornhill Magazine, so named from 
Smith & Elder’s old premises at No. 65 
Cornhill, London. Illness and hard work 
wore Thackeray out prematurely. The last 
book on which he was to work was Denis 
Duval. Concerning this, Mr. Roberts says: 


Here [No. 2, Palace Green] on Dec. 23, 1863, he 
worked on the proof of Denis Duval, and on that 
day he laid down his pen forever. Tired and ill, he 
left his work at an early hour and went up to bed. 

In the morning (December 24) he was found 
dead in bed from an effusion of blood into the 
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brain. . . . The last words that he correctgd were, 
‘And my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.”’ 


He was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
and his unpretentious grave is almost next to 
that of his friend John Leech, the caricaturist. 

In 1851 offers had come to him to lecture in 
America, as the result of his successful ap- 
pearance on the platform in London. On 
October 30, 1852, he sailed on his first visit 
to the United States, among his fellow pas- 
sengers being James Russell Lowell, returning 
from Italy. He landed at Boston, November 
12. He visited America a second time in 
October, 1855, being greeted as before, by 
Dana, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Prescott, 


- Ticknor and many other American friends. 


These two visits are charmingly described by 
Gen. James Grant Wilson in the Independent, 
being accompanied by a copy of a diary 


kept by Thackeray of his second sojourn in 
America. 

A writer (F. M. B.) in the Catholic World, 
treating of the “inner life” of the great nov- 
elist, says of him: 


He firmly believed that the immortal soul of 
man was in the keeping of God; he realized that 
prayer was the logical corollary to love; he ad- 
mired the possession of both gifts by Swift, of 
whom he said, when contrasting him with Fielding 
and Steele: ‘“‘his was a reverent and pious spirit. 
for Swift could love and Swift could pray.’”’ In 
fact, Thackeray seems to have been struggling 
with religion as so many good men of his days were. 
. . . One of the most eloquent of the many pane- 
gyrics called forth in his lifetime was Brimley’s, 
when he said of him: ‘‘ He could not have painted 
Vanity Fair as he has unless Eden had been shining 
brightly in his inner eye.” . . . His aspirations 
his acts, his ambitions were all pure. He had a 
“good-will”” towards everybody and the most 
single-minded of aims for himself. 





WHAT SGIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT HAS DONE 
FOR OUR NAVY 


"THE truth of the poet’s assertion, that 

“things are not what they seem,” has 
seldom received a more striking exemplifica- 
tion than that afforded by the United States 
Navy in the Spanish-American War. In the 
popular estimation, our fleet covered itself 
with glory in Cuban waters. Column upon 
column of eulogy appeared in the press. The 
man behind the gun became the hero of 
popular songs which invariably “brought 
down the house”’ night after night. All of 
this enthusiasm, however, was based on the 
mere semblance of things. Lieut.-Commander 
Walter B. Tardy, U.S.N., writing in the 
Engineering Magazine, is authority for the 
statement that although press and people 
were satisfied with their navy at the close of 
the Spanish war, yet “when stock was finally 
taken, and the small percentage of hits made 
became known, naval officers realized that 
something must be done to justify the public 
confidence.”” The same writer asserts that 
at the Battle of Santiago, in a smooth sea, 
“less than 3 per cent. of all the shells fired by 
the American fleet hit the enemy,” and that 
“there is no record that a single 12-inch or 
13-inch shell took effect.” 

Scientific gunnery training was begun in 
the United States Navy in 1902; and it has 
been prosecuted with such energy and zeal 
that to-day that navy is, in hard, quick hit- 
ting, second to none. Recently at battle 
practice, in a moderately rough sea, the 


Michigan, steaming at 15 knots, fired forty- 
eight 12-inch shells and made twenty-two hits 
at a target only 60 feet long by 30 feet high, 
at ranges of about 10,000 yards, and this at 
a rate of about two shots per minute per gun, 
These results have been attained only after 
long practice of a standardized drill; and 
Lieut.-Commander Tardy describes in detail 
how the standardization has been secured. 
He outlines the methods of collecting data; of 
studying men and operations; of fitting men 
into the places they are best qualified to fill; 
of determining standard times for individual 
operations; of developing team work and 
bringing the team operation up to the highest 
attainable speed, coupled with absolute pre- 
cision; and of providing a sufficient incentive 
to secure the best effort of officers and men. 

In each gun crew each component member 
had tobe trained in his individual part, wheth- 
er gun-pointer, trainer, sight-setter, plugman, 
loader, or shellman; then these individually 
trained units had to be fitted into a homo- 
geneous crew; then team. work was intro- 
duced; and when the crew could serve the 
gun accurately without interference the speed 
of the team work was systematically in- 
creased. If in the course of this training it 
was discovered that speed was diminished by 
reason of some physical feature of gun, hoist, 
or sight, the necessary improvements in de- 
sign and mechanism resulted, all tending to- 
ward standardization. 
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AN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP’S TARGET AT A RANGE OF SEVEN MILES 


(This wonderful result was achieved by the Vermont at Manila’ in 1908, while the ship was making her highest 
attainable speed) 


All the members of the crew of the best gun on 
each ship get a money prize, and the best gun of 
the best ship in the navy gets in addition the navy 
prize. If the score made by a gun is an exception- 
ally high one, every man in the crew is furnished 
by the Department with a letter ‘‘E”’ to be worn 
on his sleeve for a year. This ‘‘E”’ corresponds in 
the navy to the ‘‘H” or ‘“Y”’ won by a member of 
a victorious Harvard or Yale crew or football team. 
In addition to the money prizes, the letter “E,” 
the commendation in general orders, and the com- 
mendatory letter to the officer in command of a 
winning gun crew, the men make pools on the 
score, and thus have the incentive of a sporting 
interest. ; 


In no operation has scientific management 
borne more remarkable results than in the 
all-important one of coaling ship. Until 
liquid fuel is adopted, the speed with which 
it is practicable to coal a ship will remain a 
paramount question. Not many years ago, 
30 to 4o tons an hour taken on and trimmed 
in the bunkers was considered satisfactory. 
When the captain of the Jowa, soon after 
the Spanish war, announced that by 
proper planning he could take on and trim 
too tons an hour, the service thought he 
was dreaming. But by the introduction 
of scientific management some ships have 
taken on and trimmed 350 tons per hour 
for the entire coaling period, with a record 
of 550 tons for the best hour. It is satis- 
factory to know that these improvements 
“have resulted without overtaxing or driv- 
ing the men.” 


As a matter of fact, the men are now led by their 
officers, fewer men are employed, they work to 
march or rag-time music played by the ship’s band, 
and every man feels that the hard, dirty work of 
coaling ship is a competition of skill in which all 
take part. 


In coal consymption, the increased effi- 
ciency is already beginning to tell in dollars 
and cents. On January 1, 1908, the average 
battleship knots per ton was 2.88; on July 1, 
1910, with ships 20 per cent. larger, this 
average was 3.77. In the various other de- 
partments, such as ship handling, stores, 
engineering, and repairs, the same scientific 
management has been introduced with equally 
encouraging results; and, as the writer under 
review observes, ‘‘no one is satisfied with 
present attainments; all feel sure that im- 
provements will continue.” And so well de- 
fined are the duties and so well fixed are the 
responsibilities that, “a head of a depart- 
ment, the senior engineer officer, for instance, 
may not come into personal contact with 
the commanding officer for days at a time. 
This, of course, if everything goes right.” 
One reads, too, with pleasure that “the day 
of dictatorial military control of the men 
and of harsh treatment is past. ... The 
officer is in no sense a driver; he is a 
leader and a director, as well as a fellow 
worker. ... The men are enthusiastic, 
loyal to their officers, to their ship, and to 
the service.” 
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A FRENCH ICONOCLAST AND MADAME 
DE SEVIGNE 


[F to-day characters have no longer dra- 

matic blacks and whites, history is losing 
them too as psychological values. Just as 
we had recovered Jeanne d’Arc as saint and 
legend, we hear that the academical aureole 
of Madame de Sévigné is to be tinged to a 
rather vivid—shall we say, Rubenesque— 
carmine. 

There are those, we fear, who still harbor a 
grudge against the Marquise as against the 
model boy and other scholastic nuisances, and 
whowill hardly refrain from mischievous joy in 
seeing her at last arraigned before the mas- 
ter’s desk. And for what offenses against 
good taste, propriety, and even of decency! 

M. Lacour is the plaintiff in the Nouvelle 
Revue and the chief witness is the savant M. 
de Monmerque who has restored the robust 
carmine to the “Lettres” that their first 
editor Perrin washed out to the pallid rose 
of the “Lettres Chtisies” as we knew it. 

On opening his case M. Lacour as courteous 
adversary makes his bow to Madame de 
Sévigné. But alack! not to the d@licieuse 
Marquise, the living grace of her time, but 
“to the lineal descendant of Rabelais, Villon 
and Jean de Meung—as is moreover be- 
trayed by her round face beaming with 
health, amiability and humour—and quite 
devoid of distinction. 

If we recall that Marie de Rabutin-Chantal 
was the granddaughter of that mystic 
Madame de Chantal, afterward Saint Jeanne 
de Chantal, the foundress of the Visitation 
order of nuns, we can but wonder at Marie’s 
divergence from the grande dame traditions 
of her race. Marie was introduced early to 
the Hétel de Rambouillet and Chapelain 
himself read with her Tasso and Virgil. Mar- 
ried at eighteen to the spendthrift Marquis 
de Sévigné, at twenty-five she was left a 
widow with two children, a son who after a 
reckless youth, died in the odor of sanctity 
like his ancestress, and the daughter, later 
Madame de Grignan. After the latter went 
with her husband to Provence, Madame de 
Sévigné’s conversations on paper began— 
mirrors of the life around her and that life 
the blossom-time of French classicism. 

Of this correspondence it is but just to 
say that it is the most marvelously witty, 
versatile and facile in French literature, and 
as a historical document, the Marquise’s in- 
sight into character and dramatic instinct 
render the “Lettres” invaluable. 


But with occasional pinches to keep us on 
the alert, M. Lacour leads us like Puck 
through his inexorable quotations from the 
original “‘Lettres.’”’ The Marquise takes ex- 
treme pleasure in reading Rabelais. Certain 

















MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


passages make her “die of laughter” and 
she recommends them to her daughter, add- 
ing, “You know I do not like unnatural 
pruderies!”’ 

If Madame de Sévigné owes some of her 
failings to the excessive freedom of speech 
and conduct of her age, she owes them still 
more to her own nature, which was essen- 
tially lively, reckless, malicious and wheed- 
ling by turns. But her liveliness does not 
always keep the right tone. There is a long 
road from unnatural prudery to indecency 
and Madame de Sévigné often raced down 
it to the detriment of all dignity and reserve. 
The matron of our day will probably be 
astounded that a woman could be as virtuous 
as the handsome Marquise undoubtedly was, 
and still possess so little restraint or good 
taste. But Mme. de Sévigné’s heart was 
wholly devoted to her idolatry of Madame 
de Grignan, and it may be added that her. 
mentality did not in any way resemble that 
of a worthy matron of to-day. 
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The malicious anecdotes about Mademoi- 
selle La Marans, the misdoings of Breton 
peasants and of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Charles II are too licentious for trans- 
lation. But the Marquise exclaims to her 
daughter, “These funny people who amuse 
me!” 

About royal personages she found suffi- 
cient current gossip to dispense her from 
adding the sel gaulois, but the tales lose 
nothing in the telling even in comparison 
with the contemporary “chroniques scan- 
daleuses.”’ ‘ 

In citing one flagrant case, Madame la 
Marquise veils her thought with irony and 
exquisite tact but retrieves herself by the 
remark that she would discuss the matter 
fully with Bussy-Rabutin when they next 
dined together. “We were indeed as much 
surprised as charmed with such reserve!” 
comments M. Lacour. 


Her eulogist, de Mazade, forgot too the 
incredibly cruel pleasantries about the execu- 
tion of La Brinvilliers and the revolted 
Bretons who were hung indiscriminately to 
the branches of the nearest trees and thus 
“brought to reason.” ‘Her excessive high 
spirits trick her reason,” says M. Lacour. 
“Hence the flashes of cruelty and the un- 
witting revelations of inhumanity. Even her 
eulogists have not extolled her kindness of 
heart—essential and greatest -of the human 
virtues. 

“Let us conclude that the Marquise de 
Sévigné had more brilliancy than grace, 
more charm than distinction, more volatility 
than nobility, and more expansiveness than 
tenderness. Tact, sense of proportion, and 
delicacy are wanting. She is gayly indecent 
and coarse at will. A great charm is undeni- 
able, but it emanates from her genius; there 
is no divine ray from her soul!” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF VISION 


URING the past twenty years there has 
come into existence a school of opticians 
who rely solely on mechanical means for the 
measurement of the powers of vision and the 
adaptation of lenses for the aid of such pow- 
ers. The principles of this school are clearly 
set forth by Mr. E. G. Wiseman, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the July number of the Keystone 
Magazine of Optometry. The optometrists, as 
they call themselves, are opposed to the use 
of drugs for the purpose of causing relaxation 
of the muscles in order to permit measure- 
ment of the eye’s refraction. 

The optometrists contend that the eye must 
be in active use, possessed of all its functions, 
before its powers of vision can be measured. 
The use of atropin or belladonna produces a 
condition of the eye that is likened by Mr. 
Wiseman to muscular paralysis. In this con- 
dition, he holds that accurate measurement 
of the eye’s powers is virtually impossible. 


There are few so-called perfect eyes, and even 
the most perfectly formed eye is but a makeshift as 
an accurate optical instrument. It is defective in 
many details, and the one in which it varies the 
greatest from exactitude is precisely the one de- 
fect which is brought into prominence when an 
attempt is made to estimate the refraction of the 
eye when the eye is under the influence of atropin 
or ‘‘drops.”” Accepting the term as it is com- 
monly understood, a defective eye—one defective 
in its formation or refractive powers; 17. e., ability 
to properly focus light—is an eye which is too short 
or too long from the anterior surface or cornea to 
the posterior surface or retina, or it is asymmetrical 


in curvature—the curve of one meridian being 
greater than that of the meridian at right angles 
to it, with a graduating variation of the intermedi- 
ate meridians between these two. The first con- 
dition is called hyperopia or far-sightedness; the 
second, myopia or near-sightedness, and the third 
condition, astigmatism. In either of these con- 
ditions there is an imperfect focussing of the rays of 
light entering the eye if the focussing lens within 
the eye is at perfect rest, except for certain cir- 
cumstances which have no bearing on our present 
discussion. 


The effect of atropin on the circular mus- 
cles of the iris is to paralyze them, thereby 
dilating the pupil to its widest extent and 
admitting great volumes of light into the eye. 
As stated by a well-known oculist, ‘“‘when we 
use atropin the conditions of refraction then 
obtained do not represent the actual refrac- 
tion of the normal eye.” 

The optometrist, on the other hand, induces 
the muscle to relax of its own accord, and 
examines the eye in its natural, normal state. 
In his methods medicine plays no part what- 
ever. Instead of being forced into inactivity, 
there is a normal physiological relaxation. 
The optometrists regard their science as a 
department of physics and not of medicine. 
Columbia University has recognized this 
view, and has embodied a course of optometry 
in its curriculum. In the State of New York 
practitioners are required to pass an exam- 
ination set by the State Board of Optometry. 
Twenty-five States of the Union have laws 
regulating the practice of optometry. 
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THE PHENOMENAL DOCK DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIVERPOOL 


ONE of the most remarkable examples of 

rapid economic development is that pre- 
sented by England’s great port of Liverpool. 
It seems almost incredible that a little more 
than two centuries ago the port was practi- 
‘cally unknown, and that when, in 1636, 
Charles I levied his “ship money” charges, 
Liverpool should have been assessed at £25 
($125) only, while Bristol—long since fallen 
into the background as a port—was rated 
at £1000 ($5000). According to Mr. Mark 
Meredith, in the July Cassier’s, Liverpool’s 
first dock was begun in 1704; and even to-day 
all tidal data are referred to the level of its 
ancient sill. So far as can be ascertained, it 
was opened in 1720, and it had an area of 
1 acre 2897 yards. The first docks were vested 
in the Corporation, and their early develop- 
ment was carried on toward the south of the 
“pool” from which Liverpool derives its 
name. By 1857, twenty-two docks had been 
built, and in that year there came about 
what proved to be an epoch-making event, 
namely, the transfer, by Act of Parliament, 
of the docks from the control of the Liverpool 
Corporation to that of a public trust entitled 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, called 
of recent years by the easier name, the 
Liverpool Port Authority. To quote Mr. 
Meredith: 


By this act the docks became their property as 
from January I, 1858, and they had their work cut 
out for them to satisfy the needs of the port’s ship- 
ping. They had to complete the Birkenhead Docks 
on the Cheshire side of the river, and between 
1858 and 1872 they more than doubled the area of 
the doeks within the port, whilst the tonnage, 
which in 1855 was only 4,000,000 tons, was more 
than 6,574,000 tons in 1873. The next dock ex- 
tension scheme was a £5,000,000 one, involving the 
construction of the Brocklebank, Langton, Hornby 
and Alexandra Docks, thus reaching to the north- 
ern and southern limits of the present estate. 
Thus, then, in a little over 175 years an estate 
was created containing in its area docks and 
all the usual port adjuncts, whilst there is now 
a new dock in course of construction which will 
be unique in the history of dock engineering, 
viz.: a combined wet and dry dock more than 
1100 feet in length. 


As it would occupy too much space merely 
to name the docks themselves, we extract 
from Mr. Meredith’s account notices of some 
of the more striking features of the port. At 
the Canada Dock, for instance, a huge coaling 
crane has been provided which handles loaded 
coal wagons weighing 30 tons each, and main- 


tains a speed of 300 tons per hour. Between 
the Collingwood and Stanley Docks is the 
Stanley tobacco warehouse—the largest in 
the world. 


It is of fireproof construction, and is 125 feet 
high, with a total floor area of about 36 acres. 
The building consists of a vault quay and twelve 
fireproof upper floors. . . . More than 60,000 casks 
of tobacco can be stored on its floors without piling; 
and at one time more than 125,000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, valued at £25,000,000 ($125,000,000), were 
stored within its walls. 


The southeastern block of the Waterloo 
grain warehouses, surrounding the Waterloo 
Docks, has been fitted up as a flour-mill to 
which boats come straight from the open sea, 
the ground wheat being despatched in rail- 
way trucks from the door to destination. At 
the extreme end of the Liverpool estate there 
has been provided accommodation for the 
petroleum trade. 


J 

Magazines hewn out of the solid rock of the 
cliffs adjoining the south and east side of the Her- 
culaneum Dock, each capable of storing 10,000 
barrels of petroleum, have been leased to various 
parties in the oil trade. There are sixty magazines 
altogether, and each has been provided with a moat 
and the doors are 41 feet above the road level, so 
that in case of accident the contents will fill the 
moat. 


The foreign cattle trade is dealt with at the 
docks on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 
Here there is accommodation for 6000 head 
of cattle and 16,000 sheep. A mile or two 
further down the river are two large graving 
docks and fitting-out basins. 

A work which calls for continuous applica- 
tion on the part of the Port Authority is that 
of dredging the river bed. Previous to 1890 
a bar extended across the entrance to the port 
and only vessels drawing 10 or 11 feet of water 
could get over it-at low tide. The employ- 
ment of enormous, specially constructed 
dredges has been entirely successful, and now 
there is a depth of 70 feet at low water at 
the landing stage. The latest dredger, the 
Leviathan, is one of the largest in the world, 
and can dredge 15,000 tons of sand from a 
depth of 72 feet below the water level in fifty 
minutes. 

The outstanding feature of the port is its 
famous landing-stage, which, though pro- 
vided specially for the Atlantic passenger 
traffic, is used by nearly every passenger ship 
entering or leaving Liverpool. 
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The whole structure is a floating stage, first 
built in 1847, but reconstructed after having been 
destroyed by fire in 1874. - It is 2748 feet long and 
has an average width of 80 feet. . . . It is held in 
position by a number of bridges, connected with 
the shore and stage by swivel joints and by moor- 
ing chains. . .. For cart-and vehicular traffic 
there is a flcating roadway 55 feet long and 35 feet 
wide. . . . The largest vessels can come up to it 
at all states of the tide to land or embark their 
passengers. 


A good idea of the enormous extent of the 
Liverpool docks is to be gained from the 


following data given by Mr. Meredith: 


At the present day the Liverpool and Birken- 
head docks directly under the control of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board, consist of 583 acres of 
water area and a lineal quayage of 36 miles, whilst 
its extent on the Lancashire side of the River 
Mersey is 714 miles and inland on the Cheshire side 
for a distance of 3 miles. The total land area com- 
prised in the estate is 1677]4 acres, and in it are 
more than 63 wet docks, and 19 dry docks... 
with 370 cranes of all descriptions. . . . The value 
of the dock property is estimated at between 
£30,000,000 and £40,000,000 ($200,000,000). 


Since the inception of the Board in 1857, no 
less than £30,500,000 ($152,500,000) has been 
spent on the docks alone. 





THE SYRIAN 


SEVERAL years ago an exhaustive study of 
the Syrian population of Greater New 
York was made by Prof. Lucius Hopkins 
Miller, now of Princeton University. In the 
nature of things, the Syrians of the city of 
New York cannot be said to be representative 
of their own race in the United States, and on 
this account the investigation into the causes 
of the immigration movement from Syria to 
America, recently undertaken by Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton, is of considerable econo- 
mic importance. In the course of her work, 
done under the auspices of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, Mrs. Houghton spent eight months 
in Syria, and subsequently visited all the 
important centers of settlement in America 
and she contributes the first of a series of four 
papers on her subject to the Survey (July 1). 

Most emigration is due to economic causes; 
and Syrian emigration has to a certain extent 
followed this law. But the peculiar condi- 
tions of the Turkish Empire have usually 
intermingled religious with economic consid- 
erations in this movement. Religious big- 
otry, feuds between Moslem and Christian, 
massacres, which Mrs. Houghton asserts are 
“going on all the time in one part of the 
Turkish Empire or another,” even to-day, 
have all been responsible for migrations from 
Syria- to this country. Although certain 
Syrians are believed to have emigrated to the 
United States between 1870 and 1876, they 
cannot now be traced, having been farmers 
who pushed westward, took land, and became 
merged in the growing communities. What 
is described as “without question the first 
Syrian family in the United States,” was that 
of Prof. Joseph Arbeely, with his wife, his six 
sons, and his niece, whose date of arrival 
was 1878. Of these first immigrants, Mrs. 
Houghton writes: 


IN AMERICA 


The family is one of position in Syria; Professor 
Arbeely had been head master of several schools in 
his own country, and his name as a scholar is re- 
membered there. He had taught Arabic to most 
of the American missionaries of the period, and had 
assisted in the translation and the revision of the 
Arabic Bible. In this country, the family took an 
excellent position; two of the sons founded the 
first Arabic newspaper in the western world, 
Kawkab Amerika (The Star of America), and the 
elder of these two has long been a physician of 
reputation in Washington, D.C. A third brother 
was consul in Jerusalem under President Cleveland. 
Another was long in the immigration service. 


As to the source which supplied the first 
Syrian immigrants to the United States, there 
is a tradition among the Syrians themselves 
“pointing to B’sherreh, a village high up in 
Mount Lebanon, as the center of the first 
permanent migration of that people to this 
country.” The first considerable emigration 
however, occurred in the early eighties, from 
Zahleh, a place entirely wiped out by the 
massacre of 1860, but now the largest village 
in Lebanon. These Zahleh folk went west- 
ward to the large cities, where they began, no 
doubt, by peddling, but are now, the majority 
of them, established in business. The Arabi 
Pasha revolt in 1882 drove to this country 
a number of Syrians; and there lives in 
Nebraska to-day a home missionary who was 
six years old when the awful slaughter in Da- 
mascus deprived him of both-parents. The 
majority of successful business men of the 
Syrian race in our Lake cities date their com- 
ing, or that of their parents, to the year 1882. 
Syrians are known to have first entered New 
Orleans in 1887; and Syrian peddlers were 
roaming North Dakota in 1888. The immi- 
grants of this period were largely of the peas- 
ant class, many of whom however have at- 
tained honorable positions in the land of their 
adoption. For example, we read: 
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PIONEER SYRIAN IMMIGRANTS TO AMERICA—PROFESSOR JOSEPH ARBEELY, HIS SIX 
SONS AND NIECE 


At an international conference held three years 
ago in Boston, attended by fourteen hundred dele- 
gates, one of the most interesting speakers was a 
Syrian pastor of a mid-western American church. 
This pastor is the son of a Labanon peasant, a quar- 
ryman, who by such sacrifices as only those who 
have been in Syria can understand, managed to 
give his son a year and a half of schooling in one of 


the large preparatory schools of the American Mis-. 


sion. He was unable to send him to college, how- 
ever, and eventually the youth found his way 
to America, landing in New York without a cent. 
Engaging in business, he pursued his studies as best 
he could, until finally he was able to enter a theo- 
logical seminary. In eighteen months he com- 
pleted the three years’ course and was ordained. 


Many Syrians reaped a good harvest at the 
Chicago Exposition, but lost it all in the mid- 
winter exposition at San Francisco. They 
remained in this country, and have long since 
recouped their losses. Between 1860 and 
1893 several economic causes were responsi- 
ble for the Syrian emigration to the United 
States. Among these were the competition 
of Japan in the export of silk, that of Egypt 
in the manufacture of tobacco, and the failure 
of Baring Brothers. 

The exact estimate of the Syrian popula- 
tion of the United States awaits the reports of 
the census of 1910. For the years 1899-1907, 


the estimate of the best-informed Syrians 
places the number at 70,000. Diseases of the 
eye, which are so common in Syria as to be 
little heeded, have resulted in the rejection of 
thousands of would-be settlers in the United 
States. Of 4648 Syrians turned back from 
our ports in nine years, 1578, or nearly 33 
per cent., were debarred on account of 
“loathsome and contagious diseases,” of 
which it may be safely assumed that the 
majority were diseases of the eye. There are 
three Syrian colonies in New York, one of 
which is the poorest in the country. The 
other two (both in Brooklyn Borough) are 
“superior to most immigrant colonies, of 
whatever people, in any part of the United 
States.”” Boston has the second largest 
group, numbering about 3000 Syrians, who 
are said to be “more clannish than any other 
immigrants, except Jews.” 

In the lake cities the Syrian colonists 
are comparatively prosperous and generally 
respected. In’ Buffalo most of them live 
in a restricted district of two blocks near 
the outskirts of the city. The Cleveland 
Syrians are not as well housed. In To- 
ledo nearly all the Syrian families are 
separately housed. 
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ELECTRIFYING A CANADIAN PROVINCE 


“ A CANADIAN Highway of Power”’ is 

® the title given by Clayton M. Jones 
bs to his paper in the Canadian Magazine. 
He says that the city of Berlin, Ontario, 
enjoys the distinction of being the _ first 

city in the world to receive electric energy 
transmitted over a hundred miles at the 
great pressure or potential of 110,000 volts. 

Last winter evidently marked the begin- 

ning of a new era for the Province of On- 
tario. Berlin received her Niagara power 

on QOctober 11, 1910: On December 20 

the city streets of. London were officially 
lighted with, Niagara energy. - London 
thenceforward received electricity at 44 
cents a kilowatt hour, cutting the former 























MR. P. W. SOTHMAN 


(Engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Berlin, Ontario) 


price of electric current in half, and get- 
ting the cheapest electric light in America. 


THE LONGEST TRANSMISSION LINE 
IN THE WORLD 


On December 21 the button was pressed 
at Hamilton which turned on the Niagara 
power. Immediately the pumps of the water- 
works system began to work, the motor 
began to run, and the lights began to burn. 
' sili Mr. Beck, chairman of the Hydro-Electric 
ae Th Power Commission of Ontario, which was 
j o- incorporated by the Legislature in 1905, 
stated that the Commission’s transmission 
line was 376 miles long, with tributary lines 
4 of 100 miles, making it the longest trans- 
4 mission line in the world. 

# Ontario’s supply of “white coal” con- 
. sists of a multitude of large and small 
water powers, aggregating 7,231,787 horse- 
power. The cash value, estimated on the 
basis of three dollars a ton for coal, 
would be $180,000,000. The total crop 
. output of Ontario in 1908 was only $164,- 
SOME OF THE TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT OF THE NEw 000,000. The saving effected by use of 

ONTARIO ELECTRIC LINE the white coal instead of the black works 
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out at $20 a year for every horse-power, 
or an aggregate possible annual saving of 
$60,000,000. At present even Ontario re- 
ceives 514,000 horse-power in electricity, 
and so is saved from importing 7,250,000 
tons of coal. The making and branching 
of the line is thus described: 


The line has required about 500 tons of alumi- 
num cables, and about 7500 tons of steel have been 
used in some 3200 towers. It starts from the trans- 
forming station at Niagara Falls, where the voltage is 
increased from 12,000 volts to 110,000 volts. The 
initial installation was for 30,000 kilowatts. From 
Niagara Falls the line extends in a northwesterly 
direction about fifty miles to Dundas, at which 
point it divides. One line about forty miles long 
extends in an easterly direction to Toronte, 
while two others go westerly to London; the 
northern of the latter two branches covers about 
120 miles, and the southern about seventy-five 
miles. From London the line proceeds westerly 
to St. Thomas, about fourteen miles. An addi- 
tional extension to Windsor, about 100 miles, has 
been subsequently made. The poles are galvanized 
steel angle iron towers, spaced at a distance of 
550 feet, and on curves of 100 feet. The towers are 
fixed in the ground by means of framed steel an- 
chored six feet below the surface. The height of 
the towers is sixty-five feet except over the Wel- 


In laying out their lines, the engineers have par- 
alleled the roadways as much as possible, and all 
the crossways are protected by mesh construction. 
The towers used in this work are of light, but sub- 
stantial, design. They were thoroughly tested be- 
fore being finally adopted by the Commission. The 
normal span between towers on the level is 550 
feet. The long tower line is about 276 miles long, 
and approximately 3000 towers were required for 
the work of construction. At the end of the 
Toronto line, difficulty was met in obtaining a 
right-of-way into the city, and, as a result, the 
engineers were forced to erect twenty towers along 
the water-front, and these were placed on massive 
concrete piers. 


As yet, however, the work of electrifying 
Ontario is but beginning. Wherever twenty 
farmers went to a county council and re- 
quested the erection of a distribution line, 
the Commission would erect the low-tension 
lines, tapping the main transmission high- 
voltage lines, and construct the low-tension 
feeders to the residences of the farmers: 


The next departure will be the distribution and 
use of electrical energy on farms in old Ontario. 
It will be used for heating, lighting, and for run- 
ning machinery, especially stationary machinery. 





























WHERE THE ELECTRIC POWER LINE CROSSES THE DUNDAS VALLEY 


land Canal, where 150 feet clearance was allowed 
for the passage of vessels. The insulators are of 
the disk suspension type, five disks being em- 
ployed for each conductor, which is of stranded 
aluminum wire. On the highest point of the tow- 
ers is arranged a grounded cable for lightning 
protection. 


When a province covering 219,650 square 
miles derives light and power from Niagara 
and other waterfalls, we are evidently ad- 
vanced considerably nearer to the ultimate 
electrification of the planet for utilitarian 
purposes. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


"THREE years ago there appeared a book 

with the title “The Decline of the 
Crescent,” which was intended to demon- 
strate the approaching ruin of the Ottoman 
Empire. It produced a certain sensation at 
the time and was profitably exploited by a 
Frenchman and an Italian, it having been 
translated into all the European languages. 
A German writer, Dr. Earnest Jaeckh of 
Heilbronn, has now come out with a counter- 
blast entitled ‘‘The Revival of the Crescent, 
an Historical Sketch of the Turkish Revival,” 
which tries to prove that there is a great 
future before the Turkish empire under its 
present Moslem ruler. This work is signifi- 
cantly dedicated to Marshal von der Gdltz, 
the German officer who has done so much to 
strengthen Turkey by his long years of work 
in reorganizing its army and creating a gen- 
eral staff after the German model. Dr. 
Jaeckh was in Turkey during the revolution 
of 1908 and the later insurrection of April, 
1909, and subsequently traveled over the 
entire length of the Bagdad Railway line, on 
his return accompanying the army sent to 
suppress the Albanian rising in 1910. His 
book is the result of his observations and 
notes made during those years, and is con- 
ceived in a spirit of optimism based on the 
character of the Turk for honesty, sobriety 
and fidelity, quite apart from his bravery as 
a soldier. 

An extract from the volume explains per- 
haps better than any diplomatie argument 
the real policy of Germany in taking up 
the position she has toward Turkey. Dr. 
Jaeckh says: 


The policy of Germany follows the advance of 
the locomotives. Into all the regions traversed by 
them they carry German merchandise, cloths, 
arms, and machinery; they bring German engi- 
neers to construct railways and irrigation works; 
they will also go to bring back the wheat, the wool 
and the cotton of the fertile plains of Anatolia, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, the most fertile lands of 
the Ottoman Empire. It is perhaps the emancipa- 
tion of Germany, which, to-day, is still tributary to 
America. It will be for Germany the assurance of 
its supply of wheat by way of Constantinople in 
case of war or blockade. And everywhere the 
whistle of the German locomotive is heard, there 
will the camel, which hampers transport by making 
it dearer, fall back. The Arab horses of the 
nomads will disappear, and the Bedouin pillager 
will lay down his murderous gun to turn to the 
productive plough, a result almost automatic, in- 
fallible. By the same means the Turkish Govern- 
ment, by the Anatolian, Bagdad and Hedjaz rail- 
ways, once they are linked together, assures itself 
of the submission of the Arab tribes and its de- 
fensive force against British Indo-Egypt. 
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OF THE CRESCENT 


Regarding the Bagdad Railway, Dr. Jaeckh 
cites the opinions of the Ottoman states- 
men Mahmoud Chevket Pacha and Djavid 
Bey, in which they have described it as the 
dorsal spine of the new Turkey, undoubt- 
edly so from the point of view of its economic 
and military advantages. As the country 
has been opened by it, it has paid its tribute 
in wheat, wine, opium, cotton, silk and fruits, 
and in some cases the harvests have in- 
creased threefold, and transport has dimin- 
ished in some cases seventy-five per cent. 
The population has increased, particularly 
by immigration from the lost provinces, and 
the revenue from tithes has tripled in amount. 
In this way the Turkish Government has not 
only been able to pay the kilometric guaran- 
tee on the cost of the line, but in the course 
of the past ten years has realized a surplus of 
$3,500,000. Last year, 1910, the rolling stock 
sufficed to carry the quantity of agricultural 
products calling for transport. 

The political aspect of the situation cre- 
ated by these new railways in Asiatic Turkey, 
as Dr. Jaeckh sees it, is perhaps even more 
interesting than the commercial and military. 
It is no less than a Turko-Austro-German en- 
tente which, stretching from Hamburg and 
Berlin by Vienna and Budapest to Constanti- 
nople and Bagdad, will act as a “barrier 
against Russian Panslavism as well as against 
the mole-burrowing work of the British in 
Arabia and Persia.”” The community of in- 
terests places Turkey alongside of Austria, 
and he asserts, probably with authority, that 
the military calculations of Turkey include 
the Austrian fleet, while that of Turkey holds 
only a secondary place. In any case this 
work’‘of Dr. Jaeckh is bound to exercise a con- 
siderable influence on European opinion con- 
cerning the New Turkey, while for Ameri- 
cans the frank avowal of one of the objects of 
the construction of the Bagdad Railway has 
very material interest. 


Freemasonry and the Late Crisis in 
Turkey 


About the crisis in Turkey which in May 
last caused the resignation of the Ministers of 
Finance, Public Instruction and others, and 
seemed likely to end in the break-up of the 
cabinet and a second counter revolution, the 
accounts that were published at the time 
afforded little light. In a general way it was 
understood that a struggle of almost a revo- 
lutionary character was going on within the 
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Party of Union and Progress, that it had 
broken up into three sections, Conservatives, 
Liberals and Radicals, and might at any 
moment go to pieces and so lose the control- 


ling influence it exercised in the Ottoman - 


parliament. The alarm at Constantinople 
became all the greater when one of the most 
distinguished of the military leaders of the 
revolution came out with a public pronounce- 
ment in connection with the agitation within 
the party, and there were fears of the army 
being used for political purposes. Sadik Bey, 
the officer in question, had, it seems, been car- 
ried away with the idea that the Committee 
of Union and Progress was dominated by the 
Freemasons among its members and that 
the government was selling the country to 
the Jews. With him was a certain Medjidi 
Mollah and others who, because of the forma- 
tion of Jewish colonies in Syria and Palestine 
and the Zionist propaganda in a book by a 
M. Ouchiskine who assumed the title of 
“Jewish Prince,” took alarm or feigned it, 
and called for a commission of inquiry. This 
the government refused, seeing the danger it 
‘would inevitably open up, the movement 
having assumed a distinctly anti-Semitic 
form and the terms Freemason and Jew hav- 
ing become almost synonymous. 

It came out in the course of the discussion 
in the Turkish press that Freemasonry has 
been for a long time in existence in Turkey. 
Lodges have been formed in Arabia and Syria 
under English influences without any one 
taking offense, but those founded after the 
revolution are being attacked as instruments 
of atheism and anarchy, and the question was 
asked why this was. The interesting point 
in the whole matter was that the first insinua- 
tions that led to the agitation came from 
Egypt, and Colonel Sadik Bey made himself 
the mouthpiece of it, unfortunately for him- 
self. His disclaimer, made in his public dec- 
laration that the army should not in any way 
be mixed in political affairs, did not save him, 
for, acting with the resolution and prompti- 
tude that are characteristic of him, Mahmoud 
Chevket Pacha, the Minister of War, fore- 
stalled Sadik Bey’s resignation of his commis- 
sion in the army by retiring him from the 
service. On the same day, May 24, that this 
announcement was made, Constantinople 
papers published a communiqué from the 
War Office as follows: 


Mahmoud Chevket Pacha, Minister of War, has 
addressed a circular dated the 23d of the current 
month to all the inspectors of Army Corps, of the 
reserves, and the commandants of independent 
divisions, warning the army to attend strictly to its 
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military duties and not mix itself in politics. All 
those who, forgetting their military obligations, 
concern themselves with political affairs will be 
punished with all the rigors of the law. 


It is a notable fact that while a section of 
the European press was doing all it could to 
fan the flames, a Bulgarian paper, the Mir, of 
Sofia, alone seemed to gauge the crisis accu- 
rately. It said: 


The internal differences of the Young Turk 
party, having the character of private controver- 
sies, are not of a nature to bring about a disinte- 
gration of the party. The specter of reaction will 
hover for a long time yet over the country and will 
force the wiser ones to maintain the party union. 
The Young Turk régime has realized incontestably 
more of liberty and order than the Hamidian rule. 
The events at Constantinople prove that the 
Committee is not a ‘‘Mafia,’’ but a party having 
liberal principles and progressive tendencies. No 
cabinet will be able to exist without the support of 
the Young Turk party. 


The Sultan’s Visit to Macedonia and 
Albania 


The most important event in Turkey dur- 
ing the past few months was Sultan Meh- 
med V’s journey to Macedonia and Albania, 
a hitherto unheard of innovation in Turkish 
politics. It is considered by the Young 
Turkish press to have had a great political 
influence on the attachment of all rebellious 
elements to the throne of Osman and, in- 
directly, may modify the view of some Euro- 
pean chancelleries as to the fidelity of the Sul- 
tan’s subjects. 

The Sultan made his trip accompanied, as 
a Constitutional sovereign, by most of his 
ministers, the Grand-Vizier and many of the 
deputies of the Parliament, on board the 
battleship Barbaross-Haireddin. The entire 
fleet was reviewed near Salonika. 


The reception and enthusiasm were great and of 
the usual Oriental splendor. Salonika and Mona- 
stir—the cradles of the Ottoman liberty—as well 
as Uskub and Prishtina, centers of Moslem Al- 
banians, were visited. Perhaps the most impressive 
and most important part of the trip were the 
different ‘‘Selamliks’-—Friday imperial prayers— 
given at Salonika and on the plain: of Kossovo, 
where the Turks have repeatedly fought on their 
march of conquest toward central Europe. Thou- 
sand of Albanians, who a year ago were up in arms 
against the Sultan’s government journeyed amid 
hardships for days, and prayed side by side with 
the Caliph of all Islam, in the open air, listening 
to the call of the muezzins and chanting in unison. 
When, at the end of the prayer, the Grand-Vizier 
read a general amnesty for Christian and Moslem 
political prisoners in the presence of all these faith- 
ful and more than 15,000 soldiers of all arms, the 
staging was successful and the real aim of the Sul- 
tan’s trip attained. At the door of Europe, a huge 
population swore allegiance and fidelity to its 
sovereign and Caliph, the best guaranty of status 
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‘quo and peace in the Balkans. During his trip the 

Sultan, who understands perfectly his réle, con- 
ducted himself as a constitutional monarch, was 
as democratic as the first Caliphs, generous to all 
and had words of thanks to the various missions, 
which almost every large city of the Empire had 
sent to greet him. 


The radical daily of, Constantinople, the 
Jeune-Turc, expresses the general opinion in 
these words: 


For many years Europe has been mistaken in 
‘confounding the Turkish people with its sovereign 
and Turkish energy with the acts of its govern- 
ment. ... In an outburst, which will remain 
proverbial, that people broke all connections with 
the past, deposed Abdul-Hamid and his régime and 
spoiled the beautiful plan for dismemberment 
arranged by our enemies. After a lethargy of a 
half century the Turk gained back his: forces and 
continuing the traditions of Suleiman Pasha, the 
Hlustrious son of the Vizier Okran, the first con- 
queror of Rumelia, proved to the world that he was 
and would remain a European nation and power. 
Those great-great-grandchildren of those who de- 
feated the allied armies of Europe, the conquerors 
of the days of Nicopolis, Varna, Kossovo, and St. 
Syndighi, of those who vanquished the knights, the 
Hunyadis and others, were certainly able to ac- 
complish their new -task.... The voyage of 
Mehmed V to Rumelia, to Salonika, to Mona- 
stir, Uskub, and his pilgrimage to the battleground 
of Kossovo, forever glorious, constitutes the crown- 
ing of this work, the consolidation of the new 
régime. 
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Record of the Present Turkish Parliament 


The next session of the Turkish Parliament 
will meet in the fall. The closing days of its 
last session were marked by a contest between 
the Senate and the Lower House over the 
question of the budget. Commenting on the 
work done by Parliament during the past 
session, the Jeune-Turc says: 


Rich in noisy scenes, it was poor in useful work. 
It has used much more the power of control on the 
government, by questions and interpellations, than 
filled its duty to legislate. . . . The party of the 
majority could, with a little more cohesion, more 
understanding of its duties, do more useful work. 
. . . Weare novices in the application of this new 
régime, because, after six centuries of absolutism, 
and thirty-three years of a terrible despotism, we 
have only three years of parliamentary experience. 
. . . Still, although she carries the weight of cen- 
turies, and has no experience, Turkey has not 
sensibly suffered, and her new régime has succeeded 
better than some others. Compare our parliament 
with the one of Russia, which had a Constitution 
two years before us. Although Russia has a higher 
culture, she has lost everything she obtained from 
despotism and while the Russian Duma is only a 
fiction of a Parliament, Turkey has not only con- 
served her full constitutional rights, but has revised 
them in a more liberal sense. This proves that our 
new régime has a great future. It is unique in the 
history of the Orient, that our first Chamber should 
have reached almost the end of its period, without 
being dissolved. 


VAN’T HOFF THE CHEMIST 


““FT’HE death of van’t Hoff removes one of 
the leading men of science not only of 
this age, but of all time.” This would be high 
praise for any man; but no one can say that 
in the present instance it is not entirely justi- 
fied. The passage just quoted is the opening 
paragraph of a sympathetic sketch of his 
former teacher by Prof. Harry C. Jones of 
Johns Hopkins University, contributed by 
him to the Popular Science Monthly. 
Jacobus Henrieus van’t Hoff, the son of 
a physician in Rotterdam, was born in 1852, 
and received ‘this early education in the Real- 
schule of that city and at the Polytechnikum 
at Delft. At twenty he had finished his 
work at Leyden University, and, after further 
study at Bonn and Paris, he obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree at Utrecht when only twenty- 
two. He was called to Amsterdam in 1877 as 
lecturer in chemistry, was appointed profes- 
sor in that subject the following year, remain- 
ing there till 1896, when he went to Berlin to 
fill a chair which had been created specially 
for him, and which he continued to occupy 
till his death on March 1 of this present year. 


In 1901 he was awarded the Nobel prize in 
chemistry. Professor Jones says: 


Van't Hoff did three great things. He raised 
and answered the question, what is the arrange- 
ment in three dimensions in space of the atoms in 
the simpler compounds of carbon? ... . Some 
compounds of carbon rotate thé beam of polarized 
light to the right; others to the left—are ‘‘ optically 
active,’ as they are termed. Pasteur had pointed 
out that this is possible only in compounds in 
which there is some kind of asymmetry. Van’t 
Hoff showed in what the asymmetry consisted. 
He showed that all optically active compounds of 
carbon then known contain acarbon atom in com- 
bination with four different atoms or groups; and 
the same holds true to-day. Such a carbon atom 
is known as an “‘asymmetric carbon atom”’; and 
thus arose the theory of the ‘asymmetric tetra- 
hedral carbon atom,”’ which has been the philoso- 
phy of organic chemistry for the past thirty-five 
years, and the guiding thought in practically all of 
the best work in organic chemistry from 1874 to 
the present time. 


Van’t Hoff’s second great work had also to 


do primarily with the chemistry of carbon. 
Quoting Professor Jones further: 


In 1867 the Norwegian physicist Guldberg and 
his son-in-law Waage, the chemist, announced the 
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law of the effect of mass or quantity on chemical re- 
action—the lay of mass action. Van’t Hoff 
shortly after the publication of his brief paper of 
el2ven pages in Dutch on ‘‘ The arrangement of the 
Atoms in Space,’ took up experimentally the study 
oi the velocities of chemical reactions and the con- 
ditions of chemical equilibria from the standpoint 
of the law of mass action. He. . . carried out an 
elaborate series of investigations in which the law 
of mass action was applied to a large number of 
chemical reactions, and shown to hold. The re- 
sults of this werk were published under the French 
equivalent of ‘‘Studies in Chemical Dynamics.” 
In this work the whole subject of chemieal dy- 
namics and chemical equilibrium was placed upon 
a scientific basis, and for the first time. 
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The third and what Professor Jones charac- 
terizes as the greatest work of van’t Hoff had 
to do with the relation between solutions and 
gases. 


Through his colleague, the botanist, De Vries, the 
attention of van’t Hoff was called to the osmotic 
pressure measurements that had been made by the 
botanist, Wilhelm Pfeffer. . Van’t Hoff showed 
that the laws of gas- pressure apply to the osmotic 
pressure of solutions of non-electrolytes, i.e. those 
substances whose aqueous solutions do not conduct 
the current. He also pointed out that the laws of 
gas-pressure do not apply to the osmotic pressure 
of a single electrolyte—a single acid, base, or salt. 

The question arises, Why is it so important to 
have shown that the laws of gas-pressure apply to 
the osmotic pressure of solutions? We know more 
about matter in the gaseous state than in any other 
state of aggregation. Wecan deal with gases from 
the standpoint of the only exact branch of science 
—mathematical physics—and van’t Hoff showed, 
that we can deal with solutions in the same 
manner. 

This raises the further question, Why is it so im- 
portant to have a satisfactory theory as to the 
nature of solutions? A moment’s thought will fur- 
nish the answer. The whole science of chemistry 
is a branch of the science of solutions. Similarly, 
the biological sciences are dependent upon solu- 
tion for their existence; and geology, in dealing with 
both the sedimentary and the igneous rocks, is 
vitally concerned with solution in the broader 
sense of that term. There are, then, few branches 
of natural science that are not dependent upon solu- 
tion for their existence. 


Of the personal side of the great scientist, 
Professor Jones says: ‘‘He was one of the 
most modest, frank, honest, and unselfish of 
men.” And he predicts that his teacher’s 
name will go down in the history of science 
along with those of the very greatest. 


DELINQUENT WOMEN AND THE DOUBLE 
STANDARD OF MORALITY 


READERS of the REviEw will remember a 

striking article noticed in this section of 
last month’s issue under the title ‘Where 
Men Should Play Fair.” That article dealt 
with men’s unfairness in the marriage relation. 
In the International Journal of Ethics there is 
an equally thoughtful and courageously out- 
spoken paper, entitled “The Written Law 
and the Unwritten Double Standard.” The 
writer deals with the problem of delinquent 
women and what has been described as “the 
unmarried half-world.”” The writer, Miss 
Ada Eliot Sheffield, brings to the discussion of 
her subject the experience of a dozen years in 
philanthropic work and invaluable informa- 
tion acquired at first hand in the capacity of 


court probation officer; and several of her 
conclusions, though somewhat discouraging 
to optimists, appear to be unchallengeable. 
The problem of the delinquent woman, she 
says, resolves itself into the problem of the 
social evil. 

When there is no question of improper relations 
with men, the mildest penal measure—probation— 
will, as a rule, bring shoplifters or dishonest ser- 
vants back to the straight path. . . . As soon as 
the other sex shares in a girl’s wrongdoing, the 
problem becomes as complex as society itself. The 
pressure on any weak girl to indulgence with men 
is so much stronger than any other temptation she 
meets, that her lack of moral standard usually 
manifests itself in this way and with a terrible per- 
sistence. Her own nature and circumstances may 
give impulses in this direction for which she her- 
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self is not to blame. A girl is bound to enjoy ad- 
miration, and to like men for their own sake. She 
may have an injudicious mother, or no mother or 
home at all. Her work may be monotonous and ill- 
paid. Increasing the force of every other tempta- 
tion is the disheartening fact that she can earn 
more money by the sale of her self-respect than by 
any other gifts of mind or character. . . . Finally, 
if she once falls, her shame bars her from respectable 
companionship wherever it is known. 


It is these causes, continuously operative 
in society, that make of the delinquent girl 
a question of the highest civic importance. 
The best intentioned charity may do actual 
harm by confining its view to only one phase 
of it. Some social workers will fall into the 
fallacy of thinking they touch the social evil 
itself by striking at some one of its numerous 
manifestations. 


The importation of alien women, for instance, is 
a peculiarly revolting feature of the evil, yet the 
radical danger to society lies in prostitution itself 
and not merely in the ‘‘white slave” traffic. The 
report of the Immigration Commission states that 
“to the motive of business profit is due beyond 
question the impulse that, creates and upholds this 
traffic. . But from where does the money- 
profit come? One would be glad to escape the fact 
that if all the men in any city, who are following 
respectable callings, should combine to boycott the 
business, the practice itself as well as the traffic 
would quickly languish. The large amount of 
money which goes into this vice indicates why de- 
linquent girls offer so difficult a problem. Their 
support must, in the nature of things, come mainly 
from men who have money to spend—from fairly 
steady working men, or from the well-to-do. A 
New York prostitute from a raided house said to 
a lady who urged her to leave that life: ‘If you 
well-to-do women would keep your husbands 
and sons at home, there wouldn’t be any women 
like us.”’ 


The writer under notice gives voice to some 
very decided views. For example: 


When it comes to the attraction between a man 
and a woman, it is a nice question to decide which 
is originally responsible. Half the time the parties 
themselves do not know. . . . Anyone who has 
had opportunity to study prostitution will agree 
that he is a sanguine person who hopes to see in 
his own lifetime any appreciable lessening of the 
evil. One may even doubt whether the time will 
ever come when populous communities will be 
free from it. . The men about a criminal court 
take the prostitution of a certain proportion of 
women as a matter of course, a necessity. They 
no more doubt it than they doubt the necessity for 
air or for food. They never question the double 
standard of morality which condones the man and 
ostracizes the woman. They would probably ad- 
mit that indulgence is wrong for a man, just as 
they would agree that a white lie is not perfectly 
right. But no one expects to go through life with- 
out telling some white lies. It is a beautiful ideal, 
but impracticable. So with men’s chastity, a 
beautiful ideal—for the saints. 


Miss Sheffield frankly asserts that the 
present laws of uncompromising repression 
are unenforceable. ‘‘ Why is it,”’ she asks, 
“that while women are arrested by hundreds 
for soliciting on the streets, the same act on 
the part of a man, though stamped as a mis- 
demeanor on the statute books, is practically 
neVer punished?” 


For two blocks from a high-grade Raines Law 
hotel near where I lived in New York, men would 
every evening station themselves at intervals on 
either side of the street, watching and waiting for 
some responsive woman. decent woman could 
not cast an unguarded glance without bringing 
some fellow toward her. Yet in the two years and 
a half for which I worked in the courts of that city 
I never knew of a man’s being even arrested for 
such an offense. Public opinion does not demand 
it, and indeed it would be quite out of sympathy 
with such a course on the part of the police. . . . 
Given the double standard of morals, laws which 
undertake to repress the social evil are on the face 
of it futile. This being the case, is it to be won- 
dered at that corruption in the police force follows 
in the trail of vice? 


What measures, then, looking toward re- 
straint of the evil is it possible to enforce? 
The system of placing women and houses 
under sanitary restrictions and,that of segre- 
gation are dismissed as having proved un- 
satisfactory. An alternative is proposed: 


If license and segregation are disallowed, may 
not some modification of the existing system make 
for more actual repression than at present, while 
lessening the opportunities for blackmail? Solicit- 
ing on the streets, practising prostitution in tene- 
ment houses, any outward disorder or advertise- 
ment on the part of brothels, are public nuisances, 
and should be punished as such. But when prosti- 
tution goes on in houses given over to that pur- 
pose, houses which commit no overt offense, does 
not practical wisdom advise that it should be left 
to itself? Society being what it is, why should a 
girl, unless very young, be sent to a prison or re- 
formatory simply for being a prostitute? The 
male partners of her sin keep the r respect of the 
world. To add a penalty to her outcast state is to 
aggravate an injustice. 


This writer considers the subject under dis- 
cussion to be one which concerns the relation 
of every woman with the men she knows best 
and has the most influence over. It does not 
mean that any woman need break through 
the bounds of delicacy to be sincere. It cer- 
tainly is no more indelicate to discuss such a 
question seriously with men than to attend 
the theater with them to see “Camille,” for 
instance, or “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ 
A man who can see either of those plays 
without having his ideas of the relation of 
men and women shaken to the depths needs 
sincere talk from a high-minded woman. 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD MAN IN GERMANY 


T is a cry of Ariadne that comes from Ber- 
lin, or to be ‘more modern, the plaint of 
Hedda Gabler, whose Hofrat has grown crit- 
ical toward ‘her and whose husband prefers 
to her society even the correction of his 
rival’s manuscripts. The affairs of the Gér- 
man woman are in a parlous state. Though 
she bears up bravely we can see she is in- 
wardly downcast. And who can refuse her 
sympathy? All the wit and philosophy of 
Annette Kolb in the Neue Rundschau hardly 
hide her dismay. Forget-me-not eyes and 
tendrils of gold hair blowing over pink cheeks, 
figures as slim as a lieutenant’s, are in vain. 
Charm she ne’er so wisely, Mephistopheles, 
Faust and Hermann are no more. One is 
tempted to remark they are Flying Dutch- 
men. But in sight of such distress, levity is 
misplaced. But Fraulein Kolb is also 
sprightly as she relates the decline and fall of 
the Heddian Empire. 

“Our Aunt Nora is not yet so old—she 
who with flying colors and amid the applause 
of all Christendom ran away from her hus- 
band and children and the Doll’s House. 
And with such unprecedented success that 
for two decades an endless procession of us 
who did not want to be understood by our 
husbands, followed suit. Indeed we not 
rarely married with that intention and came 
back as incomprises from the honeymoon. 
The prettier we were, the more incomprise 
we were allowed to be and the more eager 
other men were to consider us as fathomless 
and to fathom us. And we needed to con- 
tribute nothing more than assent to all they 
imagined of us, and we needed to interest 
ourselves for nothing except for the interest 
we inspired. It was most awfully nice! 

“But ah! with what a violent jerk the 
tables were turned on us! Was the man 
tired of the game? Did it bore him one fine 
day or had he, too, often gone astray in his 
idle guessing? I donot know. But suddenly 
he found it more exciting to be misunderstood 
himself, and at once he went in to be mis- 
understood with that inborn thoroughness 
which the nine gymnasial classes so plainly 
show, and which will not be in our bone and 
fiber for many a long day to come. We 


women had only been incomprises for a sea- 
son, but he will not be understood at all. 
He comes, takes the lovely pose away and 
is the only incomprise all to hims2lf. In the 
. meantime, we must give up the game as 
lost, for the partner is lacking: Just the 
youngest and most charming women are 


to-day as neglected and isolated as if they 
were still confined to the hearth and home. 
Not that appreciation for them is wanting. 
On the contrary, no one will understand them 
so well and discover such exquisite and fitting 
praise for them as the Misunderstood Man. 
The worship he pays them no one before 
would have shown a woman without feeling 
all fire and flame for her. But do not fancy 
that he glows for her! When he goes to see 
her he never forgets—the opera glass held 
wrong side up to see her at a distance no 
matter how near she may stand to him. His 
fire is snuffed out in this analytic process. 
She will never find him so far away, so frosty, 
indeed so disinclined, as after he has just re- 
cited a litany of adoration. For with that 
he dismissed her from his heart. And so he 
verily takes off his hat before her—but at 
the same time he takes leave. 

“And this man we must love to-day— 
faute de mieux, for another is not there! 
The Don Juan type is outranked or become 
paterfamilias. The Misunderstood Man has 
no impulse to higher flights, but is rest- 
ing from the beautiful things he so long 
stood champion for, as the weariness felt 
during a long hot march only comes home 
to the soldier after the halt has sounded. 
So he now prefers cool, shadowy paths of 
feeling, that divide to end quickly or to 
split off into side paths. His eyes have 
grown too sensitive to endure shimmering 
far-off horizons of ‘vocations’ or different 
points of view. With fevered hand he waves 
aside all talk of general ideas, goals, sowings 
and reapings and ideals and enthusiasm with 
all the overdue payments that too often out- 
live her. To ‘wine, woman and song’ he 
holds quite other relations than hitherto-and 
his bonds to music have grown as slight as to 
women. .But all this—his unproductivity 
with the rest—is as little definitive, as little a 
finale as the held note before the next meas- 
ure. I propose that he be not disturbed. 
People are not very different from fashions. 
She who yesterday raised outcry against 
hobble skirts wears to-day no others. Their 
virtue lies in the fact that they educate us 
to good carriage and to the cult of the silhou- 
ette, and in this, they resemble to a hair— 
with all respect—the Misunderstood Man. 
Therefore it is wiser to adapt ourselves to 
him, nay—even to be enchanted with him. 
For he (and not the man nor the skirt of yes- 
terday, whatever their virtues may have 
been) is to-day the given equation.” 
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Fraulein Kolb finally exhorts her sorely- 
tried sisters to employ well the time of tribu- 
lation that they may stand alone against the 
jubilant day when the recreant tires of his 
grim solitude and the bugles call truce of mis- 
understanding. But we are sad for the ap- 
proved shade of blue eyes that must fade over 
Kant and Schlegel and the wisps of corn- 
colored hair that will blow unseen at Verein 
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lectures on Richard Strauss and Wedekind. 
It is not the cry of Ariadne, it is more 
“Come over and help us.” Could not the 
University of Chicago send to Berlin a breezy 
girl graduate to take the chair of manage- 
ment of the Eternal Masculine? Or even 
an exchange for a Hedda Gabler tried and 
proven in the fire of adversity might benefit 
American husbands. 





PRESENT-DAY POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
GERMANY 


A SURVEY of the condition of political 
parties in Germany presents no refresh- 
ing spectacle, writes Dr. Karl von Stengel, 
professor of jurisprudence at the University 
of Munich, and author of various works of a 
political and legal nature, in a recent article 
in the Deutsche Revue. Aside from the con- 
sideration that the very fact of the existence 
of so many parties and factions is “a dis- 
agreeable phenomenon,” it is a matter of 
grave moment, further comments the learned 
professor, that one party, the Socialist, 


does not pretend to take its stand upon the ex- 
isting order, but aims at the overthrow of private 
and public rights; while another, the Center, under 
ultramontane influence, assumes in many ways a 
hostile attitude to our modern public institutions, 
and will not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
sovereign state over all religious associations— 
and, therefore, over the Catholic Church as well. 
To this must be added the hatred displayed by 
the different parties to each other—even by the 
so-called citizens’ parties; that is, those that ought 
to band together to combat the socialists. 


To confirm this, continues Dr. von Stengel, 
one need only to observe the constant war 
waged by many Liberal papers against the 
“Agrarians,” ‘Junker,’ and ‘Ostelbier” 
[Prussians east of the Elbe.] 


They are represented as people who wish to ex- 
ploit all government laws and institutions solely 
for their own benefit, totally disregarding the in- 
terests of the community. The Conservatives do, 
to be sure, deserve the reproach of having repeat- 
edly—notably in case of the financial reform of 
1909—insisted too strongly upon the interests of 
the great landowners. But, on the other hand, the 
fact that the Liberals have but too often considered 
the interests of mobile capital, and especially of 
the Bourse, exclusively, may be cast up against 
them. It should, besides, be borne in mind that the 
Conservative party is nationalist, heart and soul, 
and has always stood up for strengthening the 
power of the government, and of what significance 
the Prussian aristocracy, the Junker so much 
reviled, has been in the development not alone 
of Prussia but of Germany as a whole. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive, on the other hand, why the Con- 





servatives, who are under the sway of the land- 
olders, should so often have antagonized the 
Liberals, even though the latter may be accused 
of favoring mobile capital and the Bourse, since 
both parties are nationalist and are not divided 
by irreconcilable differences; they should con- 
sider that instead of rending each other, they 
should join in a common cause against the So- 
cialists. 


How the evils connected with the German 
political party system may be remedied, this 
writer finds it difficult to say, “particularly, 
since political parties are not the arbitrary 
creations of individual statesmen or politi- 
cians but the natural outgrowth of economic, 
social, and political conditions.” 


It is a noteworthy fact that the existing par- 
ties actually represenc, in the main, the various 
economic and social interests; the Liberals, mobile 
capital; the Conservatives, landed property; the 
Socialists, the laboring classes; the Center, sec- 
tarian interests, and that in spite of it, new organi- 
zations have quite lately been forming which 
represent more particularly still the interests of 
economic and social groups—as the Landlords’ 
Union, the Peasants’ Union, the Hanseatic League, 
the Middle-Class League. It is quite obvious that 
party formations will be increasingly influenced 
by these combinations, particularly as questions of 
constitutional rights, which formerly were decisive 
in the organization and aims of political parties, 
have retreated_before economic and social prob- 
lems. 

Whatever form the future evolution of the 
party system may assume, it is most desir- 
able, in the opinion of Dr. von Stengel, that 
the point should be reached when all German 
parties shall have a thoroughly national 
basis, “the existing order be made the im- 
movable foundation of further development, 
and the nation in general gain a realizing 
sense of the demands which must arise in 
order to strengthen Germany’s position ex- 
ternally and internally.”’ 

For the present, the writer concludes, it 
must be said that the situation of the parties 
is a depressing one. 
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The mistake committed in connection with the 
financial reform of 1909—not by the Conservatives 
alone but by the Liberals as well—in rejecting the 
propositions, so eminently worthy of considera- 
tion, of the Bundesrat, aroused a mutual bitterness 
among the so-called citizens’ parties which will 
most probably have serious consequences in. the 
next elections to the Reichstag. Nevertheless, one 


must not despair. Political intelligence has grown 
among the Germans, and notably in the Reichstag 
as well, in the last decades. This has been evi- 
denced by the fact that the proposals of the Bun- 
desrat aimed at strengthening the army and navy, 
no longer meet with the opposition they encoun- 
tered twenty-five years ago. The Conservatives 
should coéperate with the Liberal Right. 





THE AMAZONS—FACT OR FABLE? 


MONG the many legends of ancient Greece 
few have provided subject matter for 
more discussion than that of the race of Ama- 
zons. To call them a feminine race would be 
erroneous; for the qualities for which their 
very name stands as a synonym were as un- 
feminine as could possibly be imagined. For 
a long time it was customary for the majority 
of archeologists to consider them as wholly 
fabulous; but researches in the history of 
social and family life, and the acceptance of 
certain successive epochs therein, have led to 
the reconsideration of the statements of early 
writers on developments in history which, at 
first sight, seem open to doubt. Among these 
developments, writes Lina Eckenstein in the 
Englishwoman (London), is that which is 
associated with the Amazons, the first men- 
tion of whom, we are told, occurs in the 
Iliad, which, as is now known, received its 
present form in the ninth century before 
Christ. According to one passage in Homer, 


the Amazons, some time before the siege of Troy, 
penetrated into Lycia in the southwest of Asia 
Minor, and were there beaten back by Bellerophon. 
... The poet Pindar described Bellerophon as 
rising on the winged steed Pegasus and attacking 
the Amazons from above. The other passage in 
the J/iad relates that the Amazons invaded Phry- 
gia in the northwest of Asia Minor, and that they 
fought on the river Skamander against the allied 
Phrygians and Trojans at the time when King 
Priam of Troy was a young man. Strabo men- 
tioned a hill on the plain of Ilium ‘which men 
called Batiza, but the immortals the tomb of 
Myrina, the bounding Amazon,” so called from the 
rapidity with which she drove her chariot. 


_ The peoples of antiquity had no doubt as 
to the existence of the Amazons. Serious- 
minded writers and accredited historians 
believed them to be truly historical. In the 
Painted Hall at Athens was a picture by 
Mikon representing Theseus and the Athe- 
nians fighting the Amazons. Other paintings 
on the same wall at Athens represented his- 
torical subjects such as the battle of Mara- 
thon, and the contest at Oenoe. The ques- 
tion then arises, says the Englishwoman writer, 
Are we justified in accepting the episode of 





the defeat of the Amazons as historical also? 
A number of cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor dated their foundation to individual 
Amazons. The Amazonian settlements, 
concerning which detailed information is 
preserved, are 


those which were situated on the pleins of Ther- 
modon, on the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
Certain women here, whose husbands were cut off in 
a marauding expedition, “laid aside all thoughts of 
marriage with their neighbours, calling it slavery, 
not matrimony.” They killed the remaining men, 
henceforth managed things themselves. When at 
home they were occupied in performing with their 
own hands the work of ploughing, planting, pas- 
turing cattle, and particularly in training horses. 
The strongest among them spent much of their 
time hunting on horseback, and practising martial 
exercises. The Amazons recruited their numbers 
either by receiving the strangers who came in a 
peaceful spirit, or by meeting men outside their 
home. . . . The Amazons of the Thermodon were 
under the joint rule of two queens. 


This joint rule of two queens has a parallel 
in Chinese annals. Other women settlements 
are mentioned by later writers. Thus 


there was the Maegdaland, the land of women of 
northern Europe, referred to in King .Alfred’s 
Orosius. Adam of Bremen in the eleventh century 
mentions settlements of women on the Baltic Sea. 
The inmates of these beat back the men who ap- 
proached them, and they recruited their numbers 
by ‘‘mating with travellers, with the prisoners 
whom they made, and with monsters who are not 
rare in those parts,’’ as the writer naively puts it. 


The great river of South America, we are 
told in the article under review, was called the 
Amazon from the number of women settle- 
ments on its banks. Many writers, however, 
derive the name from an Indian word signify- 
ing “‘boat-destroyer,” in allusion to the dan- 
gerous tidal waves at the river’s mouth. 
Among the Greeks the word “Amazon” was 
a descriptive word, signifying “without a 
breast,” in reference to an alleged custom of 
confining or searing the right breast in order 
that the use of the bow and arrow or the 
throwing of the javelin might not be inter- 
fered with. Although this view was widely 
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held, it is curious to notice that none of the 
paintings or sculptures of Amazons gives any 
evidence of this practice. 

When Herodotus visited the Crimea in the 
fifth century before Christ, he ‘‘heard of con- 
tests between Greeks and the Amazons of the 
plains of Thermodon.” The Sauromatai, on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, traced 
their origin to Amazons who were carried off 
in a boat by Greeks and who slew all the men 
on board. Being wafted to northern shores, 
they there seized some horses and defended 
themselves successfully against the Scythians, 
who ultimately mated with them. Herodo- 
tus says of them: “Their rules of marriage 
are thus settled: no virgin is permitted to 
marry until she has killed an enemy; some of 
them, therefore, die of old age without being 
married, not being able to satisfy the law.” 
In modern times we have the women warriors 
of Dahomey, the king of which country held, 
for the traveller Duncan, a review, first of 
6000 and then of 8000 female soldiers. 

Duly noticing the conflicts of the heroes of 


Greece with the Amazons, the capture of 
their queen Antiope by Theseus, and the in- 
vasion of Greece by the Scythians and Ama- 
zons, the Englishwoman writer refers to the 
paintings and sculptures representing Ama- 
zons, all of which “lay stress on the martial 
valor and the physical beauty which the 
Greek of a later age associated with the women 
of the earlier period”; setting forth, it is true, 
the triumph of the men, but in a manner 
“bearing witness to the artists’ sympathy 
with the defeated women.” And she encour- 
ages her sisters of this present day in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Later ages have viewed the Amazonian develop- 
ment sometimes with wonder, sometimes with sus- 
picion, sometimes with admiration. But when- 
ever occasion has offered in the course of history, 
individual women have proved themselves capable 
of personal valor and administrative power. There 
is, therefore, every reason to believe that the bad 
effects which centuries of degradation have brought 
may be overcome, and that the new generation of 
women will prove itself capable of restoring, under 
a new form, the independent spirit which animated 
their sisters in the far-away past. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE JEW, AS SEEN BY A DANE 


FEW tasks are more elusive than that of 
defining the spirit of a race. It is almost 
impossible to exclude judgment from such a 
definition, and judgments are as a rule emo- 
tional rather than intellectual—prompted less 
by reasoning from given facts, than by preju- 
dices subtly connected with selfish interests. 
It is for this reason that all our attempts to 
define the spirit of the Jewish race have 
suffered from one-sided fault-finding, or 
equally one-sided praise. A serious effort to 
avoid both horns of this dilemma has been 
made by a Danish Lutheran minister, the 
Rev. I. Fauerholdt, writing for Gads Danske 
Magasin (Copenhagen), of his observation 
during several years of missionary activity 
among the Jews of southeastern Europe. 
There the main faults and chief virtues of 
the Jews seem to be what they are alleged to 
be right in our own country: sharp practices 
in money matters and insatiable desire for 
knowledge. These are, at least, the points 
that every one meeting Jews in the regions 
visited by the Danish writer feels compelled 
to dwell on. But the Rev. Fauerholdt feels 
differently. His conclusions are that the 
fault is not so bad, the virtue not so good, as 
they appear on the surface. Taking up the 
fault first, he shows that the Jew, in his fond- 
ness for haggling, in his ability to drive 


shrewd bargains, in his outright misstate- 
ments concerning the goods in which he is 
dealing, follows a custom that is universal 
throughout the Orient. He says on this 
point: 


The usual ‘‘civilized’’ manner of doing business 
is practically unknown outside a limited part of the 
vast inhabited world. And it is hardly reasonable 
to reproach the Jews for doing what is customary 
throughout the Orient. What have tourists in 
Italy, for instance, not had to stand in the way of 
extortion merely because they were not familiar 
with the practices of haggling over every bargain! 
When we talk of extortion on the part of the Jewish 
merchant, we must first of all bear in mind that he 
never expects to get what he asks. And we talk of 
his cheating, we should remember that he, like 
everybody else in those parts, expects the customer 
to look out for himself. That I am right in these 
things is well proven by the fact that you never 
incur the enmity of a Jew by getting the better of 
him in a haggling match or a deal of any kind. On 
the contrary, that is the surest way of winning his 
respect and friendship. Nor is the haggling merely 
a means of satisfying the greed for money: it is a 
sport, a kind of tournament, where the most per- 
sistent wins. 


Incidentally the Danish missionary points 
out with added emphasis, what others have 
indicated before him, namely that in regions 
where sexual vice, gluttony and drunkenness 
are the rule, the Jews, with but rare excep- 
tions, remain moral and moderate in all their 
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habits. Turning to the generally recognized 
eagerness for study which seems nowadays to 
characterize the young Jew all over the world, 
the Rev. Fauerholdt feels again forced to 
make allowances, but this time in opposite 
direction. So far as he has found, the intel- 
lectual acquirements of the Jews are shallow, 
dissipated in useless argumentation, and pro- 
ductive of much unlovable arrogance. For 
all that, he has this to say: 


“To study”’ is the Jewish expression for reading. 
“Culture” and ‘‘Science”’ are words constantly on 
his lips. ‘‘The Science’’—as if there were only one 
—is a term of which he shows particular fondness. 
And what is studied is no longer merely the Talmud, 
not even chiefly that work. While the older man 
may still resort to that old fount of learning, his 
seventeen-year-old son—whom development corre- 
sponds with that of a western young man of 
twenty-five—and his nineteen-year-old daughter— 
who reminds me of a Danish woman of thirty—go 


elsewhere in search of truth. The Jews have al- 
ways been a reading people. This, hgwever, used 
to be true only of the men. Now it is just as true 
of the women. An ordinary Jewish truck driver in 
Russia often possesses an amount of knowledge that 
his Danish colleague would not even dream of 
striving after. And it would be little short of an 
insult to the young Jewish women employed in 
Russian factories to imagine them on the same 
moral and cultural level as similar workers among 
the women of Denmark. 


The Danish writer does not try to formu- 
late any definition of his own, by which the 
Jewish spirit might be placed and understood, 
but he pleads for a more systematic and more 
sympathetic study of that spirit as it finds 
utterance both in individual lives and in 
such racial phenomena as the vast and 
fruitful Yiddish literature which is now 
springing up in unlooked-for profusion all 
over southeastern Europe. 

a 


THE NOVALIS LETTERS: A DISCOVERY 


FOR over a hundred years an envelope has 

wandered from one member to another 
of the von Lancizolle family of Stettin. Re- 
cently the Geheimrat von Lancizolle was 
struck by the postmark ‘‘ Gotha, 1812” on the 
envelope, opened it and found a packet of 
autograph letters and poems of Novalis. 
The Geheimrat sent the packet to Ernst 
Heilborn, the editor of Novalis’ works, and 
the contents are for the first time published 
in the May Deutsche Rundschau. 

In October, 1794, Novalis went to Tenn- 
stedt in Thuringen to serve as assistant 
magistrate to the Kreisamtmann Just. The 
chief became the friend of the poet, then 
twenty-two, and in November accompanied 
him to Griiningen, the yellow castle where 
Novalis first met Sophie von Kiihn. Just 
witnessed the dawn of the famous love- 
affair, and his niece, Caroline Just, was the 
recipient of this newly discovered packet of 
letters that reflect the alternating joys and 
doubts of Novalis’ secret betrothal to Sophie 
von Kiihn and again his fears for Sophie’s 
life, his grief for her death, and final mystic 
submission. 

In the first letter Novalis begs Caroline 
to make excuses to his friends at Tenn- 
stedt for his prolonged stay at Griiningen. 


“Only think, there is such a deep snow one . 


can’t get out of the house without endanger- 
ing one’s life! .No wise man rashly risks his 
life. Many happy hours claim me still. I 
am, besides, not quite well—do you see what 


I am driving at? I will not, I will—I must— 
I may—I can—stay here! ‘Stay there!’ 
you'll say, ‘that’s what I thought!’ Don’t 
ask me anything yet! I live—as if I had 
never lived before—in undisturbed content 
and in dulcet oblivion of all care.” 

In Griiningen there were merry-makings 
in sharpest contrast to the severe patriarchal 
tradition of Novalis’ childhood—but he was 
drawn into the whirligig and some of the 
lightheartedness of the company is in the 
next letters, mischievously describing himself 
as Benedict and even paterfamilias, with 
postscripts of mock advertisements for 
nurses, children’s old clothes, and other over- 
flowings of high spirits. The relapse was not 
far off. Not only did the Griiningen gayety 
pass, but Sophie herself, the capricious child 
of so little delicacy of feeling—did not last- 
ingly satisfy Novalis. He was able to see 
clearly in spite of the flights of his enthusiasm 
and his genius for loving. He writes to 
Caroline: “I hope for your permission and 
your uncle’s to spend an hour with you every 
evening. Perhaps you can teach me means 
to bear dark hours and to look forward to 
happier ones—and not await them in the 
worst tortures that can be inflicted on a sen- 
sitive nature!” 

Happiness spoke otherwise, but misfor- 
tune came, and called love back. In No- 
vember, 1795, Novalis had the first serious 
warnings of Sophie’s illness. Fears for her 
reawakened his consciousness—it cannot be 
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said of what he owned in Sophie, but what 
he desired to own in her. In a poem of the 
packet the lover sings again. 

There are letters of calm and work, in 
which he speaks of the beauty of friendship, 
and one that touches on an episode in Caro- 
line’s life—the transfer of a young official to 
another town. “You have lost now a fine 
piece out of your life. It is something com- 
plete now—your friendship with him— 
rounded out, transparent and connected— 
stuff for numberless silent joys and reflec- 
tions. A loss indeed, but count a little as 
well on the calm resignation, the ever more 
and more necessary leaning on your inner 
self, the firmer foothold on that that shall 
not pass away—the divine in us. It is no 
slight task to make unto one’s self an artificial 
aim—but it isa poem. It needs indeed Sun- 
day energy to be sufficient unto one’s self 
and to grow at home in the world of ideas 
instead of in the world of the senses.”’ 

Later he says of Sophie, “I have so sunk 
my personality in her image that I take 


. no breath but in her. This identity, fusion 


of our beings, grows every day. No Schwér- 
merei, for that I could throw down the gaunt- 
let to a year-old husband! Only worship, 
unspeakable pleasure in her and wondrous 
dependence on her—not a trace of wild, 
unrecking passion.” Novalis, still unsuspect- 
ing of possible separation from Sophie, sends 
a gay poem to Caroline, teasing her with her 
prolonged spinsterhood. In a second poem 
to Joy on Sophie’s birthday he ends “‘ Round 
our hearts Joy winds a wreath of evergreen” 
—the evergreen used in Germany for funeral 
wreaths as well—a bad omen. 

On the roth of March, 1797, Sophie von 
Kiihn died from the effects of an operation. 
Novalis’ long and unrestrained outpouring 
of grief five days after to Caroline is the most 
significant of the discovered letters. Beneath 
the rigid classicism of his style runs a molten 
current of desolation. Phrases linger on the 
ear as “My turning to stone comes with 
swift tread as ever evil comes upon us.” 
“Memory is paralyzed by pain—I am as in a 
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trance, and everything so uneasily common- 
place I often ask myself, ‘Is it true?’” 

“T shall never crush out the memory of 
her agony. Her martyrdom remains the 
crown of thorns of my remaining days. 
Would to God they be few!” “If my sor- 
row’s slow flame utterly consume me till but 
a breath could scatter my body to ashes, 
would not Sophie’s spirit aid me then to re- 
turn to her?” “What avails it to be a loom 
of ideas, and love failing? For the living 
Beloved there is no substitute.” “ Griiningen, 
cradle of my better self, is only the solitary 
grave in the little churchyard to me now. 
The three ells of earth on her heaven-con- 
taining breast—only that fills the phantasy 
that of old swung aloft to what paradises!”’ 

The proud “TI need not blush for my love 
for her”’ is followed by bitter self-reproach. 
We see the inner struggle—the straining for 
perfected sorrow with the mystic hope of 
attaining union with the Beloved. As a 
plant to earth so Novalis clings to belief in 
the hereafter. His soul is laid bare to us, 
pathetically young and pure for all its com- 
pelling genius. 

Herr Heilborn ends with a picture of the 
pious Just household with their daily pray- 
ers, their large charities, the ladies’ lessons 
in knitting to poor children, and the warm 
motherly welcome of the Frau Kreisamtmin- 
nin to Novalis to whom, perhaps, only here 
came something of that peace whose restless 
and passionate seeker he was. “Strange 
folk, this Just pair, on whom all eyes were 
turned as they went through the Tennstedt 
streets. They were both misshapen. While 
she had a hump on the left shoulder, he had 
one on the right. And behind this quaint 
pair followed perhaps the pale, narrow- 
chested Novalis, and the consumptive Caro- 
line—all bent on solemnly inaugurating—with 
a poem of course—a newly bought garden 
in this world-forgotten Thuringian village. 
And yet there was such intensity of life in 
these sickly beings that still to-day we are 
nourished by the crumbs that fall from their 
high festal board of ethereal passion.” 














HENRI BERGSON: PHILOSOPHER 
OR PROPHET? 


BY EDWIN 








HENRI BERGSON 


T? make straight for the point of this article: 

Why should, out of an unobtrusive and un- 
known French scholar like Prof. Henri Bergson, 
suddenly emerge a figure of world-wide interest 
and importance? 

Ten years ago nobody dwelling outside the inner 
courts of organized knowledge paid the least atten- 
tion to his sayings or doings. And to-day the 
whole civilized world is asking eagerly for the 
slightest details relating to his private or public 
life. | His books—of which there are only four, not 
counting his doctor’s thesis—have each reached 
six or seven editions in the original, and they are 
now being hurriedly translated into one language 
after another. His teachings are spreading like 
flames across a sun-scorched prairie. Everywhere 
laymen and learned alike feel compelled to define 
their intellectual, moral and artistic attitudes by 
reference to his ideas. We find him quoted as their 
spiritual authority by leaders of the Syndicalist 
labor movement in France and by the young Tory 
Democrats of England, by the Modernist reform- 
ers within the Catholic Church and by those 
audacious iconoclasts who, as Post-Impressionists, 
are startling the world with a new art form. 

‘He has been accepted by the Symbolists as the 
philosopher of the new idea,” writes an English 
journalist in regard to-the latest movement in 
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French poetry. And the same man informs us that 
“the intuitional philosophy of Bergson has so taken 
possession of Paris that the spirit of it seems to fill 
every place.”” All this superficial popularity might 
merely arouse suspicion as to the man’s genuine 
power and scope as a thinker, but when we. turn 
to the other side—to the world of expert opinion 
par preference—we meet with the same almost 
unanimous recognition of Bergson’s place and in- 
fluence. ‘‘ His appearance in the field of philosophy 
promises to be a turning point in the history of 
human thought,” writes a critic like G. R. T. Ross 
in the London Nation, and from innumerable other 
quarters the same note of unbounded enthusiasm 
is heard. Even when his ideas, as such, are bitterly 
opposed, the learning and ingenuity displayed in 
their presentation are ungrudgingly acknowledged. 

In our search for causes capable of explaining 
this abrupt rise of a quiet thinker into world- 
circling fame it is of little use to speak of ‘‘fad- 
disms’’ and ‘‘ passing fashions.’”’ For in the voice 
of Professor Bergson there is not one sensational 
note. He has taken no step to attract or hold the 
attention of the greater public—though he believes 
passionately in working and writing for nothing 
less than all men. In his attitude toward truth and 
its right of way against all selfish interests or estab- 
lished superstitions, he is as uncompromising as 
any other typical representative of his class. And 
in spite of his lucid prose, vivid power of illustra- 
tion, and constant effort at clearness and concise- 
ness, his writings are by no means easy reading to 
a mind not trained in the ways of systematic 
thinking. There is, in a word, every reason to as- 
sume that his position is founded on true merit, 
and that, whatever ebb or increasing flood his out- 
ward popularity may experience after this, his 
spirit will become indelibly stamped on the world’s 
thought, so that after having passed through him 
that thought must for all future be different from 
what it was before he appeared. 

To account for his extraordinary renown to-day. 
we must assume that his qualities and gifts and 
achievements are those of men like Descartes and 
Spinoza, Kant and Hegel, Schopenhauer and 
Comte, Spencer and: James. In each such case, 
when the efforts of a single man have exercised 
marked effect not only on all subsequent thinking 
but on the conduct of the mass of his contempo- 
raries, we have, I think, to lead the result back to 
three codperating factors: first, a strong and highly 
magnetic personality, so that what the man says 
or does becomes supported and supplemented by 
what he is; secondly, a distinctly new way of seeing 
life and interpreting it, whereby man’s timidity in 
front of the world-riddle becomes to some addi- 
tional degree abated; and thirdly, a particular need 
on the part of mankind which is administered to 
by the wider vision of the man in question. We 
have in this country recently had a most striking 
example, in the person of the late William James, 
of such coéperation between a man’s character, his 
creative thought, and the acute demand of the 
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world at large. And Professor Bergson’s case is, I 
feel sure, another one of the same kind, though per- 
haps even more remarkable—for did we not hear 
Professor James himself at the height of his fame 
apply the title of ‘‘master” to the younger and 
then less known Frenchman? 

In his career, as outlined by external facts, there 
is nothing that will throw much light on his suc- 
cess, though some have traced it in part to his 
foreign ancestry and cosmopolitan heritage. He is 
of Jewish and Polish descent, but his family came 
to France from the other side of the Channel. He 
himself was born in Paris, but became a French- 
man only by naturalization, obtained after he had 
already entered the public schools. There must 
have been a great deal of inherent adaptability in 
his nature, for neither as student nor as teacher 
does he ever seem to have been in conflict with his 
surroundings—a rare fact to mention in the biog- 
raphy of a man of unmistakable genius. Yet he 
gave early evidence both of ability and originality. 
At 18 he took a prize in mathematics. And even 
in his doctor’s thesis, finished in 1889, when he was 
thirty, the ideas which later brought him such 
renown may be found foreshadowed. When in 
1900, after teaching for nearly twenty years in the 
high schools and normal colleges maintained by the 
state, he was made professor of modern philosophy 
in the ancient College of France, at Paris, the eyes 
of the learned world were already turned expect- 
antly in his direction, and his election to the 
French Institute a year later came as a matter of 
course. 

It was as a teacher he first began to lay the foun- 
dation of his influence on the present generation of 
Frenchmen, and it is from his success as a teacher 
that we get valuable light on his progress in gen- 
eral. That his success has been almost phenomenal 
may be judged by the gloomy forebodings uttered 
from time to time by leading representatives of 
older thought currents. Nothing less than a gen- 
eration of students raised in total scorn of estab- 
lished scientific methods and ideals is what they 
have professed to fear. Whatever the outcome of 
it may prove, the fact remains that the great body 
of students in France is thoroughly inoculated with 
Bergsonism, while outside of that country the same 
set of ideas and ideals is conquering one university 
after another. Thus it is said that the students at 
Jena are more familiar with the works of the Paris- 
ian professor than with the ‘‘actualism’’ expounded 
by their own venerable preceptor, Professor 
Eucken. 

Too often in the past the academic lecturer 
seems to have measured his accomplishments by 
the degree of abstruseness he managed to attain. 
And philosophy has equaily often been nothing but 
an exciting game of hide and seek, with vanity for 
goad, and for goal alleged * ‘truths” having little 
or no bearing on the ‘‘vulgar”’ issues of ordinary 
life. To this entire tendency of what has some- 
times been called ‘‘mandarinism’’ the attitude of 
Professor Bergson has from the start been frankly 
hostile. He seeks above everything else to make 
himself clear. And he does so to a large extent by 
constant reference of his argument to the facts of 
actual existence. For mere sophistries he has no 
use whatever. And he takes his place conspicu- 
ously with that growing group of chinkers the world 
over who insist that philosophy, like everything 
else, must be for all mankind. According to Dr. 
Edwin E, Slosson, who recently made him a visit, 
he believes it possible ‘‘te make any philosophical 
idea clear and acceptable to the multitude.” 


What has just been said of his speaking applies 
with equal truth to his writing . He is a master of 
style, but one who always insists on making style 
a servant of the thought to be expressed. An Eng- 
lish reviewer says that his written work has “the 
unity and flow, above all the imagination, of a 
poem.” Nevertheless it is always ‘‘loaded’’— 
every line betrays a vast knowledge that is never 
one-sided or pedantic. Thus the reviewer just 
quoted wonders at the fact that Professor Bergson 
shows equal command of “ancient speculation” 
and of modern biology. Though starting as a 
mathematician, he has mastered that most diffi- 
cult art of translating abstract thought into terms 
of concrete life—as when, to give only one instance, 
he speaks of consciousness as ‘‘a momentary 
spark flying up from the friction of real actions 
against possible actions.” 

So far he has, as already mentioned, produced 
only four volumes—the first of these in 1889, and 
the latest one in 1907. One, “Le Rire”’ (The 
Laughter)—which was the third to be completed, 
though Professor Bergson had then been at work 
on it nearly twenty years—has not yet been trans- 
lated into English. It deals with laughter as a 
social function, the author’s leading idea being con- 
tained in this sentence: ‘‘The function of laughter 
is to punish and to repress certain actions that ap- 
pear as defects to the social consciousness.”” This 
sharp accentuation of man’s social side is very 
characteristic of Professor Bergson’s whole atti- 
tude. It colors all his ideas and theories, and in the 
light of it one finds it hard to understand how some 
of his avowed but uninvited followers—like the 
anarchistically inclined Syndicalists—have been 
able to draw any inspiration from his teachings. 

His other three volumes have just been brought 
out here under the following titles: “‘Time and 
Free Will’? (Macmillan); ‘‘ Matter and Memory” 
(Macmillan); ‘Creative Evolution’ (Holt & Co.). 
The first two deal with certain fundamental prob: 
lems of consciousness and are more closely special, 
ized than the third. Through them Professor 
Bergson has endeavored to establish the reality of 
time—of which he says that ‘‘we do not think it, 
but live it, because life transcends intellect and 
the presence of an element of free choice and conse- 
quent unforeseeableness in all of man’s actions. 
In the introduction to ‘‘Matter and Memory” 
occurs a passage that seems to summarize both the 
basis and the spirit of all that he has written. 
There are two principles, he says, which he has 
used as a clue throughout his researches: 

“The first is that in psychological analysis we 
must never forget the utilitarian character of our 
mental functions, which are essentially turned 
toward action. The second is that the habits 
formed in action find their way up to the sphere of 
speculation, where they create fic titious problems 
and that metaphysics must begin by disposing of 
this artificial obscurity.” 

From first to last, ‘‘Creative Evolution” is 
largely concerned with the clearing away of just 
such ‘‘artificial obscurities,”’ by which reality has 
become overlaid in the course of man's millennial 
groping toward an understanding of it. Beyond 
all doubt it is Professor Bergson’s greatest book, 
as it is his latest—and the one into which he has 
put most not only of his system but of himself. 
The personality of the man—with all its rare treas- 
ures of simplicity and sincerity, of insight and of 
sympathy, of common sense and of fancy—shines 
gloriously through every one of its pages. And it 
is in these pages he has given that something which 
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is at once new and fitted to meet the crying need 
of his time—the something, in other words, that sets 
him aside as a thinker of creative originality. In 
this work he has no longer been satisfied to deal 
with mere isolated phases of life, but has—in 
accordance with the philosopher’s time-honored 
right—pushed on toward certain universal con- 
clusions, shaping themselves at last into a logical 
totality of cosmic interpretation. 

For the professional philosopher the book is rich 
in startling and, of course, debatable propositions, 
with which I shall not concern myself here. For I 
want to get at the very heart of the Frenchman’s 
thought—the way in which he conceives and meets 
the riddle of life itself. First of all, then, he finds 
us using two different instruments in dealing with 
life, and he draws a sharp distinction between the 
origin, nature and function, on one side, of in- 
stinct, and, on the other, of intellect. The main 
thing to all philosophy so far has been thought: the 
main thing to Bergson is the act of living and our 
unformulated sense of it—that is intuition, or 
“instinct turned self-conscious.” 

“Instinct,” he says, ‘‘is molded on the very form 
of life. If the consciousness that slumbers in it 
could awake, if it were wound up into knowledge 
instead of being wound off into action, if we could 
ask and it could answer, it would give up to us the 
most intimate secrets of life.’”” And he cries to us: 
‘‘Let us try to see, no longer with the eyes of the 
intellect alone, which grasps only the already 
made and which looks from the outside, but with 
the spirit; I mean with that faculty of seeing which 
is imminent in the faculty of acting and which 
springs up, somehow, by the twisting of the will 
on itself, when action is turned into knowledge, 
like heat, so to say, into light.” 

He does not scorn or spurn intellect. On the 
contrary, its codperation is needed for the utter- 
ance of what is laid bare by intuition. Seen thus, 
‘with the spirit,”’ an essential dualism is found at 
the bottom of all existence—the dualism between 
matter and life, between unorganized and organ- 
ized being. ‘The vision we have of the material 
world is that of a weight which falls,’’ he says; 

‘but all our analyses show us, in life, an effort to 
remount the incline that mattey descends. ” Out 
of the effort made by life, ‘“‘the reality which 
ascends,”’ to overcome, or at least to suspend, the 
downward rush of matter, springs the tangible and 
visible universe. 

Life proper reveals itself above all as a flux and 
acreation. ‘To exist is to change, to change is to 
mature, and to mature is to go on creating oneself 
endlessly,”’ Professor Bergson tells us. Back of all 
this creative change he finds a common impetus 
that he calls the élan vital—the life-urge. We may 
imagine it as ‘‘a center from which worlds shoot out 
like rockets in a fire-works display.’”’ As here, so it 
is at work everywhere, shaping, developing, initiat- 
ing. “It is probable that life goes on in other 
planets, in other solar systems also, under forms of 
which we have no idea.” For life, in the eyes of Pro- 
fessor Bergson, is neither an accident nor a volun- 
tary act of some supernatural being: it is a uni- 
versal necessity. 

Evolution he sees not as a straight line, but as a 
sheaflike divergence of forms. Some lines come 
quickly to an end. Others stretch onward with 
constant offshoot of new branches. Each onward 
step has to be bought by the surrender of some- 
thing that until then had remained common prop- 
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erty, and which thereafter will become cnaracter- 
istic of a parallel form. Thus, for instance, the 
vegetable kingdom represents chiefly the general 
tendency of life to store up energy, while the 
animal kingdom specializes, so to speak, in the 
expenditure of energy. 

To Professor Bergson each form appears as a 
narrowly restricted delegate of the life-urge, de- 
vised for a distinct purpose, and permitted to 
regard this purpose as the end of all life. ‘‘Each 
species, each individual even, retains only a certain 
impetus from the universal vital impulsion, and 
tends to use this energy in its own interest.’ 
Hence the egoism that marks each separate species 
as well as specimen. The principal social signifi- 
cance of Professor Bergson’s ideas, however, lies in 
his statement that “everywhere the tendency to 
individualize is opposed and at the same time 
completed by an antagonistic and complementary 
tendency to associate.”’ The evolution of being in 
this double direction is due to the very nature of 
life. Thus “‘society, as soon as formed, tends to 
melt the associated individuals into a new organ- 
ism, so as to become itself an individual, able in its 
turn to be part and parcel of a new association.” 
Beyond the human mind we divine the race-mind: 
behind the individual will, an all-inclusive world-will. 

When we have reached this point, we have also 
reached the most comprehensive aspect of Professor 
Bergson’s thought—an aspect which Professor 
Lovejoy has indicated by his reference, in the works 
of more than one prominent thinker of to-day, to 
“‘a genuinely radical evolutionism, which is at the 
same time of a highly romantic and religious spirit.” 
It is nothing less than a new religious formulation 
that seems to shape itself before our rapt vision 
when Professor Bergson says that God, as defined 
in the light of the life-urge theory, ‘“‘has nothing 
of the already made,”’ but is ‘‘ unceasing life, action, 
freedom.” Another vista of equally startling 
nature is opened up by his assertion that ‘‘the 
whole of humanity, in space and in time, is one 
immense army galloping beside and before and 
behind each of us in an overwhelming charge, able 
to beat down every resistance and clear the most 
formidable obstacles, perhaps even death.” 

A divine principle, lying ahead and not behind 
us; an immortality not miraculously conferred but 
logically attained: these appear to be some of the 
possibilities contained in Professor Bergson’s auda- 
cious conclusions. And it is undoubtedly through 
his courage in drawing out the consequences of his 
own thoughts that far—and through his ability to 
do so without for a moment losing his firm hold on 
the actuality with which we are all familiar—that 
he has won his dominant place not only in the 
heads of the few but in the hearts of the many. 

Like President Eliot, like the late Professor 
James, like all those earnest and able men who are 
banded together in the world-embracing Monistic 
Union, Professor Bergson has felt that much of 
what has passed as religion hitherto has lost its 
background of actual experience, while at the same 
time the need of man to relate himself to the un- 
known as well as to the known has grown no less 
poignant than it was in the past. And to him more 
than to anybody else, as I see it, has it been given 
to restate the truths of being in such manner that 
they become, not a religion in themselves, but the 
firm basis on which a new and more reverential 
conception of the great insolvable mysteries of life 
may be reared. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETRY 


we BOOK OF CAMBRIDGE VERSE,” edited 

by E. E. Kellett, places before the reader repre- 
sentative selections from the great quantity of 
English verse that clusters around the tame and 
history of Cambridge. Conceding that no one has 
ever done for Cambridge anything like that which 
Matthew Arnold did for Oxford in his incompara- 
ble poem, ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy,”’ Mr. Kellett finds 
that there is still much admirable poetry that ex- 
presses love and appreciation for the ancient 
shrine. Geoffrey Chaucer wrote, perhaps asearly as 
1340,—‘‘ And name liche there wasa great collegge 
Men clipen the Soler-halle at Cantebrigge,’’ and 
late in the nineteenth century Paul England sang 
of the halls where “Milton mused” and “ Dar- 
win’s brow unbent.’’ Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Byron and a host of other poets have added 
their song inspired “by a grateful memory of Cam- 
bridge or by a love of her thousand beauties.”” The 
literary taste of succeeding generations may be 
gathered from this anthology, likewis2 the exact re- 
lation of Cambridge University as an institution to 
the intellectual life of the people in their progress 
toward modernity. Mr. Kellett’s notes are mines 
of erudition concerning Cambridge poetsand poetry. 
Mr. Kellett’s collection is illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece of Clare Bridge and portraits of the poets 
from Master Spenser down to Tennyson. 

“‘ A Study of Versification,’’? by Professor Brander 
Matthews of Columbia University, has, according 
to the author’s statement, two purposes; first, to 
provide the student with an understanding of the 
mechanism of verse, and, second, to encourage 
teachers to give courses in metrical rhetoric—the 
last with the belief that exercise in verse-writing is 
the best possible way to attain the mastery of an 
easy, flexible prose style. Mr. Matthews is first of 
all a most excellent workman, and his book fulfills 
admirably the objects of its conception. His analy- 
sis of the elements of English verse and his plain, 
clear instruction as to the reduction of-our vagrant 
poetical ideas to rhythmical measure, will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to those interested in the use of 
the English language. Every lover of poetry will 
perceive the exquisite guile of art with which Mr. 
Matthews has set for our study in mechanical de- 
tail, only the most lovely lyrics and blank verse pro- 
duced by the masters of English poesy. ‘‘ Versifi- 
cation is the carved vase which holds the precious 
wine of poetry,” according to Mr. Matthews. He 
acquaints us with the design of the vase and the 
composition of its metal, meanwhile we taste the 
precious wine.”” The chapters of the volume are 
devoted to Rhythm, Meter, Rime, Tone-color, the 
Sonnet, Fixed Forms, Poetic License, etc. Mr. 
Matthews stands for Gautier’s creed, which is that 
of all true artists,—the creed that fights for per- 
fection of form as the right of strong men’s art, 
the art of Michael Angelo and Milton. Only the 
great may have license; only those who are beyond 
fault may use a fault to advantage. One feels 
that Professor Matthews is at least potentially 
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a poet. Only a poetic mind could have with such 
sure craftsmanship fitted the detail of technique 
and the appreciation of pure song together for our 
instruction. 

Mr. Kuno Meyer offers a translation of early 
Irish poetry,’ consisting of laments, love-songs, war- 
songs, religious poetry and Nature poetry. Many 
of the lyrics are taken from the Gaelic and Welsh 
tales wherein lyrics are put into the mouths of the 
principal heroes after the manner of the French 
story, ‘“‘Aucassin and Nicolette.”’ All of the older 
bardic poetry is in part a chronicle’ of historical 
events and is interwoven with the lives of the great 
families of Ireland. There is, as Mr. Meyer states, 
little attempt in his translations at either rhyme or 
rhythm; nevertheless, he has preserved in large 
measure the grandeur and sweep of the Gaelic 
originals. The selections of religious poetry give 
insight into the status and ceremonials of the early 
Christian churchin Ireland. The invocation called 
“‘Deer’s Cry,” attributed to St. Patrick, which, 
according to the legend, enabled the good saint to 
pass heathen warrior bands who opposed his mis- 
sionary progress disguised to their eyes as a wood- 
land deer, is one of the most marvelous invocations 
ever penned to the Deity. For pagan beauty and 
true Celtic feeling the selection ‘The Tryst After 
Death” is incomparable. The shade of the war- 
rior chieftain, Fothad Canann, who has been slain 
in combat with Alill of Munster for the offense of 
carrying away Alill’s wife, keeps compact of tryst 
with his paramour after the fatal struggle in which 
both Fothad and Alill are slain. His words are not 
of their guilty love—death has purged away the 
desires of the flesh; there remains alone the pitiful, 
yearning-desire of the man for immortality. He 
begs that a lofty and splendid tomb be erected for 
him that “‘some one will at all times remember the 
song of Fothad Canann.”’ With this desire is min- 
gled the Celtic fatalism that accepts both good and 
evil with composure—the composure that is begot- 
ten of a lofty conception of the meaning of life and 
death. Fothad says, ‘‘It was destined for me—thy 
unhappy journey: at Feic my grave had been 
marked out.’ This remarkable poem is of the 
early eighth or late seventh century and may be 
found in the original text in another collection of 
Irish poems by Mr. Meyer, entitled ‘‘Fianagect.” 

The poems of Edgar Allan Poe,‘ with final revis- 
ions, exhaustive notes and variorum, have been 
edited by Mr. J. H. Whitty, to whom much of the 
materiak was bequeathed by Mr. Thomas, formerly 
of the editorial staff of the Richmond Examiner. 
A few weeks before Poe’s death, and while he was 
still in the office of the Examiner, he had all his 
major poems and several of the minor ones revised 
and set in type. Mr. Whitty, who is a lifelong 
student of Poe, offers his collection of these poems 
as Poe’s last judgment upon the merits of his own 
work. The new portrait of Poe, copied from a 
miniature in oil in the possession of his sister, Rosa- 
lie Poe, and taken at the old Lee Gallery at Rich- 
mond, is presented asa frontispiece. It does scant 
justice to the poet’s personal charms, if word-of- 
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mouth descriptions may be trusted, for there is 
scarcely a trace in the photo-engraving of the mel- 
ancholy and classic beauty with which we have 
long been wont to invest the person of the poet. 
The memoir is carefully and sympathetically writ- 
ten and contains much interesting detail as to the 
intimate life of the Poe family and their immediate 
friends. Very few of the additional poems attrib- 
uted to Poe shed any further luster upon his fame. 
In most of these he seems to have been forming his 
style, exercising his vaulting Pegasus, and wooing 
his gliding, alliterative rhythms. The real Poe is to 
be found in the old reading books, the good old 
school readers that are now no more. We may 
search their yellowed pages and find ‘‘ The Raven”’ 
and “‘Israefel,” the ‘‘ Haunted Palace,” ‘‘ Ulalume,”’ 
and beloved ‘‘ Annabel Lee’; we may turn further 
and discover “To Annie,” and the matchless music 
of “The Bells.’”’ The beauty of these selected 
poems of Poe's cannot be revealed by any process 
of dissection; their charm is fleeting, mysterious 
and indefinable. Beyond cavil or criticism their 
wild, fantastic imagery must stand as absolute 
beauty of poetic form—a joy forever. The reso- 
nance of ‘‘The Bells’”’ has been equaled only by 
Sidney Lanier’s ‘Song of the Chattahoochee,”’ 

and by Paul Hamilton Hayne’s ‘Fire Pictures.” 

Beyond these few perfect lyrics, most of Poe’s 
work in verse is artistic dross, interesting to stu- 
dents of the poet, but of small significance as art. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


‘‘On Something,’ is the misleading title of a 
slender volume of essays by Hilaire Belloc. His 
somewhat capricious fancy is steadied by a thread 
of pure idealism that weaves delightfully through 
the text. The rambling and uncertain manner in 
which he approaches his subjects possesses the 
charm of an adventure ona journey where the ul- 
timate destination is unknown. The essays entitled 
“Fairyland” and ‘Sacredness”’ are of especial 
merit. In the first there is a touch of Barrie’s whim- 
sicality, as when he says—‘‘the only way to find 
Fairyland is to really Jose your way.’’ In ‘‘Sacred- 
ness,”’ a sturdy Puritanism is overlaid with a Gallic 
lightness of style that is reminiscent of Stevenson 
at his best. The message of ‘‘Sacredness”’ is that 
the events of human experience viewed in their 
relation to a divine whole must be considered as 
sacred; and that only by utmost sincerity and 
truth in our inner lives can we preserve the sacred- 
ness that lifts life above the level of the worthless 
and the commonplace. 

Ina series of genial, personal essays, Arnold Ben- 
nett chats on “ Mental Efficiency.’’® Contentment 
in life, he insists, is a way of thinking. In pursu- 
ance of this idea, he presents a number of stimulat- 
ing suggestions as to how we ought to think that w e 
may become less and less ‘‘slaves of environment.’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


It would be difficult, if possible, to find a 
more sympathetic, temperamentally appropriate 
biographer for Ruskin than Arthur Christopher 
Benson. By nature and the bent of his thought 
Mr. Benson is peculiarly well fitted to understand 
Ruskin and his message. In the character sketch 
recently issued, which Mr. Benson has sub-titled 
2 Study in Personality, "3 there have been col- 
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lected together seven lectures on the life and work 
of Ruskin, delivered at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, last year. It is, Mr. Benson insists, not a 
finished portrait, only a sketch. He does not be- 
lieve that Ruskin’s fame and name have been 
eclipsed, although they have receded from the 
brightness they formerly shed upon the public. 
He desires, in this present volume, to alter ‘‘a state 
of affairs which has resulted in Ruskin’s works 
having passed into a region of deferential accept- 
ance, m which they are more respected than ex- 
amined, and more reverenced than read.”’ It will 
do us good to have our memories stimulated with 
regard to what Mr. Benson calls ‘‘one of the most 
suggestive thinkers, the most beautiful writers, and 
the most vivid personalities of the last generation.” 

Brought up among that strange group of artistic 
souls known in England as the Pre-Raphaelites,in 
which his grandfather, Madox Brown, was a con- 
spicuous figure, the English essayist, Ford Madox 
Hueffer, knew these men intimately in their daily 
lives. His ‘‘ Memories and Impressions,’ recently 
issued, is the story of artistic and literary London 
of a generation ago. The Rossettis, William Mor- 
ris, Ruskin, Hunt, Franz Liszt, Whistler, and others 
appear vividly in these pages. The treatment is 
frank, though friendly. The volume is illustrated 
by portraits. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The current volume of the ‘ New International 
Year Book’” is the fourth of the series which began 
with the “Year Book”’ of 1907. It is designed as 
an encyclopedia of the year 1910, and its scope is 
more extensive than that of other annual publica- 
tions. Its articles are not mere revisions, but are 
new each year. The present volume contains an 
interesting description of the work of the census 
office, an account of the November elections, and 
exceptionally full discussions of such subjects as 
the referendum and initiative, direct election of 
Senators, primary elections, nomination reform, 
and municipal government (with a list of American 
cities now governed by commission). Many 
topics of international interest are treated in this 
volume, and the articles in the departments of 
science, art, and industry are brought well uptodate. 

“The Statesman’s Year Book’’® in its edition 
for the current year, maintains its usual high 
standard. It contains much valuable, recent his- 
torical data. We note especially considerable im- 
provement in the sections devoted to Spain, Turkey 
and China. Editorial offices will be especially 
grateful for the fact that the main results of the 
censuses of 1910-11 in Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Spain, Switzerland, Norway, Bulgaria and 
the United States have been included. There are 
some excellent maps, including one of the new 
projected railway routes to India as planned last 
year; the outline of the new Liberian boundary as 
determined two years ago; and an excellently 
graphic chart map of the Panama Canal zone. 

Of the fifteen volumes that are to comprise the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia,’ eleven have now been 
issued, and it is possible to form a fairly accurate 
impression of the range and method of this great 
work, It would be a mistake to infer from the title 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


of the encyclopedia that its contents are of interest 
only to Catholic readers. Many of the articles con- 
tain valuable information, not merely on topics 
concerning the Catholic Church especially, but on 
a great variety of secular subjects. -So far as the 
purely Catholic topics are concerned, it is certainly 
a matter of great importance to non-Catholic read- 
ers to have careful and scholarly statements of fact, 
signed by recognized authorities in the Church, 
presented in this convenient form. 

In the ‘‘Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,’ a work published under Protestant 
auspices, which has now reached its tenth volume, 
there are elaborate articles on the Roman Catholic 
Church, several of which are contributed by emi- 
nent Catholic scholars. The ‘‘Schaff-Herzog’’ will 
be completed in twelve volumes. While differing 
from the “Catholic Encyclopedia” in its range of 
treatment, it resembles the latter work in many of 
its minor features. 

The tenth and concluding volume of the ‘‘ Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society’ 
has recently come from the press. The earlier 
volumes in this important series have been noticed, 
from time to time, in this REVIEW, as they have 
appeared. The work was prepared under the 
auspices of the American Bureau of Industrial 
Research, with the codperation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The chief editor of the 
series was Prof. John R. Commons, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The tenth volume contains 
documents relating to the organization of the 
Knights of Labor and the various farmers’ organi- 
zations of the country during the years 1860-80. 
By far the greater portion of the volume is taken 
up with a complete index of the entire set. This 
index occupies more than 200 pages, and will be 
an invaluable aid in tracing the history of American 
labor organizations as set forth in the various docu- 
ments comprised in this unique series. There is 
also a finding list of sources which may be utilized 
to great advantage by scholars and librarians. 


RELIGION 


“The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christian- 
ity,’ by Charles Foster Kent, isa summary and an 
interpretation of the message of the great religious 
teachers of the past who have recorded their teach- 
ings in the Christian Bible. The subject matter has 
been delivered in the form of lectures on the ‘“‘ Aims 
and Methods of Israel’s Teachers,’’ at Berkeley, 
California, and at the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, Syria. The teaching methods of the Israel- 
itish prophets, the history of their rites, ceremo- 
nies, laws and institutions is presented without 
the savor of sectarianism. The final chapter, 
which deals with the larger conception of religious 
education and the rediscovery of the Bible in 
the light of the higher criticism, is valuable for 
its clear conceptions of the meaning of Biblical 
text, and also for its illuminating definition of the 
place of religion in modern life and its adjustment 
to the individual and social needs of a community. 

Two recent works on modern missions have 
cc me from the press of Eaton & Mains. ‘Theory 
and Practice of Foreign Missions,’*by Dr. James 
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M. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered several years 
ago, at Syracuse University. Dr. Buckley then set 
forth a discussion of most of the important topics 
afterwards brought up and discussed before the 
World’s Missionary Conference, at Edinburgh. 
The other volume: ‘‘Growth of the Missionary 
Concept,’’> by John F. Goucher, is also made up of 
lectures delivered before the Syracuse University. 
It is mainly devoted to a discussion of missionary’ 
work in China and India. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


A tale of travel, adventure, and observation in 
the Far East, ‘‘ Jungle Trails and Jungle People,’’® 
by Caspar Whitney, gives some personal experi- 
ences of the author on a recent tour through India, 
Sumatra, Malay and Siam. Mr. Whitney ac- 
knowledges that the underlying motive which 
prompted the journeys recorded in these pages was 
not game, not information, not self-improvement; 
it was ‘‘just the lust of adventure.’’ He desires, he 
tells us, to tell folks, in his own halting style, some- 
thing of the human and brute life which he has 
seen in the big world. The volume is copiously 
illustrated. 

Mr. William E. Curtis’ experiences as a high- 
class journalist traveling about the world have 
a charm of their own. He generally succeeds in 
throwing light on obscure questions, peoples, and 
situations. In his latest volume, ‘‘Turkestan: The 
Heart of Asia,’’? he has written an absorbingly in- 
teresting account of Russian expansion in Central 
Asia, including some picturesque information to 
the general public about the ancient Mogul con- 
querors Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. There are 


many pictures to the volume, most of them photo- 
graphs by John T. McCutcheon. 
A very handsomely bound volume, just publishecé 


by Hodder & Stoughton, of London, gives an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Voyage of the ‘Why Not?’ in the 
Antarctic.”* It is a story of the second South 
Polar Expedition in 1908-1910, under Dr. Jean 
Charcot. The English versior is by Philip Walsh, 
There are numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 

In his own fascinating way, Mr. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton comes back to tell us another story of 
nature and the boy. It is entitled ‘Rolf in the 
Woods.’” It is the adventures of a boy scout with 
an Indian and a little dog in the woods. In this 
story Mr. Seton tells us he has endeavored to real- 
ize some of the influences that surrounded the 
youth of America a hundred years ago, and made of 
them, first, citizens, and later, military leaders. 
He has given a good deal of attention to scouting 
and woodcraft in the time of peace “in the hope 
that I may thus help other boys to follow the hard- 
climbing trail that leads to the higher uplands.” 
This volume is finely illustrated with page pictures 
and marginal drawings by the author. 


A NEW EDITION OF “TREASURE ISLAND,” 


“The student should be allowed to givé himself 
up to the enjoyment of rapidly reading this story as 
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astory.”’ It is refreshing to find this sensible ad- 
vice given at the beginning of the preface of Mr. 
Frank W.C. Hersey’s School Edition of Stevenson’s 
‘‘Treasure Island.’"! Besides Stevenson's capital 
yarn, this edition includes an introduction with 
much interesting material for students, a short life 
of Stevenson, a history of the Buccaneers, quota- 
tions from Captain Charles Johnson's “‘ History of 
the Pyrates,’’ explanations of how to sail a schooner, 
and Stevenson's account of how he wrote ‘‘ Treasure 
Island.’’ A glossary of nautical terms used in the 
text are grouped at the end. The plan of the edi- 
tion and notes is stated by Mr. Hersey to have 
arisen from the suggestions of several hundred 
students, as to what they should like to have in a 
school Stevenson. Mr. Hersey’s comprehension 
of Stevenson the story-teller is sympathetic; he 
senses the real Stevenson when he writes—‘‘the 
story of*Treasure Island sprang full-armed from 
a map—a map of an island set in a silver sea.” 
The bookis illustrated with maps, cuts of schooners, 
and a portrait of the redoubtable Captain Black- 
beard of the Buccaneers., A complete history of 
the lives and careers of the famous pirates, Edward 
England, Bartholomew Roberts, Blackbeard, and 
Captain Kidd, is also included in the introduction. 


A MANUAL OF THE FLYING MACHINE 


Mr. Claude Grahame-White, England’s premier 
aviator, and winner of the Gordon-Bennett Inter- 
national Cup in 1910, has published a comprehen- 
sive work on ‘“‘The Aeroplane: Past, Present, and 
Future.’’? The volume was prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Harry Harper. The book consists 
mainly of chapters of various phases of the subject 
of aeroplane flight contributed by experts. Begin- 
ning, naturally, with the “‘ Pioneers of Flight,” the 
gradual development of man’s aerial achievements 
is traced in a chapter which contains a valuable 
compilation of records in speed, distance, over- 
water, and passenger-carrying flights, and so forth. 
M. Bleriot, the famous French Channel-crosser, 
writes on the sporting and commercial possibilities 
of the aeroplane, and Mr. Henry Farman, winner 
of the Michelin prize of 1909 and maker of the Far- 
man machine, takes up ‘The Constructional Fu- 
ture of Aeroplanes.” In the chapter on ‘The 
Human Factor in Flying’’ are given the views of 
Cecil Grace, the English aviator who lost his life 
last December in the North Sea. The subjects of 
aerial law, the fascination of flying, and the aero- 
plane in warfare are also treated by authorities. 
Two chapters that will particularly interest those 
who have followed the disasters of aviation are 
those which describe and analyze aeroplane casual- 
ties and discuss the prevention of accidents. A 
notable feature of the book is a list of the world’s 
airmen—a sort of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ of the air. Ac- 
cording to this chapter, there were only four flying 
men as recently as 1908, while in the list here given 
are over 700, of all nationalities. A brief record of 
his achievements follows the name of each flyer. 
The machines flown are also enumerated, showing 
the relative number of each of the standard makes 
in use. As between the two general classifications, 
biplanes outnumber the monoplanes. Among the 
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biplanes, the Farman is easily the most popular, 
while in the monoplane class the Bleriot is far in 
the lead. The book ends with a chapter on “The 
Future of Flying,” contributed by M. Paulhan 
and other well-known experts. This symposium 
seeks to provide answers to those obvious questions 
as to the prospects for the development of flying: 
which the world is constantly asking. The illus- 
trations to the volume are many and excellent. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


“Samuel Butler was in his own department the 
greatest English writer of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century,”’ writes Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
“Unconscious Memory,’ by Mr. Butler, comes to 
us in a new edition with an added introduction by 
Marcus Hartog, Professor of Zodlogy in University 
College, Cork. This introduction summarizes 
Butler’s views upon biology and defines his unas- 
sailable position in the world of science. To those 
who are still interested in the Darwin controversy 
—in “old, unhappy far-off things and battles long 
ago,’’—this volume will be of interest, and also to 
those who feel that even the learned theories of 
such men as Hering have not fully solved the mys- 
tery of memory with its curious submergence of 
consciousness. The more or less careful insight 
into the commonest phenomena of memory must 
lead away into a field of the most abstract of con- 
crete knowledge. After all consideration due to 
superimposed, vibratory impulses which seem to be 
the starting point of surface memory, the impulses 
must to a greater or less extent be acted upon by an 
original impulse whose source is hidden from us in 
the depths of matter; therefore we are at a standstill 
so far as exact knowledge is concerned. Mr. 
Streatfield states, in the preface of this volume, that 
it was Mr. Butler’s desire—one expressed shortly 
before his death—to have ‘“‘ Unconscious Memory” 
issued in its present form. 

A new history of England, as Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher sapiently remarks in the preface to his 
own work, rather calls foran apology. Prudently 
he has entitled his two-volumed study ‘‘An Intro- 
ductory History of England.’ It is not designed, 
he tells us, to pour information into any one, still 
less to help any one to pass any examination; 
therefore, it is not fortified with tables, sum- 
maries, or lists of dates. It is, however, intended 
to interest boys of the high-school age, and the 
author hopes that he has succeeded in ‘smearing 
the unpalatable dry bread with a thin layer of 
jam.”’ There are a number of useful maps and a 
good index. 

Two useful little ‘‘ How to Grow”’ volumes have 
come to us from Doubleday, Page & Company. 
“Chrysanthemums and How to Grow Them,’ by 
I. L. Powell, is a manual of instruction, complete 
and well illustrated, for growing this queen of 
autumn flowers. ‘Vines and How to Grow 
Them,’ by William C. McCollom, treats of all 
sorts of vines and discusses their care in simple 
language. This volume is also illustrated. 
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